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DEPARTMENT OF PROGRESSIVE ADVERTISERS 


FARLINE VSSPONGY PONDERS 


REDUCED PHOTO OF NEW SPONGE; 








oy 4 14. 8. 2 DRY—IT WEIGHED 14 OZS. AND fies 
Se Powder like Sponges absorbs Moisture MEASURED 334 x 14 INCHES. lee 


which makes the Powder heavier— 
YOU BUY WATER. 
Soap Powder like Sponges can be filled with 
Air which makes the Powder Flufher— 
Bulky. YOU BUY AIR. 
It's hard to keep the water in—tho’ they 
have found a way. Open and expose a settee aE 
|package of fluffed Powder and see how WeEGHED® (73,028, AND” MEASURED 
rapidly the Water Evaporates and the W eight x 4 INCHES. 
Decreases—Bought at Soap’s prices—foolish! 
PEARLINE- like Sponge No. | is Dry— 
| Dense Condensed and more than ever 
PEST BY TEST. 
| TaN *Fiblespoonttl of PEARLINE is 


equal to several of the Spongy powders. 





| TRY TO MAKE SOFT SOAP OF THE SPONGY | Biivqr same SPONGE SQUEEZED 


POWDERS BY PEARLINE’S DIRECTIONS. SEE MAND DRIED WEIGHED 1\4 OZS. BUT 
WHAT YOU GET. MEASURED 7'/% x4 INCHES. 








A FEW POINTED QUESTIONS ???? ‘2 the man who desires to 


own a Fruit or Truck Farm 


How many times have you resolved to buy a small farm? 

How many different propositions have you investigated? 

What are you doing with your savings—or are you saving anything? 

Did you ever stop and think how easy it would be to save just a little every 
week—and that that very little will pay for a farm? 

Well, this advertisement is written for you; and now that we have your atten- 
tion, we want you to read it all through carefully. 

First, we want to direct your attention to Wahneta Farms, situated in that 
limited zone in which is grown more citrus fruits than on any other part of the 
globe. Wahneta Farms are in the very heart of the most fertile and producing 
section of that favored zone, the beautiful Lake Region of Polk County, 
Florida, said by world-wide travelers to be the finest “Lake Region” in the world. 
You have probably read more or less about the rich muck lands of Florida. It 
is conceded, without argument, that muck lands are the richest, most productive 
and valuable. Then too, we have the climate of which you are familiar. 

The rich muck land of Wahneta Farms respond quickly to intelligent cultivation, 
producing abundant crops of Celery, Bermuda Onions, Irish Potatoes, Tomatoes, 
Cabbage, Corn, Sugar Cane, etc., all returning magnificent profits to the grower. 
Here is a chance for you. Think of ten of your friends who might be interested, 
call them together in a meeting, discuss the matter thoroughly, then select one 
to make the trip to investigate this magnificent opportunity, and in the event 
he finds it as represented and sale is made to the TEN members of your club, 
we will refund representatives’ expenses of the trip. 

Do not put this matter off, but act now, telephone the first friend this minute, 
even if you have to get him out of bed, and see how quickly he is interested; 
then drop us a line, (a postal will do), that we may send you at once our de- 
scriptive, illustrated booklet and further particulars. 


HOW THEY ARE SOLD WARNETA FARMS CO. 


Eaetepeh of trunk and section $40.00 to $60.00 per acre, ten a ‘ ‘ 
of a 5 year old Wahneta ¥ , per cent cash, 
grapefruit tree balanes 08 eaay monthly payments 313 Zack Street, | Tampa, Fla. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 








THE EVER-BLOOMING TENDERFOOT 


Although the arid plain as yet The native “punchers” draw aside— 
Lacks e’en the wind-flower’s hardy shoot, The “Law” rolls cigarettes 
There blossoms gorgeously—you bet— As each remarks with open pride 
The ever-blooming tenderfoot. ; How well his costume’ sets. 
—Flynn Wayne. 













HE good Saint Valentine, 
patron of timid and sepa- 
rated lovers, plays his part 
in statecraft; for when two 
men like President Taft 
and Colonel Roosevelt 

correspond in hearty words of personal 
greeting, despite what may be fancied 
by the public as strained relations, the 
subtle influence of an exchange of written 
missives means much. 

Saint Valentine’s day is the one holiday 
that finds the Washington social season 
at its zenith. The custom, handed down 
from the days of General Washington 
and on through Jeffersonian times, of 
sending invitations with all the punctilious- 
ness of court etiquette, has been continued. 
Formal invitations, receptions and balls are 
an important factor in that complex code 
of politesse known as ‘Washington usage.” 

What might be called disrespectful in 
one nation is with others complimentary. 
It was an Englishman, so the story goes, 
who felt quite indignant when he was given 
a note of introduction proclaiming him 
“a good fellow.” 

“Why, I say,” he expostulated, “‘ ‘good 
fellow’—‘good fellow’!—why, that means a 
perfect rounder, doncherknow—a bounder, 
a sport! ’Pon honor, but that fellow 
presumes!” 
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So upon the delicacy of word meanings 
hinges the effect of correspondence, whether 
it be the endearing adjectives profusely 
scattered through the valentine’s burden 
of passionate verse, or the carefully 
qualifying phrases of a legal document; 
for the accepted meaning of the written 
word remains after all its final and perma- 
nent record. 

* s a 


HE old-fashioned valentine is as 

popular in Washington today as of 
yore. The small boy impels his childish 
shaft of satire through the mail at 
“teacher,” and the little, fluffy, lace-like 
valentine with “raised work” still has a 
popular place in Uncle Sam’s mailbags. 
Although the valentine mail is not as 
heavy as at Christmas, there is incon- 
trovertible evidence that the old-time 
sentiment still clusters about the feast of 
Saint Valentine’s. 

The billions of post cards sent out for 
holiday greetings have had much to do 
with decreasing the postal deficit. It is 
estimated that every man, woman and 
child sent out during the Christmas 
season at least ten picture post cards, 
and on every one of these was placed a 
one-cent stamp. The sale of this denomi- 
nation_is said_to be surpassing all previous 
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records, and is substantially cutting down 
the deficit. 

The fact that President Taft is corres- 
ponding amicably with Colonel Roosevelt 
is looked upon as meaning an exchange 
of political valentines, leading to a peace- 
pact between the factions of the Repub- 
lican party, in its preparations for the 
presidential battle of 1912. 





MISS ALICE WHITE 


Youngest daughter of Chief Justice and Mrs. White. 
She makes her debut this season in Washington 


— men are so hungry for informa- 
tion that they’ll sit up nights with the 
dictionary to find a new word that will 
fit a phrase to apply to some enemy!” 
growled a Representative the other day 
as he was deep in a pile of books trying 
to trace the origin of a phrase which had 
been effectively used in an investigation. 
Mr. Richard H. Thornton has made an 
exhaustive research of those Americanisms 
which increase in number yearly. First 
called slang, they later became words or 
phrases in modern usage. One of the most 
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significant phrases described is “barking up 
the wrong tree,” which originated in 1833 
with Davy Crockett. He was talking about 
the meanest man he ever knew, and said: 
“T told him he reminded me of the meanest 
thing on God’s earth—an old coon dog 
barking up the wrong tree.”” Three years 
later his use of the expression was again 
set down: “Job, little dreaming that he 
was barking up the wrong tree, shoved 
along another bottle.” It wasn’t until 
1838 that the phrase found its place in the 
Congressional Record, when Mr. Duncan 
of Ohio exclaimed: ‘Instead of having 
treed their game, gentlemen will find 
themselves still ‘barking up the wrong 
tree.’ ” 

“Riffle,” “make the riffle,” “right away,” 
“all right on the goose,” etc., have now 
found themselves permanently located 
in the American glossary of pure Ameri- 
canisms. 

~ a * 


7 political pendulum has swung to 
the other side in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. What was known as the 
“Cherokee strip”—in which the overflow 
of Republicans from the right of the 
chamber was placed with the Democrats 
on the left—has now been displaced and 
the Democrats of the left have been in- 
vited over to the Republican side of the 
chamber, which the recent elections have 
left somewhat bare and desolate. The 
“Cherokee strip’ may be regarded as 
the barometer of party fluctuations. 

With fifty Republican and forty-two 
Democratic senators, the parties have 
started fairly even in the new Congress. 
Senator LaFollette, together with his 
multifarious collection of papers, pencils, 
books and pens, has moved over to the 
Republican side, and it is felt that this 
close association will lead to still further 
harmonious relations. 


* * * 


ee it is my good fortune to 
meet anyone who after a long life 
can recall vividly those things which are 
known only in the pages of history, a new 
perspective of past events is obtained. On 
the pension roll one name goes back to the 
days of 1776—the daughter of a soldier 
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in Washington’s army. There are also 
living pensioners of the war of 1812 and 
the Mexican War; and when I sat down for 
a chat with John Porter of Iowa, who re- 
membered when Henry Clay, John C. 
Calhoun and Daniel Webster walked down 
the aisle of the old Senate Hall, when 
Abraham Lincoln was known only in his 
congressional district, James G. Blaine 
had never been heard of, and Speaker 
Cannon was a barefoot boy, it seemed a 
stretch well back into the storied past. 
And literature—in his day Ann S. Stevens 
was the best beloved writer and Graham’s 
Magazine in its heyday of popularity. 

Mr. Porter is a veteran member of the bar 
from Eldora, Iowa, and he was enjoying 
every minute of it at the Raleigh. He 
recalled vividly when the first railroad 
train set out in 1831, on that famous 
twelve-mile run from Baltimore to Ellicot- 
ville. Many famous men predicted the 
dire failure of even those few miles of 
track, and when Morse announced that 
it would be possible to have communication 
from city to city over a wire, he was 
looked upon as a dreamer. 

Keenly interested in affairs political, 
Mr. Porter talked glowingly of the days 
of Governor Kirkwood and Senator Grimes 
of Iowa, and the great settlement of the 
West. “Why, do you know,” he said 
with a twinkle in his eye, “they used to 
laugh at us for making homes out on the 
great prairie-wastes in Iowa—as being 
outside of all possible civilization for cen- 
turies to come and all that. Land then 
went begging for $1.25 per acre, and now 
it’s selling for $200. 

“T tell you, things have moved in my 
day,” he laughed and gazed dreamily, 
as one who sees only the glories of past 
days and men who are only memories. 
Mr. Porter was admitted to the bar in 
1853, when Roger B. Taney was Chief 
Justice, and in his eighty-third year is 
still in active practice before the Supreme 
Court. 

* ate * 


AM every other subject has been 
exhausted when talking over affairs 
at Washington, a new cabinet rumor is a 
safe harbor of refuge. Cabinet rumors 
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have been plentiful and persistent ever 
since President Taft was inaugurated, 
but the Cabinet still remains whole and 
intact at this writing. 

The Cabinet selections have not al- 
together been governed by personal feel- 
ings under President Taft’s regime. As 
in the days of emperors and kings, when 
one minister holds his portfolio longer 
than another and when certain public men 





ROBERT O. BAILEY 
Who was recently promoted tothe position of Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. He succeeds C. D. Hilles 





come with unusual frequency to visit the 
President, it is looked upon as an indica- 
tion that “something is going to happen” 
at the White House. But when these 
rumors are reduced to a common denom- 
inator, it generally means that things are 
jogging along in the good old way. Rumor 
or no rumor, the Cabinet continues to 
meet on Tuesdays and Fridays and the 
same spirit of village gossip that makes 
enemies of friends through hearsay and 
idle talk has little weight with practical 
men who insist that between friends no 
explanations are necessary, and no ggssip 
seriously considered. They have long 
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since learned that when a Machiavelli 
first determines upon a disruption of ami- 
cable relations, he first sets idle tongues 
a-wagging, and hopes that his rumor will 
be repeated—with additions—to the next 
hearer as fact. 
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MARCHESA CUSANI 
Chatelaine of the Italian Embassy, wife of the new 
Italian Ambassador. Many important hospitalities 
are planned in her honor. She will also give some 
very brilliant receptions this season 





Sees upon a time railroad presidents 
merely visited Washington as a matter 
of recreation, but now attendance at the 
sessions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission seems to be a part of their 
official business. The passing of the rail- 
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road king—the financier rather than the 
railroad man—has never been more evi- 
denced than in the sharp contrast of the 
recent election of Charles H. Markham as 
president of the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Here is a man who actually started his - 
career swinging the pick and driving 
spikes as a section-hand, a type of ener- 
getic Americanism which somehow fires 
the interest of his fellow-Americans, who 
never lose the spirit of romance, or forget, 
in spite of their acceptance and recogni- 
tion of the advantages of college education, 
that Abraham Lincoln was a rail splitter. 
The ablest men of the country have 
been engaged in the railroad business, and 
likewise a railroad president can be a real 
patriot, and his interest in the welfare of 
the public may be just as sincere as that 
of his most scathing detractor, even if 
shorn of his power to issue “passes.” 


* * * 


AS the automobiles were whizzing down 
the Avenue, a member of the French 
Legation asserted with true native loyalty 
that Napoleon was the first great patron 
saint of the automobile. To the “first 
automobilist,”” one Joseph Cugnot, who 
made a locomotive for roads which has 
been for years on exhibition at the Con- 
servatoire des Arts et Metiers, the emperor 
awarded a pension which saved the in- 
ventor from dying in want, as is the lot 
of many geniuses. 

In the locomotive which Cugnot planned, 
guns and ammunition were carried, all of 
which must have touched the heart of 
Napoleon, who looked askance at the 
inventor of so peaceful a means of locomo- 
tion. as the steamboat. But though 
Bonaparte called Fulton an adventurer, 
my friend insisted that the honor of being 
the patron saint of the modern motor 
car belonged to none other than the great 
Napoleon. 

* * * 


HE Weather Bureau map pointed to a 

cold wave due that week, and the 
sniffing M. C. wended his way to the 
doctor’s office. Now besides the cold— 
which would of course grow worse with a 
spell of zero weather and doubtless would 
develop into pulmonary pneumonia— 
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there was some hard work coming up in 
the House, and certain legislative matters 
to grapple with that the Congressman 
wanted to sidestep. 

“Doctor,” he burst forth as he stuffed 
his seventh handkerchief into his coat, 
“this cold seems to be growing worse 
—sort of clinging to me. I know,” 
grudgingly, “‘it’s a little better now than 
when I first came down with the grippe, 
but—don’t you think I ought to go to a 
warmer climate?” 

“Why,” demurred the M. D. with a 
twinkle in his eye, “we’re getting on 
famously now; the cold won’t ‘cling’ 
much longer. Warm climate!—why, my 
dear sir, that’s just what I’ve been trying 
to save you from—going that way before 
your time!” 

* * * 


WINGING along at the impetuous 

gait now familiar to most Washington 
folk, President Taft thrust aside all 
precedents and made an impromptu call 
at the Post Office Department on Post- 
master-General Hitchcock. He arrived 
about 7 P. M., when most of the force 
were away quietly enjoying their din- 
ners, and found the head of affairs busy 
with a mass of complexities, pushing 
through with the evening’s work 

The President strolled out through the 
corridors, gazed up at the massive Ameri- 
can flag in the great court, and made 
himself at home in general. It is doubt- 
ful if he often takes a trip that is enjoyed 
as much as was this, just slipping out at 
an unexpected hour and calling on one 
of his Cabinet officers informally, as was 
his wont in the old days. 

Doubtless he made the visit largely 
to see a Cabinet minister in action in his 
particular department, especially a de- 
partment which has shown a saving 
of eleven million, five hundred thousand 
dollars during the year. 


* * * 


T doesn’t seem so long ago, after all, 
that the President was seen in the House 
or Senate restaurant enjoying a luncheon 
and chatting with the different members, 
when he was Mr. Secretary-of-War. He 
seems to feel that he hasn’t lost his rights 
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as an American citizen, although he may 
be a President, and he has little regard for 
the professional formalities of his official 
position. He moves about the city with 
the perfect freedom of his predecessor, 
although wherever he goes the secret 
service men clad in evening or business 
clothes, as suit the occasion, are close by 
his side. 

When the President leaves Washington, 
a Secret Service man goes ahead. If it 
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is a speaking engagement to be fulfilled, 
a man from the Secret Service Bureau 
consults the reception committee as to 
the men who are to meet the President 
and the policemen to be on guard, and 
many other details. They must even know 
in advance who is to drive or to occupy 
the carriages which carry President Taft 
to and from the. station, who is to intro- 
duce him, and who to sit nearby. Every 
arrangement connected with a public din- 
ner or parade is scheduled to the minute. 
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Every detail of the trip—almost every 
movement of the President—is known 
and timed far in advance, and every pre- 
caution taken for his safety every hour of 
the day and every day in the year, due 
to the untiring energy of the Secret Service 
force, who go about all things with as 
little ‘‘noise”’ as possible. As Chief Wilkie 
has often said to the newspaper boys, 
“Say just as little as you can about us.” 





Photo ‘by. Straus-Peylon 
HENRY MILLER, THE ACTOR 
Starring in Sheldon’s new play, “‘The Havoc” 





UST outside of the Senate Gallery stand 
the busts of former Vice-Presidents 
Stevenson, Hobart, Morton, Roosevelt and 
Fairbanks, which were placed there because 
of lack of room inside. As the throngs of 
tourists pass through, they stop to look with 
admiration upon the beautiful white marble 
images of our recent Vice-Presidents. 
Every door, nook and corner about the 
Capitol is interesting. Paintings here, 
there and everywhere flash forth the 
dramatic events of history. from the battle 
of Chapultepec to the scenes at San Juan. 
There is one mystery in the building— 
the bust of an Indian—and no one seems 
to know who it is or where it originally 
came from. It bears no inscription to 
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tell why it is there and the features are so 
indistinct that no one can discover what 


- stalwart brave has the distinction of occu- 


pying a place in the Capitol. 

The guides who direct the sight-seers 
always have at hand a ready. fund of 
inspiration which is thrilling and dramatic 
at times. The attention of the visitors, 
as they stand about the conductor, is a 
revelation of the keen interest which 
Americans take in national successes, and 
American worthies, past and present. 


* * * 


Mec# nodding of heads and many con- 
ferences prevailed while determining 
the question of Republican leadership in the 
Senate for the Sixty-second Congress. 
The power and influence of the New Eng- 
land senatorial delegation devolves to a 
large extent upon Senator Jacob H. 
Gallinger, the untiring, resourceful, level- 
headed Senator from New Hampshire. 
No one man, say his friends, has ever 
accomplished more real work from the 
time he first served in the Senate than Mr. 
Gallinger. He it was who saw to all the 
details of the construction of the new 
Senate office building; he has seen long and 
active service on the naval, commerce 
and appropriations committees and has 
been in close touch with all the federal 
legislation for a quarter of a century past. 
Because of these things and somewhat 
because of the illness of Senator Frye 
and Senator Cullom, the leadership of the 
Senate will probably fall to Senator 
Gallinger. Still in his vigorous prime, he 
has that genius for leadership and in- 
stinctive knowledge of how things have 
been done and how they can be done that 
counts for so much at Washington. 
When he finishes up his early morn- 
ing’s work at the Senate office building, 
he takes the jaunting car across the tunnel 
and begins work on the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, of which he is chairman. 
He is nearly always on the floor when the 
roll-call is announced, for many things 
besides his immediate work engross the 
attention of the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire. 
The old tradition of leadership passing 
by reason of seniority—of course when 
coupled with ability—has never yet been 
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broken, and naturally and logically the 
leadership of Senator Gallinger in the 
Senate is conceded. When one realizes 
that the bulk of all the real work of the 
Senate is transacted in the committee 
rooms, it is not hard to understand why 
such members as Senator Gallinger be- 
come leaders in times of emergency, when 
expert knowledge of all the details of 
legislation is indispensable. 


* * * 


SENATOR who is an ardent advocate 

of a tariff commission was taken 
aback when, while waiting in the execu- 
tive, he spun what he considered a really 
“phunny”’ story. 

He was telling about the Englishman 
who didn’t want his wife to put on the 
gown she had worn on the night previous. 
The wife, surprised, queried: “Why, my 
dear, what’s the matter with that dress?” 

“Well, Brown-Jones came to me last 
night after looking at it, and said without 
the ghost of a smile: ‘Ah, my dear fellow, I 
see your wife’s back from Kensington!’ ” 

There wasn’t a snicker. ‘“That’s an 
English joke,” admitted the story-teller, 
with an expression that varied between 
amusement and discomfiture, ‘and English 
jokes are a bit difficult to some.” 

“You mean to say,” drawled a listener, 
“that ‘he saw the lady’s back in her de- 
collete gown from Kensington? Is that 
ad 

“That’s it; that’s the joke.” 

“As a member of the Tariff Commis- 
sion,” stated the other, still without smil- 
ing, “I think you ought to put a protective 
tariff on anything that gets here from 
England in the way of a joke. Put the 
duty on jokes and we’ll have less of the 
Punch variety floating around the cloak- 
room.” 

* * * 


GEEASING of distinguished men of 
learning in Harvard, Yale and other 
noted university towns, I think there are 
more folks devoting their lives to research 
in Washington than in any other city in 
the country. I have a delightful friend 
living quietly at the Capital, who spends 
his days in the study of science. I want 
to reproduce one of his conclusions, exactly 
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as he gave it ‘to me, that I may show 
the trend of erudition in Washington. 
“All phenomenality is the result of 
changes in the equilibria of ether. When 
the changes are rapid we have heat, light, 
electricity, etc., when they are slow we 
have matter—iron, silver, lead, etc.” 
These few words, when analyzed, mean 
a good deal; and, although they may not 
hold any political significance; they show 





G. HAROLD POWELL - 
Formerly Acting Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Agticultural Department. He has just accepted a 
$10,000 salary to be manager of the ‘“‘Citrus Growers’ 
Protective League,” with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
California. Other countries have profited by Mr. 
Powell’s wonderful experiments in growing, harvesting, 
cold storage and handling of fruit 


that something besides political discussion 
goes on at the Capital City. Why, the 
atom and the molecule are now obsolete 
in political animadversion, and when a 
congressman wants to show his disgust 
for an officer he calls him a diatom, which 
under the strongest rays is the most 
infinitesimal and minute of particles. 

My learned friend had also looked over a 
map of the skies, showing the planets and 
stars far beyond the reach of the most 
powerful telescope. These maps were 
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made by utilizing the violet rays, and they 
show a myriad of other rays and other 
objects on the photographic plate, far 
beyond the range of the human eye and 
the most powerful telescopes. 

The science of the skies is one of pro- 
found interest, and it does one good to 
find that the political sky is not the only 
study of Washington scientists. 





S. H. SHELDON, AUTHOR OF “THE HAVOC” 
Now playing in New York City 








HE executive session had been finished 
without a flurry, the red lights over 
the door went out, and they were lighting 
their cigars. Conversation was directed 
upon Vice-President Sherman’s rulings 
as to the counting-of any Senator who had 
responded to the roll-call as present. 
Senatorial courtesy heretofore has per- 
mitted the members present to refrain 
from voting if they so desired, announcing 
a pair, although they may have responded 
to the roll-call that constituted a quorum. 
While not exactly introducing the rules 
of the House of Representatives into the 
Upper House, a_ suspicion of that 
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entered the minds of the Senators who 
favored the old manner of proceedings, 
especially since the Vice-President was 
promptly supported in his decision by 
the Senators who had been promoted 
from the House. 
* * = 

[* was his first visit to Washington, and 

there is always a bit of sentiment at- 
tached to the “first time” that wears off 
after one has been in the Capital a number 
of times. The Director of the Census 
had just made public the announcement 
that there were more than one hundred 
and one million people under the American 
flag—a twenty-one per cent gain in popula- 
tion in ten years—and as the visitor reached 


- the Census Building and stood before the 


flag there, he took off his hat and waved it 
enthusiastically as one of those one 
hundred and one million under the Stars 
and Stripes. The door-keeper and janitor 
looked at each other and winked. But 
it was only an outburst of real and sincere 
appreciation of being one of the hundred 
and one million who claim Old Glory as 
their own. 

Sometimes we learn from foreigners 
real lessons in patriotism. It was the 
French wife of an American congressman 
who introduced the custom in Washington 
of making the Stars and Stripes as promi- 
nent as possible in the drawing-room 
decorations. It makes one feel like throw- 
ing up his hat and cheering, too, when 
he sees such manifestations of loyalty. 
The practice should find favor in every 
American home; we made it a rule in ours 
some years ago that the flag should 
claim its place of honor. This is only a 
little thing, perhaps, but what a sad 
commentary it is upon a great govern- 
ment that in millions of homes can be found 
not even the slightest evidence of that 
sentiment that always wells up magnifi- 
cently during a great crisis or time of 
peril. 

During the Civil War, for example, 
there were few homes in which the flag 
was not found. In these days of steam 
radiators, telephones and all the prosaic 
utilities that exist, it does seem refreshing 
to find a sentiment in vogue that will 
bring out the national colors from the 
dusty garret at other times than on 
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national holidays. There has been a time 
and there may again come a time when 
the old flag will shine forth in its glory 
over every American home. Why not 
in the home, if over the schoolhouse? 


* * * 


a the round of social dinners, at which 
exact arrangements must be made for 
courtesies conferred and returned, and 
the same people have met and re-met until 
conversation flags and everyone has ex- 
hausted his fund of sparkling wit—even 
the young man who has gathered together 
all the bright bon mots of Marcus Aurelius 
and Aristotle—one subject can be de- 
pended upon to come up for discussion 
sooner or later—the family genealogy. 
At a recent function the company had 
drifted into the subject unconsciously, 
and after several had traced their ancestry 
back to William the Conqueror, the Prince 
of Orange, King Alfred, and other departed 
worthies, one lady exclaimed with a glow 
of enthusiasm: “I wish I could show you 
our family tree!” 

“Hope it ain’t rubber!” shot out from 
behind the screens the piping voice of the 
younger son of the household, who had 
been made to wait for second table. 


* * * 


TANDING near the desk of Senator 

Tillman of pitchfork fame, the Honor- 
able Lafayette Young, the newly appointed 
Senator from Iowa, delivered his maiden 
speech. It occupied just one hour, and 
although the manuscript lay on his desk 
before him, he seldom glanced that way, 
but “warmed right up to his subject” as 
he proceeded to free his mind of a few 
matters on which he had evidently formed 
decided opinions. With all his vigor and 
forcefulness, Senator Young opposed re- 
vision of the existing tariff law because, 
he insisted, as it then stood it protected 
the interests of the farmer, and upon 
the protection of the farmer depended 
the prosperity of the nation. 

His reference to the sedate Senators 
as “boys” made the members fairly gasp, 
but.a good-natured laugh followed, in- 
dicating that no serious damage had been 
done, and the ice had been effectively 
broken. The speech was altogether breezy 
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and interesting, and the large attendance 
on the floor of the Senate, which included 
many prominent members of the House, 
to say nothing of the crowded galleries, 
was a very flattering tribute to the new 
editor-Senator. 

One of the few active and aggressive 
newspaper men{who have occupied the 





MISS CLARA SWIFT 


Daughter of Major and Mrs. Swift, U.S.A. She is this 
year’s debutante and is considered one of the 
most beautiful young women in army circles 


post of Senator, the Colonel didn’t let 
the occasion pass without paying a tribute 
to his fellow-editors. As is customary 
with him, he “spoke right out in meeting,” 
determined to say what had been on 
his mind for some time past, whether the 
speech would be his salutatory or vale- 
dictory as a United States Senator. 


* * e 


EEN interest is always manifested 
whenever a candidate for the presi- 
dency from Ohio is announced. For Ohio 
is loth to lose the distinction of being the 
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State of Presidents, rivalling even Virginia, 
which first held the distinction. 

When Judge Harmon visited Washington 
and ran the gauntlet of the Gridiron Club, 
which has had the distinction of “broil- 
ing” nearly every candidate for the presi- 
dency that ever appeared, there was a 
feeling expressed by every Ohio man that 
Governor Harmon was “just about right” 
for the place. 

The Governor called on President Taft, 
at the White House, to pay his respects 
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eye State will go in obtaining the assent 
of the other states is yet to be seen. 

Woodrow Wilson and Governor Dix 
are strong men to be reckoned with in the 
East, not to mention Governor Folk and 
several other prominent leaders of the 
Democratic party. And then there is a 
man still living out in Nebraska who in 
times past commanded the strength of 
his party. 

As the years have passed and views have 
been modified with the passing of time and 
the march of events, there are 
men who in years past fought 
vigorously against the young 
orator of the Platte, that 
would not shake their heads 
now were William Jennings 
Bryan to break all records 
and again become a nominee 
for the presidency. 


* * * 


FTER a visit to the Turk- 
ish Embasy I felt that a 
trip to the ancient East would 
only repeat the sights and 
scenes in our own country. 
Alas for our dreams of Ori- 
ental mystery and delicious 
indisposition to depart from 
the traditions and customs of 
a remote antiquity. Aleppo, 
once dear to the heart of poet 
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GOVERNOR AND MRS. WILSON OF NEW JERSEY 
Photograph taken at their home in Princeton 


and renew an acquaintance of many years’ 
standing. He never visits the Capitol 
without reference to the first time he was 
called there as a member of the Cleveland 
cabinet. He was just getting along 
famously with his legal practice and had 
never even dreamed of a government ap- 
pointment, when a very brief note written 
in the fine, exact chirography of the late 
Grover Cleveland announced that the 
President wanted him in Washington to 
take the post of Attorney-General. And 
he went. 

His successful campaigns in his state 
long ago determined that he is to be 
the favored son of Ohio at the Democratic 
National Convention. How far the Buck- 





and novelist, who could still 
find there something of the 
blissful indolence, primeval 
passion, picturesque homicidal 
idiosyncrasies and garish luxury of the days 
of caliph and emir, is soon to become an 
up-to-date metropolis. 

The American consul informs the state 
department that “the turbaned Turk’”’ is 
anxiously awaiting the completion of 
electric street lamps, a telephone exchange, 
and a complete line of street railways. 
Not only are these innovations of the 
Giaour in process of completion, but 
“there are lacking water-works, gas 
plants, modern sewage systems, fire de- 
partments,” and we are assured that 
“concessions for any part, or all of these 
propositions may be had for the asking”’ 
and so on, in the land of the Crescent. ° 

Even Bagdad, the city of the “Arabian 
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Nights” and the capital of Haroun Al 
Raschid “on whom be peace,” has gone 
after strange gods, and appropriated a 
loan of eight hundred thousand dollars 
“for municipal purposes.” 

Truly “the age of poesy hath fled” 
or, if not wholly departed, the scant 
remains of semi-civilization still left will 
not long remain under the searching glare 
of the modern arc lamps, which Thomas 
Edison flashed upon an astonished and 
wondering world. 

* * * 


oe deliciously satirical verses of Bret 
Harte continue to have a new signi- 
ficance as from time to time some new 
development of the real power and enter- 
prise of the men of the Flowery Kingdom 
is impressed upon us. 
“Then I looked up at Nye, 

And he gazed upon me; 

Then he rose with a sigh 

And he said: ‘Can this be? 

We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor’ 

And he went for that heathen Chinee.” 


When the steamer ‘“‘Lizanko’”’ arrived 
at Liverpool with a cargo of frozen food- 
stuffs from Hankow and other Chinese ports 
she brought the second invoice of a line 
of exports which Americans must realize 
will add greatly to the already serious 
competition with American products. The 
cargo included 6,270 frozen pigs, 9,266 
packages eggs, 1,504 cases of lard, 8,089 
boxes of frozen wild ducks, 3,744 boxes of 
wild. geese, 3,716 boxes of snipe, 1,690 
packages of beans, and five hundred boxes 
of tame ducks, all from Chinese ports; 
besides 1,883 barrels of salted and some 
fresh salmon and caviar from Vladivostock, 
all of which arrived in. good order and 
condition. 

When the Panama Canal is finished, 
and the route for such steamers shorter, 
meat cargoes will not have to go through 
the tropics to reach American or European 
markets, and an increase of such ship- 
ments will certainly result. 


* * * 


fe VERY young lawyer, as he grasps the 
document which creates him a full- 
fledged attorney and counselor-at-law, 
dreams of the time when some day he 
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may be appointed to the Supreme Bench. 
If that ambition continues, and every 
year is spent in active practice and study, 
the wish may be fulfilled, and the obscure 
lawyer may become one of the nine 
who represent the highest court in. the 
land—calling to mind Napoleon’s remark 
that every private carried in his knapsack 
the baton of a marshal of France. 

All these things are referred: to in the 
widely published sketches concerning the 





CHIEF JUSTICE E. D. WHITE 


Who succeeds the late Chief Justice Fuller. He is a 
Democrat and a former Confederate soldier 


new Chief Justice. The South looked upon 
the appointment as a most touching and 
beautiful Christmas gift, for was it not 
Private White, who carried his musket 
and knapsack years ago in the ranks of 
the Confederate Army of America, who 
was the recipient of good will from a 
Northern President? 

The broad spirit that has characterized 
recent administrations is widely noted 
and commented upon. Here is a Unitarian 
President appointing a Roman Catholic 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, a 
position as high even as the presidency, 
and prized even more by the trained 
jurist who is now in that high office, 














WILLIAM HODGE, “THE MAN FROM HOME” 
Whose wholesome new serial ‘‘ The Guest of Honor”’ will begin in the March issue of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
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and one to which President Taft him- 
self had long looked forward as the 
culmination of a life’s ambition. In the 
Cabinets of recent years have served Jews 
and Gentiles, Democrats and Republicans 
—in fact every phase of belief, every party 
and every section have been represented 
without any apparent effort at making 
this an “evening up.” The appointments 
have been rather the result of the logical 
growth of a broad national spirit and sen- 
timent, acknowledging force of character 
and brains, wherever found. 

When you see Chief-Justice White 
leaning back in his chair with his eyes 
half-closed, or when he asks, with extreme 
politeness, for certain information, it is 
interesting to realize that the hands which 
now wield the pen of the mightiest tribunal 
of the world belong to a man who was 
an accomplished pianist in his younger 
days. Even now he delights in touching 
the ivory keys. One is impressed with the 
achievements of the man who was brought 
from the South while representing the 
state of Louisiana by President Cleve- 
land, and placed upon the Supreme 
Bench only to work and win his way to 
the Chief-Justiceship through merit and 
arduous work. 


* * * 


A® interest almost equal to that mani- 
fested in the proceedings of the 
Senate and the House is centered upon 
the Supreme Court room, which occupies 
the old Senate Chamber in the Capitol 
at Washington. While heretofore trade 
depression has often been ascribed to 
legislation enacted or unenacted, today 
the important decisions to be rendered 
by the Supreme Court are awaited as the 
master keys that shall close or open the 
great treasure houses of national activities. 

The iron and steel market, which has 
always been accounted the barometer of 
trade, suffered a very severe setback during 
the close of 1910; but it is remembered 
that when the big cut in iron and steel 
was announced in 1907, it served to mark 
the end rather than the beginning of a 
period of inactivity. 

The cases before the Supreme Court, 
affecting anti-trust legislation and various 
other matters, constitute a docket of 
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more absorbing public interest than any 
since the days of the Dred Scott case. 
The details of the Standard Oil and Ameri- 
can Tobacco cases have been as much dis- 
cussed as any legislation that has ever 
been brought before Congress. 


* * ok 
‘Ta serene quietude about the Supreme 


Court room is perhaps responsible 
for its being often called by foreign visitors 








JUDGE W. VAN DEVANTER 
The new justice who succeeds the late Justice Brewer ; 


‘the most awe-inspiring chamber of the 
government.”’ The doors are drawn open 
with a crimson cord—no clanging and 
banging of doors here. When Justice 
White asks questions of the attorney 
making his plea, he begs his pardon for 
the interruption. The respect and the 
quiet dignity both serve to inspire in the 
onlooker a deep sense of awe. Justice 
Hughes, formerly governor of the state 
of New York, sits at the end of the 
row, for you know he’s only in his 
freshman year. 

The apparent indifference that some- 
times appears to imbue the Supreme 
Court is wholly deceptive. Perhaps the 
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calm and peace have been acquired only 
after years of cultivation, for the Supreme 
Court justices must be eminently reserved, 
and not give way to the occasional human 
emotion which detracts from the dignity 
of the lower courts. Members of the bar 
from all over the country crowd inside 





DONNA BEATRICE CUSANI CONFALONIERI 


Daughter of the new Italian Ambassador who has been 

presented at Court in Italy. She speaks many languages 

and is the third of a trio of beautiful young women of 

the Ambassadorial circle, the others being the daughters 
of the German and Russian Ambassadors 


the court room to hear the pleas 
and watch the procedure in important 
cases, and dream of the time when they, 
too, may sit aloft in sombre dignity. 

The heavy plush curtains and the rich 
decorations of the room have a courtly 
elegance and stateliness that befit the 
surroundings of the tribunal whose decis- 
ions are more far-reaching, perhaps, than 
those of any other court in the world’s 
history. 
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HE London Times asserts that Miss 

Helen Taft is likely to attend the 
coronation of King George V, which sets 
social Washington agog, for a brilliant 
bevy of American girls is expected to 
adorn the festivities of the coronation. 

London’s great social event is being 
discussed in Washington circles, for after 
all there is a strong cousinly interest in 
affairs British that cannot be repressed. 
The recent elections in England have 
revealed a power and influence of Ameri- 
cans in England such as was never dreamed 
of before. This seems to be resented by 
the English, which is a little hard for us 
to understand, since many prominent 
government officials in America have been 
foreign-born. 

The influence of American women in 
England is also becoming more and more 
marked. The members of the Astor family 
who have seats in Parliament owe much to 
Mrs. Alva Astor for ensuring them against 
defeat; and Lady Harrington, the daughter 
of the late Senator McMillan, was keenly 
interested in the campaign of her husband, 
who sought to oust John Burns from 


Battersea. 
* ok * 


S how opera season in Washington is 
brief at best, but during its height 
there is always a traditional fastidious- 
ness in the matter of dress. The powdered 
periwig and curls, knee-breeches and 
gorgeous hoop-skirts of past centuries 
can hardly compare with the gorgeous 
array of social Washington at the opera. 

““Tannhauser” was being played on a 
certain night not so long ago, but before 
the curtain went up and the lights were 
lowered, a thousand opera glasses were 
raised and the audience surveyed each 
other with all the scrutiny of an admiral 
on the bridge going into action. 

It was well into the first act when into 
the select orchestra circle swept a young 
man who had left his dress suit at home. 
He had not even stopped to check his 
very business-like overcoat—which might 
have partly saved him from being con- 
spicuous—and he began to grow very red 
and discomfited by the time ‘“Tannhiauser” 
was pouring forth his soul in passionate 
song. While the entrancing music of 
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THE LATE SENATOR STEPHEN B. ELKINS, OF WEST VIRGINIA, WHO PASSED AWAY 
JANUARY 4, 1911, AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wagner thrilled the audience, the youth 
of the business dress was seized with an 
impulse, and he thought to slide off his 
overcoat while sitting. He didn’t observe, 
in the dimness, that his inside coat came 
off as well, and there he sat all through 
the act, far back in his chair, in all the 


democratic dishabille that pervades a 
Fourteenth Street moving-picture house 
in New York. As the lights were thrown 
on he suddenly observed a white arm— 
his shirt-sleeves! 

Now, “Tannhiauser” is not a comedy, but 
the spell of the tragedy was rudely broken 
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when the opera-goers discovered a young 
man hastily pushing his arms through the 
dangling sleevesfof both coats as he made 
a parabolic exit. 





MISS MAY HAMMOND 


Niece of John Hays Hammond, who was presented to 

society November 19. A very brilliant reception was 

given at the Hammond residence, which was attended 
by a very large social gathering 


EBATES of the “red hot” variety 

among the youthful sons of Congress- 
men promise to rival the violence of the 
arguments on the floor of the House. Of 
course the doings and sayings of these 
remarkable sons of their fathers are the 
pride of the members of the House. Con- 
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gressman Bartlett of Nevada has a pre- 
cocious son and heir named after Donald 
Mitchell, the author of “Dream Life,” 
though the Congressman admits he went 
through the struggle of his life to have 
his first-born so called. 

The young man reciprocates the most 
unqualified admiration of his father. 

The discussion was getting warm. 
“Huh! Think your father knows more 
than my father, ha?” 

“Yup.” 

“Think he knows more’n any man in 
Congress.” 

“Yup.’’ 

“S’pose he even knows more ’n the 
President!” scornfully. 

“Yessiree!”’ 

“Does he know more ’n any man in the 
United States?” 

*’Ves,”’ 

His antagonist was almost at the end 
of his resources when a brilliant thought 
inspired him. ‘Well, does he know more 
than God?” 

Young Donald scratched his head a 
moment, and finally decided upon a way 
to get out of it with filial loyalty and due 
reverence. “Oh, well,” he deprecated, 
“God isn’t in this, you know!” 


* * * 


EMORIES of the Gatun Locks were 

awakened upon meeting Colonel Wil- 
liam L. Sibert, a member of the Canal 
Commission, in Washington. He re- 
iterated, in response to the ceaseless 
interrogation that was projected on all 
sides, “The Canal will be completed in 
1915,” just as he said it standing on the 
parapet of the great monolith a year ago. 
Somewhat emphatically he advanced the 
opinion that the canal should be protected 
from foreign powers. 

“The United States has provided the 
money and brains to build the ditch,” he 
said, ‘and should have its full benefits.” 
He pointed out that neutralizing the canal 
might work to serious disadvantage in 
time of war, and suggested that if the canal 
were properly fortified, we could place 
battleships on either side of the Atlantic 
or Pacific and thus guard against attack. 
The Colonel offered the same advice 
that -Vegetius advanced centuries ago: 
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“Qui desiderat pacem preparet bellum,” 
which has been translated in every lan- 
guage and different phraseologies down 
to the present day, but is generally ex- 
pressed in terse Saxon as “In time of 
peace, prepare for war.” 


* * * 


JN the expiring days of their public career, 
none have retained more real power of 
holding their friends than Congressman 
James A. Tawney, who is retiring as 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. Touching expressions of 
appreciation came to him from colleagues 
of all political parties. 

It was Representative Burleson of 
Texas, a staunch Democratic candidate 
for chairmanship of the committee for 
the new House, who insisted that ‘“Tawney 
could have his endorsement for any office,”’ 
and that if his re-election could be brought 
about among those with whom he had 
served for many years, there would be 
an unanimous vote for him among both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

To hold steadfast in high ideals of public 
duty and integrity, and pass over expendi- 
tures aggregating over a half million 
annually, and retire from Congress a poor 
man, is a record of which any man might 
well be proud. 

Mr. Tawney has been mentioned as 
Governor of the Isthmian Canal Zone, 
and in Washington, regardless of section 
or political creed, the splendid talents 
of the man who has given eighteen of 
the best years of his life to unselfish and 
devoted service in Congress have been 
recognized and he is unhesitatingly hailed 
as the “‘man for the job.” 


* * * 


WHEN in a pensive mood nothing 

gives more pleasure than to slip 
into “No. 221” of the State Department, 
where the diplomats of the world are 
greeted by the Secretary of State. The 
room is exclusive only on Thursdays, when 
the diplomats gather to meet the Secretary. 
It is furnished in black, which adds to its 
impressiveness, and it seems as quiet as 
the inner recesses of some ancient library, 
or the ante-room to the dismal state 
apartments of a medieval Bishop. 
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On the. walls are portraits, framed in 
gold, of the eminent men who have held 
the position of Secretary of State under 
former administrations, and I thought 
in looking from one likeness to an- 
other: “What an assemblage of famous 
faces!” 

Secretary Hay, at one end of the room, 
seemed almost about to speak to Daniel 
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VISCOUNTESS BENOIST D’AZY 
Wife of the Naval Attache of the French Embassy, who 
made ah ascension at Belmont Park, New Jersey, with 
Count deLesseps. She is the first woman in diplomatic 
society to go up in an airship. She expressed great 
delight and was much pleased with her experience 








Webster, nearby. There were Jefferson, 
keen-eyed and thin-lipped, and Pickering, 
determined and cynical; Seward’s acute 
face and Blaine’s kindly features. 

What an appropriate retreat in which 
to gather the foreign visitors—what a 
library for the study of facial character- 
istics! Somber, secluded, with the silence 
broken only by the ticking of the clock 
on the dark mantel, the atmosphere seems 
almost as awe-inspiring as that of West- 
minster Abbey, the burial-place of Great 
Britain’s most revered statesmen. 

Room No. 221 of the State Department 
when once visited will never be forgotten. 
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AY the picturesque little city: of Man- 
chester, Iowa, Captain J. F. Merry 
is conducting a notable work. The great 
railroad system which he represents reach- 
ing to Omaha on the Missouri, following 
the Mississippi Valley from Chicago to 
New Orleans, with branch lines extending 
southeast to Savannah, traverses in the 
states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, an area of 
farm lands not ex- 
celled by any other 
railway in the United 
States. 

From the very 
first, when Captain 
Merry began his 
service with the rail- 
road in 1860, he be- 
came interested in 
the development of 
the farm resources 
along the line. His 
energetic efforts, 
largely directed to 
the exploitation of 
the Yazoo Valley in 
the Mississippi, have 
secured astonishing 
results in the trans- 
formation of uncul- 
tivated lands into 
farms of substantial 
value. The great 
drainage undertak- 
ings in the lower 
Mississippi section have reclaimed a vast 
acreage of the richest soils in the world. 

In his modern up-to-date office at Man- 
chester the Immigration Department of 
the Illinois Central is conducted systemati- 
cally and with great thoroughness. Novel 
quarters aré those of Captain Merry’s— 
in the basement are tons of printed matter 
concerning the South and boxes containing 
specimens of the actual soils from the 
various eounties which feed the railroad, 
which are later exhibited at the different 
world’s ‘fairs. Thousands of inquiries 
come to the office requesting information 
of how to develop and farm in a certain 
section, and the facts and suggestions are 
so clearly given that many successful 





CAPTAIN J. F. MERRY 
One of the prominent Grand Army men in Iowa and 
one who has made a famous record in developing 
and selling new lands in the Yazoo Valley 
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farmers along the route attribute a large 
measure of their prosperity and the es- 
tablishment of good farm homes to the 
assistance given them through this agency 
of the railroad. 

Captain Merry loves his home town, 
in which he has resided the greater portion 
of his life. On his farm at “Merryland,” 
a few miles distant, 
he has had an oppor- 
tunity to make prac- 
tical tests of most of 
the matters of which 
he writes in connec- 
tion with his farm 
development. 

“Merryland” is 
certainly an ideal 
retreat, and on that 
perfect evening when 
I looked upon the 
fields ripe for har- 
vest, there was a 
view of Iowa pastoral 
that would be fitting 
inspiration for the 
brush of a Millet— 
and it illustrates 
what can be done in 
the development of a 
profitable farm, even 
in localities where 
the price of land is 
high. In their beau- 
tiful home at Man- 
chester, the Captain 
and Mrs. Merry, sur- 
rounded by their 
friends, enjoy all the comforts of an ideal 
home life; and the visitor at ‘““Merryland”’ 
recalls the lines of Emerson: 

“If the single man plant himself in- 
domitably on his instincts and there 
abide, the huge world will come round 
to him.” 





Seog Bourbon whiskey, sah, that is! 

So sof’? and fragrant you kin sniff 
the co’n fiel’, sah, whar it come frawm!’’ 
The remark recalled the report of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, which collected 
$289,000,000 during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1910, at a cost of about $5,000,000 
for collection. This income was collected 
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largely on distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors. A few other articles added 
something to a total which is one of the 
highest since the Bureau was established 
in 1863. Commissioner Cabell expects 
to report an aggregate receipt of at least 
$308,000,000 for 1910-1911. 

Illicit distilling in the cities and towns, 
and the operations of the ‘Moonshine 
whiskey” in the woods and mountains 
is regrettably on the increase; the federal 
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officers have during the year seized and 
closed 1911 iilegal distilleries. Comment 
on this question is rather difficult; it 
reminds one of the remonstrance of the 
country editor when an irate advertising 
undertaker reproached him with having 
lavished favorable notices on all other 
advertisers but himself. 

“How can I please you?” cried the 
despairing scribe. “Can I say that your 
business has steadily increased during the 
past year, and promises a gratifying 
development during the year to come? 
Can I recommend my readers to inspect 
your latest styles in caskets, and expatiate 
on the beauty of your last invoice of 
burial garments? I can and do bear 
witpess to your kindness and ability, but 
I can’t see my way clear to descant on 
the growth of your business—unless I turn 
up my toes and furnish you a subject.” 
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So we can hardly rejoice at the flood 
of money received from sources that 
require constant warfare to collect it, 
and a business that consumes annually 
over four hundred million bushels of 
grain that would be better used as food. 
Worse than all this, it entails immense 
burdens of poverty and crime upon our 
people. 

Commissioner Cabell has had a busy 
year, but has felt his pathway smoother 
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since executive order has declared “what 
is’ and “what is not” whiskey according 
to the erudite legal authorities. 


* * * 


GATED in his office at the Congressional 
Library, Mr. Herbert L. Putnam keeps 
in close touch with perhaps the most 
wonderful development of the country, 
for through the channels of the Library 
of Congress flow all the books and peri- 
odicals, pictures and other literature con- 
cerning copyrighted material. Mr. Put- 
nam has long been acknowledged one of 
the world’s greatest librarians, and his 
ambition and earnest effort to make the 
Congressional Library representative and 
worthy of the great republic should be 
heartily and generously aided. 

The Annual Report lately submitted 
to Congress notes the completion of an 
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additional bookstack, which fills a court- 
yard 150 feet long, seventy-four wide and 
eighty high. It contains 748,000 cubic 
feet, and forty-four miles of shelving. 
Nearly a million volumes will be accom- 
modated, in addition to the present collec- 
tion of over two million books, pamphlets 
and other articles. Every year about 
ninety thousand books and pamphlets 
and fifty thousand miscellaneous articles 
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lection represents much labor and expense, 
but Mr. Putnam is working toward making 
the Library of Congress not only the big- 
gest, but the greatest of modern libraries. 


* * * 


A WAR on the squirrel? It seems im- 
possible that it should be necessary 
to take measures to exterminate the 
pretty little animal which is one of the 
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are added, and the collection promises 
to become the largest in the world. 

The books in the one hundred and fifty 
miles of shelving in the Library represent 
only a fraction of what have been entered 
for copyright; the rest are retained in the 
copyright files as part of the record, or are 
used by other governmental libraries, or 
returned to the copyright proprietors. 

So the Library is not a morgue for 
“copyright trash,” but rather embodies 
that copyrighted material which may be 
substantially useful as literature. The 
classification and cataloguing of this col- 


chief attractions in the public parks. 
But reports are broadcast that the ground 
squirrel in California is destroying every 
year over $10,000,000 worth of fruits, 
nuts and cereals, and worse still is a 
menace to public health. The ground 
squirrel, it seems, has become infected 
with the dangerous bubonic plague through 
the rats of San Francisco. Nearly four 
hundred infected squirrels have been 
captured east and south of the city, and 
eight fatal cases of the plague have been 
laid to their door. 

Large numbers of the little animals 
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have been exterminated by traps, poison 
and the fumes of bisulphide of carbon 
introduced into their burrows, but the 
land-owners seem loath to join in the 
movement, and it is feared that the govern- 
ment may have to declare war officially 
on the wee creatures. 

However, the ground squirrel is not of 
the same species 
as our small gray 
friends of the 
squares near the 
Capitol, and no 
one need hesitate 
in Washington to 
feed peanuts or 
gumdrops to the 
timid pets with 
“plumed”’ tails. 


* * * 


HE annals of 
history have 
seldom recorded a 
memorial meeting 
like that accorded 
Mark Twain at 
Carnegie Hall, New 
York. The pur- 
pose of the occa- 
sion was expressed 
by William Dean 
Howells, the inti- 
mate frienf the 
late humorist, and 
he insisted that the 
event should not 
be marked with 
gravity; and peo- 
ple laughed heart- 
ily during the 
course of a meet- 
ing which is usu- 
ally suffused with 
solemnity—what a tribute to the genius 
of Twain! The addresses by close personal 
friends were touching tributes, not only 
in words, but in incident. It was just such 
a memorial meeting as Mark Twain would 
have chosen for himself. 

Friends were there who had known him 
since the day of the “Jumping Frog of 
Calaveras County ”—one could almost see 
him as he used to stand, delivering those in- 
imitable talks which: never were frivolous, 
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byist shows that even the questionable 
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though the audience were convulsed, but 
had underneath the humor a lesson for 
each one to take to heart. Speaker Cannon 
read the autograph letter in which Mark 
aspired to be a real lobbyist, and wanted 
to have the thanks of Congress bécause 
he had kept away from it for seventy 
years. “If you can’t get Congress to pass 


A TYPICAL SCENE IN THE TANGLE OF A NORTHERN FOREST 


me a vote of thanks,” said he to Uncle 
Joe, “thank me yourself!’ 

The speeches made were widely divergent 
in character, representing every section 
of the country and almost every phase 
of the universal appreciation of Mark 
Twain. The glowing words of Colonel 
Henry Watterson—what more beautiful 
has ever been said of one who has passed? 
Champ Clark’s tribute to Twain as a lob- 
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and opprobrious term “lobbyist”? may 
have at times an honorable intent and 
interpretation. 
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ome, Old Point Comfort, 
guest of Miss Frances Milier in ashington this 
season, and is a great favorite among the younger set 
4 in army circles 


Virginia, who is the 
in W 
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BS assvegervhe of literature—why, it pours 

out like a torrent, even from the 
document room of the Government! A 
recent book issued by the Smithsonian 
Institute, compiled by Miss Frances 
Densmore, promises to be in great demand 
in public and private libraries. It con- 
tains the ancient songs of the Chippewas, 
musical score and all, together with char- 
acter’stic Indian hieroglyphics on birch- 
bark rolls. Then too, there are portraits 
of the living singers and some composers, 
descendants of the warriors and songsters 
of the Chippewa tribe. A great number 
of chants are given with titles, and even 
the peculiar words and meanings from 
Mainans’ “Initiation Songs’ to ‘The 
Song of the Flying Feather,” which is 
not a zoological but a psychic chorus, 
whose burden is, 


“ The feather 
Is coming toward 
The body of the Midewinini "— 


and “Come, Let Us Drink,” which has a 
rather bacchanalian flavor. Here is the 
“Song of Starvation’ recorded with drums, 
and a “Scalp Dance” without drums! 
After a study of the score, one could 
almost persuade himself that Wagner 
must have received some of his inspiration 
from the ponderous and weird arias of 
Mainans. There is the song of the love- 
lorn maiden whose lover has departed 
never to return, and the favorite social 
dance of the Chippewas, said to have 
been learned from the Sioux—even a 
“Song of Thanks for a Gift,’’ whose words 
are translated: 

“TI am very grateful 

For what he is doing for me.” 

The book is more than a curiosity; it 
is history, and few government publica- 
tions have ever aroused such a keen in- 
terest among students of the aboriginal 


Americans. . 
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OVERNMENT officials and clerks 

sometimes play jokes on each other 
at the Christmastide, when great, black- 
bound books of government reports, laden 
with the dust of ages, are tied up, decorated 
with red ribbon and holly berries and sent 
to some victim, “With the Compliments 
of the Season.” Imagine the countenance 
of the recipient when the package has 
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THIS REMARKABLE ILLUSTRATION SHOWING THE GENEALOGY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 
WAS PREPARED BY MR. BUTLER, WHOSE VERY INTERESTING ARTICLE ON THE 
WASHINGTON FAMILY APPEARS IN THIS ISSUE OF THE NATIONAL 
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been opened and he finds a veritable 
library of tabulations on the food con- 
ditions of a decade ago! 

‘ The joke is getting to be a pretty serious 
one with some of the more sensitive souls 
about the Census Office, who on receiving 
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MR. H. H. BRYN 
The new Norwegian minister to the United States 


those antiquated reports in lots of more 
than “five feet in length,” with sarcastic 
reference to the five foot shelf recommended 
by Doctor Eliot, open it up with the ex- 
pectations of a complete Dumas or Balzac 
only to find old tabular reports of the 
Census office recently rescued on the 
way to the junk hopper. 


* * * 


AN officer of the government remarked 
the other day that the over-abund- 
ance of literary material is having a tre- 
mendous deadening influence upon people’s 
mental digestion. There is so much in- 


formation accessible on almost every 
possible subject, that the old-time method 
of “digging” for information and analyzing 
it is almost obsolete. 

No less a person than Senator Bailey 
of Texas said that he felt that the broad- 
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cast scattering of so-called information 
has had much to do with precluding the 
proper presentation of fundamental truths 
and thoughts. Think for a moment, and 
you will realize that of the millions of 
population reading the papers and making 
the laws, few indeed are at all familiar 
with constitutional and fundamental prin- 
ciples. There is a flash of illuminating 
thought here and there, but very little 
substance in the miasmatic aura of in- 
formation that floats over the country day 
by day through certain printed mediums. 





MADAME H. H. BRYN 


Wife of the new Norwegian Minister, who recently 

arrived in Washington with her five children. She 

is very wealthy and will entertain extensively this 
winter in the capital city 


Senator Bailey positively and abso- 
lutely declined to take the leadership of 
the minority in the Senate because of 
his independent way of thinking and 
constant chafing under the duress of party 
associates who are trying’ to adjust the 
sails to every public whim. No one can 
deny the masterly ability of the Senator 
from Texas, but his temperament little 
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inclines him toward cut-and-dried leader- 
ship. He likes nothing better than a good 
debate and discussion of constitutional 
questions, and is today considered one of 
the foremost constitutional lawyers in 
the Senate. He believes that government 
interference with private rights is becoming 
a serious menace. He is in open opposi- 
tion to the government’s policy of printing 
prepaid envelopes for private consumers, 
on the principle that if one line is thrown 
open to the government, all lines should 
be thrown open—that there is no more 





DR. HARVEY W. WILEY 


The government's pure food expert, who recently wed 
Miss Anna Kelton, of Washington 


reason for their doing this than for selling 
coal or meat, and that individual rights 
must be preserved as the basis of consti- 
tutional privilege and the oriflamme of 
democracy, which are in danger of being 
extinguished in the craze for centralization 
of legislation. 
* * *« 


MEMORIES of the delightful blue- 
berrying parties in northern Maine 
and Wisconsin are recalled by a bulletin 
of the .Agricultural Department demon- 
strating“how blueberries can be made a 
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source of profit. It seems as if every 
product and section of the United States 
is being studied to aid the people in pro- 
ducing something of market value. Many 
a peat bog, after being drained for cran- 
berries, has been found especially adapted 
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MRS. HARVEY W. WILEY 


Formerly Miss Anna C. Kelton, who recently wed the 
government's food expert 





for the swamp blueberry, which is culti- 
vated in much the same way as the cran- 
berry. The cultivated blueberries have 
always commanded a good market price, 
and their large plump, pulpy berries, with 
seeds almost unnoticed, will always remain 
a favorite, although the whortleberry is 
often sweeter and is a close rival. 

The blueberry is in season for about 
four months, shipped from South to North 
and then from North to South, and is 
perhaps the most distinctively American 
fruit known. A large proportion of the 
blueberries which find their way to market 
have been picked by the Indians and 
Acadian French of Maine and the prov- 
inces, but the rich purple berry found in 
the swamps and on the moors of Northern 
Europe and Asia furnishes an immense 
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amount of vegetable food to the savage 
tribes of both hemispheres. Now blue- 
berries are to be domesticated in American 
fields. 


* * * 


bers very spirit of mutual co-operation 
that founded the nation seemed revivi- 
fied at the recent conference of the gover- 
nors of the United States. The relations 
between the several colonies during their 
struggle for independence: was~ recalled 
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every durable reform, hold fast to the 
constitutional privileges which are after 
all the sheet anchors of. national safety. 
The conference opened in the beautiful 
new capitol at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and was concluded in Louisville, the 
metropolis of the state. More business 
was really transacted there than at 
Washington, where other interests un- 
necessarily detracted from undivided 
attention to the purposes of the gathering. 
After receiving a royal welcome to the 
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GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Reading left to right—Congressman Langley, of Kentucky; Wilson, of New Jersey; Mann, of Virginia; William 
Jordan, secretary of conference; Davidson, of Wisconsin; Brown, of Georgia; Harmon, of Ohio; Noel, of Mis- 
sissippi; Marshall, of Indiana; Hadley, of Missouri; Sloan, of Arizona; Plaisted, of Maine; Draper, of Massachuestts 


more vividly than ever by the spirit 
of common esteem and hope of future 
co-operation for the great good ex- 
pressed by the executives of all the 
states. Ever since the first conference 
was held at the’ White House four years 
ago, there has been remarkable progress 
in promoting an uniformity of laws in 
the various states and an admirable unity 
of purpose, such as was contemplated in 
the Constitution ofthe United’ States. 
It means much when the governors of 
the various commonwealths sit down to- 
gether to discuss these great propositions, 
and while endorsing and encouraging 


state and city, gracefully expressed through 
the Governor and Mayor of Frankfort, 
Governor-elect Woodrow Wilson outlined 
the aims and scope of the conference. His 
belief that much good would come to the 
people of all the states through an inter- 
change of ideas in discussing the problems 
of each several state as related to the 
republic as a whole, inspired every gov- 
ernor; and his statement that nearly 
every great advance in popular govern- 
ment had had its inception in an informal 
gathering of men who were not official 
representatives appointed by any special 
authority, was a striking point. 
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On the second day, when the conference 
had repaired to Louisville, Governor Eben 
S. Draper of Massachusetts presided. 
The chief subject was: the conservation 
of natural resources through state legisla- 
tion. Many of the governors expressed 
themselves in favor of state supervision, 
though the consensus of opinion advocated 
government control until some other defi- 
nite plan could be universally agreed upon. 

Workmen’s compensation acts and many 
other subjects were discussed. Nearly 
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primaries of the opposition. Governor 
Draper called attention to the fact that 
the direct primary would abolish the selec- 
tion of men who were not avowedly and 
formally candidates for office, and believed 
that the expense of a campaign” based on . 
the direct primary would be quite as great 
as that of the present convention system. 
His opinion that it seemed objectionable 
to have the voters of one party nominate 
the candidate of another excited much 
comment, and it was the opinion of most 


PAULINE WAYNE * ; 
The bday 3 cow, presented to President Taft by United States Senator Isaac Stephenson, arrived at the White 


House... J. P 


Torry, manager of Senator Stephenson's farm in Wisconsin, was Pauline’s body guard. She will 


provide milk for the Presidential family 


every governor had a word to say the next 
day on the question of direct nominations, 
and while none spoke directly against it, 
there was a general objection to changing 
the old methods which have proven 
efficacious for a hundred years, until they 
knew just “what they were getting.” 

The Governor-elect of Wisconsin spoke 
exhaustively on the question, opposing the 
consensus of the opinion of all other 
governors who believed that if direct 
nominations were to continue, there should 
be some method of preventing the voters 
of one party from taking part in the 


of the governors that the people preferred 
to defer the adoption of the direct nomina- 
tion of candidates until several of the 
existing obstacles to its satisfactory opera- 
tion had been removed. Governor 
Draper’s declaration that he felt that the 
attitude of the people of Massachusetts 
was that of “sitting in judgment,” re- 
flected the conservative spirit of his state. 

Another question—which was of personal 
as well as of national interest to all the 
governors—related to reciprocity in auto- 
mobile laws. All the governors approved 
of more generous treatment in each state, 
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to autoists from other states; and their 
vigorous commendation of more uniform 
auto laws may have been prompted by 
lessons at the hands of that excellent 
teacher, experience. The automobile laws of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut were es- 
pecially commended, and Governor Draper 
was again called into the discussion. 

In addition to the discussion of important 
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MRS. MOLLIE NETCHER 


Owner of the Boston Store in Chicago. She recently 

completed the largest downtown realty deal ever 

negotiated in Chicago, paying $2,900,000 to the Leiter 
estate. She carries $1,000,000 life insurance 


questions, and the amount of work ac- 
complished, the members of the Conference 
greatly enjoyed the unstinted and hearty 
Kentuckian hospitality of Governor Willson 
of the Blue Grass State, which the visiting 
governors enthusiastically acknowledged. 

The possibilities of these annual con- 
ferences of the Governors of ‘the states 
cannot be over-estimated. ‘Their purpose 
is to bring about in a logical way policies 
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“out women employes for a reason. 





and laws which will establish and emphasize 
the unity of the nation without in any way 
imperiling the constitutional rights of 
the states. 
* * & 

Be chief citadel that the suffragettes 

will have to storm when they make 
an assault on the Capital city is the Inter- 
state Commerce Building in F Street. 
Rising high with steeple and gables, the 
headquarters of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have maintained barred doors 
against the business woman. The Civil 
Service Commission has repeatedly at- 
tempted to abrogate the unwritten law 
of the department, which has been able 
to hold its own against feminine invasion. 

Somehow, when one enters the new Inter- 
state Commerce Commission building, there 
seems to be a different atmosphere than 
in any other department of the govern- 
ment. There is a sort of stern masculinity 
that is in a measure depressing. The 
telephone exchange had to provide a 
male operator, but during his absence the 
company was obliged to install a young 
lady, who, though not on the payroll of 
the Commission, holds forth as the only 
woman associated with the work of the 
Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
be it. understood, has assiduously kept 
The 
technical and brain-racking work of the 
Commission, in grappling with rates and 
all the intricacies involved in the different 
suits pending, requires “staying” strength 
and strong nerves, and a large portion 
of the expert clerical force has been re- 
cruited from railroad offices. Many times 
the lights in the Commission building are 
burning bright far into the wee hours, 
and vexatious details and figures are ex- 
amined and puzzled over. 

The department has stood firmly for 
thirty years in its determination to exclude 
women employes, but as to the future— 
who can say? 


* * * 


oe average editor would hardly be 

justified in retaining his emoluments 
and prestige if he failed to comment, with 
an extra inflection on the “we’—upon 
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the presidential message. How the annual 
message will be received by over one 
hundred millions of people now ‘“cen- 
sussed” under the folds of the Stars and 
Stripes must be seriously considered 
during its preparation. Every word must 
be weighed, and this year’s message is 
handed down, as it were, “from the bench,” 
for it has the true judicial tone of impartial 
consideration and final decision. There 
were vexatious phases and problems to 
be considered, and it took a large number 
of words to tell the story, but President 
Taft’s message for 1910 is in many respects 
a remarkable document. 

While it fails to go far enough to please 
the ardent Progressives; or to altogether 
suit the ultra-Conservatives, it seems to 
find the medium, and to reach the people. 
Suggesting that we have gone now far 
enough in making laws it advises that it 
is best to try out existing laws and see 
how far they are in line with substantial 
and enduring public sentiment. 

As in most of. President Taft’s public 
utterances, he manages to squeeze into 
the last paragraph words that have a 
journalistic ring, and the lines just pre- 
ceding the signature embody an assurance 
that has quieted the fears of many, and 
given courage to those who feared that 
he might surrender to the presence of 
reactionary sentiment. 

Line by line; and paragraph by para- 
graph, every part of the message indicates 
a thorough weighing and adjustment of 
conditions and policies. One could almost 
fancy that a pair of scales had been used 
in which all matters were fairly balanced, 
and that the spirit of justice, fairness and 
conscientiousness in the message as a 
whole commends it as a most worthy 
state paper. 

* * * 


BD hago probable effect of the operation of 
the Postal Savings Banks is arousing 
the interest of students of the monetary 
situation. It is believed that under this 
system an entirely new class will become 
money-savers, and that some of the two 
billion dollars in currency in the United 
States, now hidden away, will find its 
way back into the channels of trade 
through the Postal Savings fund. At 
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the present time, only one-third of the 
legal money of the United States is is in the 
possession of the banks. & 
Under the new system, any individual 
over ten years of age may be a depositor, 
even if he banks only the ten cents he 
saved on soda water, for which he will 
receive an official card representing his 
deposit. For each succeeding ten cents 
the depositor receives a stamp which the 
receiving teller cancels as a sign that the 
money has been deposited. When nine 





LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 
Who stated before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the railroads were wasting $1,000,000 a day 


through inefficient management. At a conference of 
railroad presidents he was offered a salary of $250,000 
per year if he could point out the alleged mismanagement 


of these stamps are received, the depositor 
really opens his account with the Postal 
Savings Bank, and secures his identifica- 
tion book, which records the amount of 
his deposit. Only five hundred dollars 
may be accumulated by any one depositor, 
which may be converted into government 
bonds. Sixty thousand post offices and 
forty thousand rural free delivery routes 
will be depositaries for savings. The 
money received will not be kept in the 
local post office, but transferred to the 
nearest national or state bank officially 
designated by the government. Govern- 
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ment depositors will receive two per cent 
on their deposits, while the banks holding 
the postal savings funds will pay the 
government two and one-quarter per cent 
interest, and the one-quarter of one per 





MME. ALI KULI KHAN 
Wife of the Charge d'affaires of Persia. She will be the 
official chatelaine of the Shah's legation in Washington. 
The background of this picture is embroidered with two 
thousand real pearls 


cent will, it is thought, cover the expense 
of the institutions to the government. 

The government bonds are artistic in 
appearance; the twenty-dollar bond bears 
a handsome engraving of George Wash- 
ington, and vies in artistic design and 
color with the most attractive mining 
certificates or wild-cat securities. 

While new in America, the Postal 
Savings arrangement has long been es- 
tablished in Europe. It was first worked 
out in England according to the ideas of 
one Charles W. Sykes, a Yorkshire book- 
keeper, who was afterward knighted by 
the King. His plan has also been practic- 
cally adopted by Russia, France, Italy, 
Japan, Sweden, Canada and other coun- 
tries, and has always met with success. 
The twelve Pacific coast and intermountain 
states, including Colorado and Texas, 
were the first to launch the banks. Twelve 
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postmasters—one from each state—were 
in Washington during the holidays re- 
ceiving final instructions before launching 
the great project for postal savings. 

But with all the well-laid plans and 
experiments in other countries, it is felt 
by some keen observers that the Postal 
Savings Bank system in America is yet 
to be proven a success, and that it will 
take at least several years before its real 
value will be generally recognized. 








MRS. CHAMP CLARK 
Wife of Hon. Champ Clark, who will undoubtedly be 
the next Speaker of the House of Representatives 


PuUBLic spirit has given impetus to the 
idea of forming a commercial tribunal 
similar to that of the Supreme Court, 
which might represent the ambition of 
every man engaged in commercial lines, 
as the Supreme Court is now the ambition 
of, every youth who passes the bar as a 
body of the most eminent business men 
in the country. Commercial problems 
are now becoming so complex that it is 
felt that something more than mere legal 
knowledge and information is necessary to 
pass upon great business questions at issue. 

Impressive honesty and frankness were 
voiced in the address of George W. Perkins 
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HON. CHAMP CLARK, OF MISSOURI 


He will be the next Speaker of the House of Representatives 
This picture shows him as he really is 
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as he faced a gathering of business men in 
New York and talked on the practical 
business affairs of today. He placed his 
watch on the table before him and timed 
his remarks for exactly one hour, just as one 
would schedule a certain hour or half hour 
for a business interview. 
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BENJAMIN CLARK 
Son of Hon. and Mrs. Champ Clark 


For years Mr. Perkins has been one of 
the most active men in the great United 
States Steel Corporation, and his retirement 
from the firm of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., 
to study social and economic problems, 
is a laudable ambition. An ardent ad- 
vocate of a Commercial Court to which 
all business men might aspire, if their 
ability and record proved them worthy, 
Mr. Perkins held the attention of every 
man who listened to his stirring address. 
He discoursed on the elimination of de- 
tails as a time-saver, and in giving an 
example remarked that as an office boy in 
Cleveland, he had observed that the 
envelopes sent out were always addressed 
to the individual, to the firm, city, coun- 
ty, state and “U.S. A.,” with the street 





number carefully affixed in the corner. 
“Cuyahoga County” was never omitted, 
but today few people know that there is 
such a county, and many do not even write 
the state on the address. 

The boundary lines of states and even 
countries are growing to mean less and less 
each and every year. Now this is further 
made possible by advertising; the adver- 
tising and prominent publicity of a place 
or person familiarizes the people, includ- 
ing the postal clerks, with its location. 
State and county lines are still further 
effaced by the adoption of modern con- 
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veniences and inventions—upon repeating 
only a few numbers to a telephone ex- 
change, the human voice can be heard for 
hundreds of miles; one may be trans- 
ported hundred of miles in a few hours. 

These conditions must be taken into 
consideration in the reorganization and 
re-establishment of new allignments in the 
economic world. 

It is a great, an interesting and fascinat- 
ing study, but there are great minds at 
work on the problems and they will be 
solved in a satisfactory manner. 
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By JOSEPH G. 


[VERY patriotic American knows that 
the ancestors of the immortal George 
Washington—first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen— 
came from England; but few know the 
exact locality from whence they came, 
and a smaller number still have visited the 
region. 

While in England during the month of 
August last, I was attracted by an adver- 
tisement of one of the many tours running 
in all directions from London—‘A Day 
IN WASHINGTON’s CountrRY.” I immedi- 
ately decided to make the journey to the 
place where the ancestors of our first 
President were born, where they lived, 
where they worshipped, where they died, 
- and where they are: buried. 

The day, August 18, was bright and 
pleasant. The train left Euston Station, 
London, early in the morning with a 
special car attached for Northampton, 
eighty-two miles distant. From the ex- 
tensive advertising given the excursion, 
I anticipated having a score, at least, of 
Americans as fellow-travelers, anxious to 
visit the promised land. My surprise was 
great when it was made known to me that 
I was the sole excursionist, or, if I may so 
express it, the one patriot mustered in for 
that particular day. However, I am 
pleased to add that the London & North- 
western Railway Company carried out 
the terms of the round trip contract with 
the same exactness and fidelity as if the 
party had been of large dimensions. 

At Northampton a very competent 
guide met the train; after a diligent quest, 
he failed to discover the large party ex- 
pected. I was taken through and around 
the historic town from which Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts, is named—the home 
of one of our great American Women’s 
Colleges. 

A word in passing about Northampton— 
a county borough—under the government 
of a mayor and town council. 
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The mayoralty is an ancient office, 
running back to the latter part of the 
Twelfth Century. Laurence Washington— 
great-great-grandfather of George Washing- 
ton—was mayor in 1533 and again in 1556, 
serving two terms at different periods. 

The town dates back to Roman occu- 
pation, and the remains of the ancient 
Roman wall are shown. The town is also 
mentioned in Domesday Book, as “‘ North- 
amtone.” Saxon and Dane and Norman 
successively occupied the territory, and 
many events prominent in English history 
are associated and connected with the 
locality. Danes’ Camp is shown the 
visitor; and Bishop Thomas a Becket’s 
well is walled in and pointed out, where 
the great Saint and Martyr, disguised as 
a monk, took a drink before his final 
flight—all of which is familiar in history 
and tradition. 

The place contains a number of ancient 
churches, two of which are quite noted: 
St. Peter’s Church and All Saints’ Church, 
both dating from the Twelfth Century. I 
copied an inscription from the outside 
of the front wall of All Saints’ Church: 


“HERE UNDER LYETH 
JOHN BAILES BORN IN THIS 
TOWN, HE WAS ABOVE 126 
YEARS OLD & HAD HIS HEARING 
SIGHT AND MEMORY TO YE LAST 
HE LIVED IN 3 CENTURYS 
& WAS wie 14TH OF APR 
1706” 


I was shown two very ancient houses, 
one known as “The Welsh House,” and 
the other as ‘“Cromwell’s House.” I 
copied fron the principal window in the 
Welsh House this motto, in Welsh: 

“Heb Dyw. Heb Dym. Dwya Digon, 
i. e. 1595,” which renderred into English 
reads: “Without God, without every- 
thing; God, and enough.” 

The Cromwell House is where Crom- 
well slept the night before the Battle of 
Naseby, which is commemorated by a 
fine monument erected over the battle 
field a few miles distant. 
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Among other noted places I saw ‘Queen 
Eleanor’s Cross,” about one mile from the 
town erected. by King Edward I, in the 
Thirteenth Century, the main*reason for 
the cross being to induce passers-by to 
pause and pray for the eternal welfare 
of the soul of the beloved Queen. 

Also St. John’s Hospital, founded in 
1183, still in use and in good repair; and 
Abington Abbey, dating from the Four- 
teenth Century, and of particular historic 
interest by reason of its early ownership. 
Sir John Bernard married, for his second 
companion, Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Susannah Shakespeare’s eldest daughter— 
the wife of Dr. Hall of Stratford-on-Avon 
—so that one of the descendants of the 
great Bard of Avon lived in the Abbey as 
its last mistress. 

David Garrick, the great actor of the 
Eighteenth Century, planted a mulberry 
tree upon the lawn, which still lives and 
produces fruit. It is duly authenticated 
by a bronze plate, properly inscribed. 

Much space would be taken up in re- 
cording even a brief reference to the many 
historical places and incidents interwoven 
in the history of Northampton, and inci- 
dentally in the history of England; so we 
pass on. 

After the tour through the town with 
the guide, we lunched at the George Hotel, 
an ancient hostelry with a decided “ Dick- 
ens flavor.” After luncheon a large, 
first-class automobile—or motor, as it is 
called in England—was placed at my dis- 
posal. With a competent chauffeur and 
with the guide as a fellow-passenger, the 
journey was resumed. 

Our first stop was at the little village 
of Ecton, five miles from Northampton, 
where was born Josiah Franklin, who 
married young and emigrated with his 
wife and three children to New England 
in 1682. Dr. Benjamin Franklin was the 
youngest son of Josiah Franklin by a 
second marriage. 

We. found in the little churchyard a 
Franklin gravestone inscribed as follows: 


“HERE LYETH THE BODY OF THOMAS 
FRANKLIN WHO DEPARTED THIS 
LIFE JANUARY 6TH ANNO DOM 1702, 
pee SIXTY FIFTH YBAR OF HIS 
A 


I saw the cottage where the ancestors of 
Franklin were born. It is still in a fine 
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state of preservation. After the property 
was permitted to pass out of the hands of 
the Franklin family, the cottage was en- 
larged and made over into a school which 
is still known as the “Franklin School.” 
During our Revolutionary troubles, Dr. 
Franklin spent. much of his time in Eng- 
land and France and often visited Ecton. 
But, notwithstanding these visits, the 
property and ancestral home were ac- 
quired by strangers. 

Our next halt was at Althrop house, 
the home of ‘the Spencer family and famous 
for its magnificent collection of paintings, 
the gallery containing examples by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Van 
Dyck, Holbein, Murillo, Raphael, Romney, 
Rubens, and others of equal reputation. 

The Earl of Spencer had just died, and 
his remains were lying in state at the time 
of the visit. As we passed through the 
churchyard, his grave was being dug, as 
it was his last request that he be buried 
alongside of his wife, although all of his 
ancestors were entombed in the nave of 
Great Brington church, dating back to 
the Thirteenth Century. These Spencer 
monuments are all in good condition and 
illustrate the costumes of the various 
periods. In this same church are buried 
members of the Washington family. In 
the chancel is a funeral slab, placed in 
memory of Laurence Washington, who 
died in 1616. At the foot of the slab are 
carved these lines: 


“THOU THAT BY CHANCE OR CHOYCE OF 
THIS HATH SIGHT, 

“KNOW ee TO DEATH RESIGNS AS DAY 
TO NIGH 

“BUT nae THE § guNNS RETORNE REVIVES THE 


“SO ‘CHRIST SHALL US, THOUGH TURNED TO 
DUST AND CLA 

The slab was broken and some of the 
inscription illegible, but the care-taker 
informed us that the death of Margaret 
Butler, wife of Laurence Washington, was 
also recorded, and that her remains were 
buried beside her husband. In any event, 
history records that this Laurence Wash- 
ington’s wife’s maiden name was Butler. 

In the chancel is another memorial slab, 
recording the death of Robert Washington, 
brother of Laurence, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Washington, bearing this inscription: 


“HERE LIES INTERRED YE BODIES OF 
ELIZAB. WASHINGTON WIDDOWE 
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WHO CHANGED THIS LIFE FOR IM- 
MORTALLITIE-YE 19TH OF MARCH, 
1622. AS ALSO YE BODY OF ROBERT 
WASHINGTON, GENT. HER LATE 
HUSBAND SECOND SONNE OF ROB- 
ERT WASHINGTON OF SOLGRAVE IN 
YE COUNTY OF NORTH WHO DE- 
PARTED THIS LIFE YE 10TH OF 
MARCH, 1622, AFTER THEY LIVED 
LOVINGLY TOGETHER.” 


Robert Washington, as the monument 
shows, had a “Roosevelt” family, eight 
sons and nine daughters. Two ofthe 
sons became, respectively, Sir John Wash- 
ington, Knight of Thrapston, and the Rev. 
Laurence Washington, Rector of Purleigh, 
Essex, whose eldest son, John, emigrated 
to America in 1657, and was the great 
grandfather of George Washington, .the 
President. Both the slabs referred to 
bear the Washington coat of arms, the 
distinguishing features of which are 
three mullets and two bars (Stars and Bars) 

In this connection, a letter received 
from the Rector of Great Brington Church 
is copied, or rather that portion referring 


to the Washington ancestry. The letter 


is in response to one I wrote, asking for 
information as to the official -parish 
records: 


“Great Brington Rectory 
Northampton 
19th August, 1910 
To Joseph G. Butler, Jr. 
Dear Sir:— 

The only marriage entry of the 
Washingtons is that of Amy Washington to 
Philip Curtis, on August 8th, 1620. Amy 
Washington was a daughter of Robert. 
Laurence Washington was buried on December 
15th, 1616, and his name is entered in the 
burial. register. The only other Washing- 
tons mentioned in the register are:— 

“Robert Washington, buried March 11th, 
1622, and Elizabeth Washington, buried 
March 25th, of the same year.” 

In a church roll which is in my possession, 
dated 1606, a pew assigned on the south side 
to Robert Washington and his wife, and a 
bench outside for his men servants. 

I am sorry I have no further information 
to give you respecting the family. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) WILLIAM MARTIN, B.D. 
Rector of Brington.” 


Thrapston is a small market town, 
twenty-two miles from Northampton. 
Our visit to this place was brief, but the 
information obtained is of value. 

Sir John Washington lived and was 
buried in Thrapston. He was the uncle 
of the two Washingtons who emigrated to 
and founded the Washington family in 
America. 

At the west entrance of the Church of 
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St. James, the well-known coat of arms 
and crest are carved in stone. The 
Parish Register contains these records: 
BAPTISM 
10t—-Pa eee TON FILIUS 


OHANN “WASHINGTON ARMI- 
GER DE THRAPSTON 27 DECEM- 


BRIS. 

1632—ELIZABETH WASHINGTON FILIA 
JOHANN WASHINGTON (KNIGHT 
hs eo AURATI SEPULTA FRIT 


.DIE JULY 1632. 
{698GUTLIEMUS WASHINGTON 
GENEROSUS SELPULTUS ERAT 
MARTY 25, - 1639. 

1668—THE WRIGHT WORSHIPFUL SUR 
JOHN; WASHINGTON, KNIGHT 
AND BARRENNIT MAY 18, 1668. 

We next motored to Little Brington, 
which contains, and which we inspected, 
a small stone house, known as “ Washing- 
ton’s House,” and is regarded as the home 
of the Washingtons after their retirement 
from Sulgrave. 

Over the doorway, upon a smooth, 
rectangular-shaped stone, are carved these 
words: ‘“‘The .Lord giveth, the Lord 
taketh away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord. Constructa 1606.” 

Near this house is a sun dial, bearing 
the Washington Arms, and “R. W. 1617,” 
probably the initials of Robert Washington, 
buried in Great Brington Church Chancel. 

We next visited the church of St. Mary’s 
at Sulgrave. This is where the Washing- 
tons worshipped and are buried. At the 
east end of the South Aisle is a slab of gray 
stone on which were originally six brasses, 
put down as memorials of Laurence Wash- 
ington and his family. Three of the 
brasses were removed or stolen by some 
unknown vandal‘and three remain, viz.: 

Laurence --Washington’s own effigy, a 
shield of the Washington Arms, and an- 
other containing the following inscription: 

“HERE LYETH BURIED YE BODYS OF 
LAURENCE WASHINGTON GENT. & 
ANNE HIS WYF BY WHOM HE HAD 
ISSUE iiij SONS & ij DAUGHTS WC 
LAURENCE§DYED YE... DAY. 

ANO 15... & ANNE DECEASED THE VJ 
OF OCTOBER ANO DNI 1564.” 

It would appear from the inscription 
that Laurence Washington put down the 
monument after the death of his wife and 
left a: blank space for the date of his own 
death, which occurred in 1584, but this 
has not been added. 

Our final pilgrimage was to the famous 
Sulgrave Manor, or, as it is now known, 
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the Washington Manor. The property 
is owned by Mr. Reynell Peck of Nether- 
ton, of whom more later on, and is leased 
to a farmer tenant, whose name I did not 
learn. The manor proper is occupied by 
the tenant and a large family. The care- 
taker is Miss Anna Cave, who apologized 
for her appearance by the statement that 
the “‘sweep”’ had just finished his work. 
Chimney sweeps are still in vogue in 
England. Notwithstanding her begrimed 
dress and somewhat smutty face, Miss 
Cave was still a comely lass and proved 
an interesting mine of information, be- 
sides furnishing for a nominal consider- 
ation some fine photographs. 

The Manor of Sulgrave was granted 
to Laurence Washington by Henry VIII 
in 1538, upon dissolution of the Monaster- 
ies. Evidently more had been laid out 
and contemplated than was carried out. 
The manor is of stone and the interior of 
solid oak. Some of the beams which I 
measured are two feet in thickness. The 
old oaken stairway is shown in the photo- 
graph, as well as the kitchen. Upstairs all 
are sleeping rooms, all these rooms are in 
good condition. The particular room 
where was born Laurence Washington, 
the great-great-grandfather of President 
Washington, was pointed out; and prob- 
ably the information is correct. 

On the lower floor are the remains of a 
room, evidently a private chapel, but now 
used as a hall. On each side of the wall 
appear carvings, which are illustrated also. 
The house has a high gabled roof, upon the 
outside of which appear the Arms of. the 
Washington family. If any doubt exists 
as to the origin of the American flag, this 
should dispel the suspicion as it is re- 
peated wherever the Washington family 
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are in evidence and is always the same. 

There are ‘a number of outhouses of 
stone and one very large barn, which, with 
the manor, are in fairly good repair when 
it is considered that no one with any par- 
ticular patriotic motive is connected with 
the property. 

It seems a strange anomaly that the 
birthplace of the ancestors of our first 
amd greatest President should be in the 
hands of aliens to America. It at once 
occurred to me that the property should 
be acquired by one of our patriotic so- 
cieties, put into proper condition and be 
provided with an endowment fund suf- 
ficient to care for and maintain it for all 
time to come, making of it a veritable 
“mecca” for all patriotic Americans 
visiting Europe. 

With this idea in mind, I obtained from 
Miss Cave the address of the owner. 
Upon my return to London, I wrote him 
as to his willingness to dispose of the 
manor. I received a most courteous 
reply, indicating that he would sell, 
adding, however, that the estate had been 
in his family for many generations and 
that he was not anxious to dispose of it. 

It is, therefore, my intention to bring 
the matter of a purchase or lease of the 
property to the attention of a number of 
our patriotic organizations, with the 
earnest wish that something definite may 
result therefrom. t 

Our very able Ambassador in London, 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, is in sympathy with 
the suggestion and expressed his willing- 
ness to co-operate; and I will be glad, in 
my humble way, to assist in securing the 
estate both by attention and by a liberal 
contribution. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Deceinber 1, 1910. 
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Kelso- 


Author of ‘Just Back From Mars,” ‘‘My Boy Charlie,”’ ‘“‘Caleb Koons,”’ etc. 


ER since my sensational ex- 

perience with Keeley the “motor 

man” in the great ethero-plane, 

I chafed and fretted to visit 
the fiery planet once ,more and study 
further into the ways and habits of the 
interesting people I met with on my 
former visit. Bending all my energies 
to the task I rapidly constructed another 
ethero-plane, larger and better equipped 
than the first, in which labor I was assisted 
by my shadowy friend Keeley. There 
was no difficulty this time in procuring 
financial backing; in fact I was over- 
whelmed with an avalanche of letters 
proffering aid and asking a million or so 
questions, wise and otherwise. Ever 
since the thrilling account of my adven- 
tures was published solely in the columns 
of the NaTIoNAL MacGazine* this corre- 
spondence poured in upon me requiring 
the assistance of several secretaries to 
attend to it and.to sort out from the 
general mass whatever might be really 
useful to me on my intended voyage to 
Mars. 

“Keeley,” I said positively, as that 
ingenious “discarnaté intelligence” sat 
in my workshop regarding my efforts 
with ghostly approval, ‘“Keeley, I am de- 
termined not to make this trip unless one 
man, just one man goes with me.” 

Keeley nodded sagely, and twirled the 
big diamond in his soiled shirt-front. 

“You understand?” I queried. - 

“Of course. There’s only one man in 
these United States at present. 

“Not necessary to name him,” he added. 
“Native modesty and habitual self-repres- 
sion will enable him to keep the secret 
for a few days. But how are you going 
to persuade him to go? His time is so full 

* August and September, 1910. 
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with mundane affairs; hardly looks like he 
can cut out enough to run over to Mars.” 

“T’ve thought of a plan,” I answered. 
“T went to see the publishers and backers 
of the ‘World’s-Lookout,’ and represented 
to them the enormous advantages that 
will accrue to the promoters of such an 
expedition.” 

“Did you forget to mention the ton of 
radium you lost in your last runaway?” 
asked Keeley. 

“No, I did not. I dwelt on that briefly, 
but I saw that the bait was attractive. 
I represented the immense influence 
for good that such a weapon could wield 
in the fight with the Corporations. That 
settled it. ‘Fight fire with fire,’ cried the 
leading ‘influence’ behind the scenes. 
‘Teddy will go. Only, nobody must know 
anything about it till he comes back.’ ” 

Keeley sat up and regarded me sternly. 
“Now, see here, Kenyon,” he said, “quit 
that kidding. Some things are possible 
in this world, and in Mars, but when it 
comes to hiding Teddy under a bushel 
for three weeks so tight that nobody will 
know he’s anywheres ’round—oh, get out!’ 
And my “guide” leaned back in his chair 
in disgust. 

I informed my shadowy partner that 
the thing had been carefully evolved in 
the editorial sanctum. We had gone over 
all the objections and arranged for every 
one. Teddy was to know nothing of the 
scheme till all was ready for the start. 
Then the Committee of Arrangements 
who drew all the maps for Teddy’s aero- 
nautic campaigns across the continents 
would arrange a speech before the Asso- 
ciated Orders of War Veterans at a point 
not more than a few miles distant from 
my shop. After the speech the dis- 
tinguished Colonel was to be conveyed 
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in a touring car to a nearby town, the 
driver was to get lost and the party pass 
my shop. The rest was easy. The director 
of the party, now reduced to two of the 
editorial staff and the redoubtable Colonel, 
were to be met by myself; introductions 
would ensue; the purpose of my voyage 
explained; the great ethero-plane exhibited 
all a-tremble with power for the flight, 
and the Colonel would be invited to take 
the seat of honor beside me and make a 
dash to Mars. 

“Do you think he will stand that?” 
I inquired of Keeley. 

“Not on your sweet life,” replied that 
worthy, grinning with appreciation. 

“Say,” he added, “I’m glad I intro- 
duced you to my atomic force. You can 
come back, I reckon.” 

“Teddy can, anyhow,” I answered. 
“But, you see, the dear public can’t know 
where he is, for the staff will keep mum, 
and there is no ethero-wireless as yet. 
The only thing shakes me a trifle is the 
fear that somebody will want to arrest 
those editors for murder.” 

Keeley laughed sardonically. “Quit 
that!” he said. ‘Don’t you know nobody 
can kill Teddy? He’s a bit 100 previous. 
Go ahead with your scheme. [I'll help all 
I can.” 

So it fell out that the wished-for op- 
portunity arrived in good shape. The 
ethero-plane was all ready to cast loose; 
every provision had been made for the 
voyage; the speech was delivered amidst 
the uproarious applause of the Associated 
Orders; the big touring car started on its 
rapid run and soon reached the vicinity 
of my mountain shop, where, concealed 
by ingenious barricades, the work had 
been carried on without setting the world 
agog. I heard the “honk! honk! honk!” 
of the car and turned to Keeley. 

“Here he is!’ I cried enthusiastically. 
“Now, Keeley, I count on you doing all 
you can to persuade him to go.” 

“Shows all you know about psychics,” 
growled Keeley, beginning to fade from 
view. “I can’t visualize before him. He’d 
knock out all the ghosts of his ancestors 
at a clip. You’ve got to paddle your own 
canoe this time.” 

I rushed down just in time to greet the 
touring party, and in a few moments it 


burst upon me that I was privileged to 
entertain the only living ex-President 
of the great United States. Of course under 
the circumstances it soon leaked out that 
I was the man who made the extraordinary 
first trip to our planetary neighbor. The 
Colonel was awake at once. 

“Are you the chap that made that in- 
terstellar dash?” he queried. 

I replied with becoming modesty that 
I was. 

“And it was no fake—the real thing?” 

I assured him on this point. 

‘When are you going to start?” 

“Tn half an hour.” 

“Who is going with you?” 

“There can be only one passenger.” 

“Ah! How long will it take?” 

I made a hasty mental calculation based 
upon Mars’ present distance of some sixty 
million miles, and the speed I had been 
able to attain when dashing down the 
Milky Way, and replied with assurance: 

“About sixty hours, Colonel.” 

“Good!” he ejaculated. ‘‘Can we do 
the planet in a week?” 

I caught at his assumption of the “‘we,”’ 
and replied carelessly: ‘Oh yes, we can 
see most everything in that time.” 

“And get back in another four days?” 

SVien”” 

The next query was fired at close 
quarters, the Colonel’s eyes blazing with 
interest. 

“What sort of a man do you want for 
passenger?” a 

“He must have decided qualifications,” 
I replied, measuring my words. “He must 
possess unusual confidence in his own 
resources.” - 

“Hm!?? 

“He must have initiative.” 

“Hm!” 

“He must know how to adapt himself 
to all sorts of conditions and all sorts of 
people.”’ 

“Hm!’’ 

“He must have ready courage, positive 
action, unlimited assurance of success, 
no hesitation about grappling with dif- 
ficulties no matter how appalling, a fair 
knowledge of most everything, and magnet- 
ism to make up for the things he don’t 
know. He must—” 

“Hm! hm! I see, I see,’’ broke in the 
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Colonel, laying his hand on the vibrodyne 
—I forgot to mention I had showed my 
guests the machinery and arrangements. 
“Let me see, Mr. Kenyon, do you think—” 
He paused a moment, and I saw that 
self-repression was struggling with the 
personal equation and getting the worst 
of the fight. 

“Do you think I will do, Mr. Kenyon?” 
he suddenly exploded. 

“The place is for you, Colonel,” I re- 
plied, with my best bow, “and you are 
the man for the place.” 

While I was dimly wondering if I had 
trespassed on Mr. Petronius’ masterly 
reply to Nero concerning the spectacle 
of burning Rome, the Colonel grabbed 
my hand and squeezed the tears from my 
eyes as he shouted: 

“T)-e-e-lighted! Let’s start at once.” 

Our plan had succeeded. A few part- 
ing words of advice to the “staff” enjoined 
strictest secrecy as to our movements 
until the public curiosity had been worked 
up to the highest pitch; then it was sug- 
gested that hints be thrown out of another 
planet subjugated and another realm of 
space unlocked, and all things prepared for 
a tremendous home-coming reception upon 
a world-wide scale. Then we were off. 

I gave the repulsion transmitter to my 
distinguished passenger and directed him 
how to manipulate it. Manipulation 
came easy to him, and the great ethero- 
plane rose majestically above the trees 
of the Blue Ridge. 

“What will you christen this ship?” 
yelled one of the “staff” from below. I 
caught up the wine bottle and yelled in 
reply as I broke it over the window-sill: 

“Oyster Bay! and no bar!” 

“Good!” cried my companion. ‘Good- 
bye, boys. Keep things effervescing till 
I come back.” 


II 


There were several things on this trip 
that excited the interest of my Passenger. 
I use a capital P, for there was only the 
one. When the indicators showed a 
speed of a million miles an hour the Colonel 
expressed his wonder at the absence of 
all jar or swish or swing. 

“One would not know we were moving 
at all,” he said. 


I explained that all sense of motion is 
relative; we only know we move by seeing 
some object stand still or move in another 
direction; or else we know we move by 
feeling the swish of the air against us. 
I said: 

“When you look from a car window you 
gauge your speed by the nearest objects, 
the telegraph poles, fence posts and the 
like. The farther objects, like distant hills, 
do not give you any sense of speed. Now, 
in this case, we have no near objects to 
look at. If they were near we would not 
see them because of our immense velocity. 
There goes a meteorite now”—a sharp 
“ping!” was heard on the outer wall. ‘We 
couldn’t see it; it moved too fast.” 

“Then you mean to say,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, ‘‘that one can move with such 
velocity that one loses all appreciation 
of that velocity and seems to stand still?” 

“Exactly, Colonel,’ I replied, ee 
him squarely in the eye. 

“Hm!” he said. “I never thes "of 
that.” 

“On my first trip,” I continued, “I 
learned much from my ‘guide,’ Mr. Keeley. 
He reminded me that the sun and stars 
are all moving at frightful speed, but no- 
body on said spheres knows anything of it. 
And a single lone man, flying through space 
at equal velocity, has no possible means of 
realizing that he is moving at all unless— 

“Unless what?” broke in my impatient 
listener. 

“Unless he encounters some resistance, 
or passes near some other body, say within 
a few thousand miles. Then—” 

“Ah! I have it!” cried the Colonel. 
‘Well, I must confess this thing seems 
slow. I’d rather have some resistance. 
I want to see the sparks fly; ‘I want to zhee 
ze wheels go round.’ My policy is like 
dynamite—always busts the strongest 
resistance first. You’ve noticed that 
probably?” 

I confessed I had observed it. 

“T’m after the thief!” he cried, waving 
his arms vigorously in the air. “That 
means the resistance. What’s the use of 
strength and power in the world if you 
don’t use it on something. Yank ’em out. 
Shake the®stuffing—but, my dear Kenyon, 
this is confidential, you know. One must 
be discreet before the public.” 
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This matter of realizing one’s own speed 
seemed to interest the Colonel. He re- 
curred to it several times. 

“Tt makes me begin to realize the in- 
significance of our two-cent earth, after 
all,”” he observed, when in quieter mood. 
“Just to think, a man may be whisking 
through space twenty-four million miles 
a day, and feel as steady as a rock, not 
knowing he is going some. Queer! isn’t 
it? Hm! Hm! Now everything I have 
been used to sends the blood tingling and 
the breath quickening and the heart 
pounding. It is my policy always to see 
results; I want to feel something give way 
every now and then.” 

“T suppose something will give way, 
Colonel,”’ I observed, ‘‘one of these days 
when two stars strike together in midocean, 
so to speak.” 

“You bet it will,” he answered, “but, 
say, that is too slow; too remote. May 
have to wait a million years to see it. And 
then, if it happens to you, you won’t see 
it at all. Oh, come back! My policy is to 
do the thing yourself, and to do it now. 
You hear me? I don’t like standing off 
and letting somebody else do it. Do it 
yourself, and do it now! that’s my motto. 
Say! when are we due?” 

“We will arrive in just five hours,” I 
replied. “It may be that the Martian 
telescopes in the government observatory 
have picked us before this. Anyhow we 
can count on a warm reception.” 

The Colonel buried himself in the Es- 
peranto Primer, which he had already 
studied for hours at a time, and I cleared 
the decks, so to speak, for action and 
steered the ethero-plane for the Martian 
Capital as best I could. 


I 


When we swung down gracefully through 
the Martian atmosphere and drew near 
enough to open our windows, we saw that 
great preparations had been made for 
our landing. The population were out 
en masse; brightly colored booths and 
stands had been erected, and the music 
of bands floated up on the still air. I may 
remark that there are very few and unim- 
portant storms on Mars, owing to the 
thinness of his atmosphere and other 
causes. When I mentioned this to T. R. 
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he shook his head and expressed a fear 
that the inhabitants must be ‘‘molly- 
coddles.”” It takes resistance to develop 
a sturdy race, he said. But the rest of 
his remarks were postponed by a mighty 
cheer that made the éthero-plane tremble 
as we touched the ground not far from 
the stands before mentioned. I was about 
to present my companion, and was actually 
clearing my throat as a preliminary, when 
he astonished me and the natives as well 
by springing out of the window, standing 
lightly on the ledge and retaining his hold 
with his left hand while with his right he 
waved the Stars and Stripes and yelled 
in choice Esperanto: 

“Greetings, Martians! I bring you the 
good-will of the greatest people on Earth. 
My name is—” 

A roar from the crowd took shape in 
the sounds: 

“T, R—T. R—T. R. P. P. Teddy! 
Teddy! Teddy!’ 

It was delivered in truly college yell 
fashion, and almost lifted one’s hair with 
its force. As if in reply to my mental 
query how on Mars did they know his 
name, I heard a chuckle in the corner of 
the ethero-plane pilot house and turning 
my gaze thither, saw my old friend and 
guide, Keeley. 

“Did you do this, Keeley?” I inquired. 

“Sure,” replied the shadow. “Several 
discarnates have passed over lately, and 
I commissioned some of them to step on 
in advance and submit the news to the 
Major who helped you when you were 
here before—the military man who knew 
Esperanto; you remember him. He is 
a good psychic and caught onto the thing 
immediately. Pretty rousing reception 
that, wasn’t it?” 

While he was imparting this informa- 
tion T. R. had been busy as usual: Treat- 
ing the small outer deck of the ethero- 
plane as if it had been the rear platform 
of a transcontinental Pullman, he swung 
himself down to the ground and was im- 
mediately surrounded by an admiring 
crowd of Martians, each eager to get a 
word with him and to wring his hand. 
In short my occupation was gone. There 
was nothing for me to do except to hunt 
for my Major friend and see what arrange- 
ments could be made to tour the planet 

















in the shortest possible time and at the 
most advantageous terms. 

One thing however puzzled me and I 
sought the seclusion of the pilot house 
to ascertain if Keeley would enlighten 
me. I wanted to know the meaning of 
the “P. P.” after T. R. in the Martian yell. 

“Can’t you get onto that?” asked Keeley. 
“Why, that’s just dead easy.” 

“It might be ‘power of attorney’ for 
the Earth,” I suggested cautiously. Keeley 
laughed. 

“That’s good,” he assented. “Or it 
might be ‘Perennial President,’ or Popular 
Person. You can take your choice. He’s 
likely to be all of them before he gets 
through. But I reckon it stands for Pro- 
gressive Promoter.” 

T. R. certainly was popular on Mars. 
He captured the entire planet in a light- 
ning tour of a week. I proposed traveling 
by the Martian Gyroscope railways, but 
the Colonel said that was too slow and 
insisted on using the ethero-plane itself 
because in that we could make any speed 
short of a meteorite’s velocity. Then he 
said all the Martians wanted to see the 
machine and it was part of his policy to 
educate the people everywhere along all 
progressive lines. Accordingly we rushed 
over Mars in our own private touring car, 
and T. R. called the attention of the people 
at every stop to the machine itself as a 
concrete example of the wonderful prog- 
ress made on Earth in the last few years. 

He poured an astonishing amount of 
history into his audiences in a few ad- 
dresses, compressing most of the telling 
events in his presidential term and his 
Africa-Europe tour into scintillating 
points for Martian admiration and as- 
similation. He loaded up with all the 
chief points concerning Martian govern- 
ment and politics and turned them to 
account in His platform talks. 

When he understood that there are no 
trusts in Mars, and the reason for that 
blissful state of things, he grasped at it 
eagerly. 

“T have always told my earthly friends,” 
he cried, “that publicity would cure the 
trust evil. Now you people have proved 
my words true. I congratulate you with 


all my heart upon your distinguished 
achievement.” 


(Immense applause). 
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Again when informed that every Martian 
who originated, or invented anything 
did so purely for the public good he was 
all enthusiasm and said to his audience: 

“There it is once more. It has always 
been my policy to urge the public good 
as the one supreme aim and object. I 
told my earth friends and countrymen a 
thousand times that the individual’s 
rights must be modified and influenced by 
the public good, while of course the public 
good must fully embrace and consider 
the individual’s rights. I understand you 
concede that this balanced scheme can 
never be absolutely perfect; we must ap- 
proximate toward it as rapidly as possible. 
It affords me eminent satisfaction to find 
so intelligent a people thus confirming and 
endorsing my oft-repeated declarations.” 

One thing stumped T. R. He could 
not get over it. That was the utter ab- 
sence of publishers, editors and the like. 
But when he understood the reason he 
was. somewhat: relieved. My obliging 
military friend gave the explanation. He 
said: 

“You. must understand, honored sir, 
that Mars has a history. In former ages 
things were very much as you have 
sketched as now existing on the Earth. 
But after centuries of evolvement, and 
after great and wonderful changes in our 
atmospheric and electric environment the 
whole temper of the people altered. To 
a great extent the principle of fermenta- 
tion was taken from the atmosphere, and 
the chemical rays of the sun greatly 
modified. This produced, by strict 
scientific law, a corresponding absence 
of what I may call the fermenting principle 
in the Martian race. Our blood cooled; 
our brains were unhindered; we learned 
and retained what we learned; old things 
that had resulted in trouble were laid 
aside instinctively; we became a quiet, 
peaceful people; old issues and disputes 
died out; there was nothing left but 
interest in general and particular advance- 
ment; in short, what you call the public 
good. Under this. regime knowiedge soon 
became general; everybody acquired some- 
thing of the powers of mental psychometry; 
there was nothing to fight about and there- 
fore no special room for a turbulent press. 
Your ‘yellow journals’ became impossible. 
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“‘ Keeley, I am determined not to make this trip unless one man, just one man, goes with me”’ 


Physical life was lengthened greatly, 
and men preferred personal contact and 
conversation to correspondence, and were 
able to fall back upon telepathy instead 
ofa newspaper extra.” 

| The Colonel was aghast for a moment; 
then he rallied and admitted: 

“Well, that is going some. You have 
cause for rejoicing. But I wish you could 
visit me in America and glance over the 
details of our present fight with the cor- 





porations, the railroad Titan, the labor 
unions, the wealthy malefactors, the 
political corruptionists, the mendacious 
journalists, the simon-pure liars of every 
stripe. My policy is bearing fruit every- 
where and we are confidently expecting 
a better state of things when all that 
following whose spirit is practically criminal 
will have been weeded out and consigned 
to an eternal limbo. I make it a special 
point to unearth the criminal whether he 
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belong to the poor or the predatory rich. 
I am delighted to find that your history 
proves the correctness of my policy once 
more.” 

Speaking to an immense audience at a 
beautiful city that stood at the beginning 
of the Great Northern Canal, the Colonel 
said in part: 

“T am struck with the central idea in 
your government. It has-long been a 
hobby with me to enlarge the mental 
scope of my countrymen and persuade 
them to look at things in a large way. 
Local issues are not many; that is, those 
that really are local. Most real issues are 
national in their character and should 
be treated nationally. I am always after 
big things. Life is too short to waste on 
infinitesimals. Give me a telescope every 
time rather than a microscope. Fill up 
the measure of your politics with great, 
big, live matters that concern the whole 
nation. The longer you look at big things, 
the sooner will your minds become en- 
larged and take in the great rather than 
the small. Of course the central govern- 
ment must regard the local to a degree, 
but it stands to reason that the local must 


always give way to the general when it 


comes to a positive choice.” (Great ap- 


plause). 
IV 


And then we went fishing! 

There are no animals on Mars except 
a few of the domestic varieties. Hunting 
is out of the question. But the immense 
canals that stretch from the polar to the 
equatorial regions of the planet are alive 
with fish, many of which furnish the most 
exciting sport. We ran up the Great 
Northern Canal to a point corresponding 
with our arctic circle. Here the canal 
meets the northern sea that is supplied 
from the melting ice caps, and the greatest 
variety of fish are found, some of them of 
enormous size. After two days oftamazing 
sport we returned in the ethero-plane 
to the Martian Capital in the temper- 
ate zone, our “hold” literally laden with 
spoils. 

“Truly I never saw such fish,” exclaimed 
T. R. as he tried to classify his catch for 
the Smithsonian or National Institutes. 
“When I tell my friends on Earth that 
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I caught five hundred dozen ten pounders, 
superior to any trout they ever hauled 
in, won’t there be some lifting of the eye- 
brows? 

“But there’s no use bothering with 
small fry,” he continued. “When I go 
hunting I want the biggest game there is. 
Fishing wasn’t in it in Africa; we couldn’t 
waste time on that when lions and ele- 
phants and rhinoceri were abundant as 
rabbits at home. So what’s the use of all 
these ten pounders? Now here’s a fish 
worth catching. Look at him.” 

The Colonel laid his hand on one of the 
Martian monsters, weighing a thousand 
pounds, which we had caught with an 
electric harpoon and hauled in with the 
engine of the ethero-plane. 

“We'll stuff that and give him the chief 
place in the museum at Washington. That 
will take the record.” 

This pleasing occupation was rather 
suddenly interrupted by my catching 
sight of a shadowy something in the 
corner that presently suggested my “guide”’ 
—Keeley. It dawned upon me that he 
wanted to communicate with me, but 
I saw at once he could not do so when T. R. 
was present. Psychics can’t live with 
P. P.s, so Keeley explained to me when I 
made an excuse to leave my distinguished 
passenger for a moment. “I thought I 
would just drop in and give you the latest 
mail from Earth.” 

“What is it, Keeley?” I anxiously in- 
quired. “Anything important happened?” 

“Oh, nothing very special,” drawled | 
Keeley. “You see Professor James, the 
distinguished psychical research man, has 
lately come over to our side, and he has 
been trying to communicate with Hyslop 
and Mr. Stead and the rest. Somehow 
the news has arrived that—” 

“That what? Hurry up, Keeley. Don’t 
aggravate one’s curiosity.” 

“Nothing particular; only Maine has 
gone Democratic.” 

“You don’t expect me to believe ‘such 
a fish story as that, do you?” I scornfully 


* inquired. 


“Might as well,” replied my “guide.” 
“They’ve got the governor and a lot more; 
and when you recall the fact that there 
never was a Democratic congressmanjfrom 
Maine, it looks queer to see three out of 
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four tumble into the lap of the old De- 
mocracy.” 

When I imparted this startling news to 
T. R. he exploded. 

“Why, that means that Hale of Maine 
will have to retire whether he wants to 
or not. Something is going wrong. I 
must get back p. d.q. This insurgency 
means something. I see, I see. My 
policy is working out. The people are 
getting their optics open and are learning 
a thing or two. My dear Kenyon, let’s 
say good-bye and crowd on all steam for 
home. Make it two million miles an hour 
if you can. I must get back to the office 
and take a peep through the World’s- 
Lookout at once.” 


V 


In two hours we were back at the 
Martian Capital, the ethero-plane ready 
for the return, and an enormous crowd 
gathered for the send-off. I seized the 


repulsion transmitter and stood ready 
to press the spring while the Colonel 
clambered out upon the small deck and 
shouted in stentorian tones, his farewell. 

“T will never forget you and your kind- 


ness,” he cried, his hand on his heart. 
“This has been a unique experience and 
I will turn it to good account on Earth 
at the first opportunity. The forcible 
endorsement you and your history have 
given me and my policy is worth much 
more than the paltry pounds of radium 
bestowed upon us in compensation for 
our all too feeble efforts to instruct and 
entertain you while in your midst. 

“Let the average man among you seek 
to improve his standards and estate. You 
who are above the average must bend to 
help others, and you who are below must 
reach out a hand to be grasped. The 
health of the whole body politic is vastly 
more. important than the health of the 
individual, but it is plain that only as 
you improve the individual can the whole 
be elevated. 

“Never forget to weed out and weed 
out and weed out till you have a clean 
garden, or one as nearly clean as your 
limitations make possible. Hammer away 
at abuses and never let up”— 

A voice. “There are no abuses here. 
We’ve got past that.” 
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“No, you haven’t. Don’t fool your- 
selves like that. Hammer away at abuses 
whether you see them or not. If you 
don’t the weeds will surely grow again 
when you are most secure. Merely legal 
issues will become moral issues over night 
if your vigilance is relaxed. Corruption 
is a great law of this material universe. 
Our only hope is in clinging to the greater 
law of progress. Keep on! Move! Don’t 
stand still. Stir the great pot of public 
opinion till you see the bubbles on top. 
Keep things effervescing. Idleness is 
death. The very first thing said of this 
present universe is that someone moved! 

“We will soon have a regular passenger 
service between the spheres. Why not? 
If so much has been done in a hundred 
years, who can limit our progress in the 
future? Progress! that is the word. Sub- 
stantive and verb; we want them both. 
Good-bye. Come over and see me after 
my policy has worked a little longer. 
Good-bye! Good luck to you all! 

“Touch her off, Mr. Kenyon!” 

As I pressed the spring on the trans- 
mitter the great craft trembled slightly 
and then rose majestically above the 
throng gathered outside the Capital. Sud- 
denly the musical director stood up and 
waved a handsome baton. Ten thousand 
trained singers sprang to their feet, the 
baton waved again, five hundred instru- 
ments swelled out in a great chord, and 
then from ten thousand throats burst 
forth a chorus that made the atmosphere 
vibrate to its limits: 

“Has everybody here seen Teddy?” 

It was the most awe-inspiring thing I 
ever saw in all my life. T.R. was positively 
overcome, and leaned limply against the 
window frame, mopping his crimson 
countenance with his handkerchief. In 
a moment, as the chorus came to a 
pause, he sprang inside, leaned out and 
shouted: 

“Forget me; that is all right; but don’t 
forget my policy. Pro-gress! Pro-gress! 
Be a progressive! 

“Now, Mr. Kenyon,” he exclaimed, 
turning to me, “get out of this atmosphere 
as quickly as you can, and see if we can’t 
run up the miles a million or so an hour. 
Really, that last experience was almost 
too much for yours truly.” 
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I bent all my energies to comply with 
his request. We were soon above the 
Martian atmosphere, but not before my 
distinguished passenger, gazing through 
a telescope of remarkable power, suddenly 
cried out: 

“Great United States! 
suppose I see?” 

I eagerly protested my ignorance and 
my desire to learn. T. R. laughed heartily 
and then after another peep, cried: 

“There’s a regular Teddy-bear climbing 
up the Capitol flag-pole with the Stars 
and Stripes in his mouth. I wonder if 
they mean anything by that?” 

On this point I was unable to offer any 
suggestions, and all my attention was called 
for to keep the ethero-plane on the shortest 
course, the great vibrodyne humming, 
and the indicators showing a marvellous 
velocity. Without a break I stood on 
the bridge, so to-speak, and directed our 
course, and in less than fifty hours saw 
we were approaching the Earth. Shortly 
after nightfall we entered the atmosphere, 
and before we had descended nearer the 
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surface than ten miles my wireless ap- 
paratus began to work vigorously. In 
two minutes the Colonel was in communi- 
cation with the office of the World’s Look- 
out and the staff notified of his coming. 

In the midst of clouds and gloom we 
reached the anchorage in the Blue Ridge 
without being noticed by anyone. The 
touring car was ready, and the Colonel, 
after squeezing my hand into a jelly, and 
urging me to visit him soon and often, 
was whisked away to the nearest station 
and rushed to New York. 

Now comes the very strangest thing 
in all this strange narrative. I am sure 
I will not be believed. The public generally 
will consign me to perpetual membership 
in the Ananias club. But I can only die 
once. I must stick to the truth no matter 
what happens. Here it is. T. R. had 
been away for eight days; his staff had 
kept their counsel, and nobody knew it. 
Not one living soul even suspected that 
Teddy had been to Mars. Now, it is out, 
I feel relieved. Faithfully, 

Orr KENYON. 
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i WAS coming from Liverpool upon one of the famous liners,” says Bishop Potter, 
“and although the sky was clear and the weather warm a somewhat tempestuous 

sea had occasioned more than the usual amount of seasickness among the passengers. 
As I paced the deck one afternoon, I noticed a lady reclining upon one of the benches, 
and the unearthly pallor of her face and the hopeless languidity of her manner indicated 
that she had reached that state of collapse which marks the limit of seasickness. 

“Touched by this piteous spectacle, and approaching the poor creature, in my most 
compassionate tone, I asked: ‘Madam, can I be of any service to you?’ 

“She did not open her eyes, but I heard her murmur faintly: ‘Thank you, sir, but 
there is nothing you can do—nothing at all.’ 

“ “At least, madam,’ said I tenderly, ‘permit me to bring you a glass of water.’ 

“She moved her head feebly and answered: ‘No, I thank you—nothing at all.’ 

“ ‘But your husband, madam,’ said I, ‘the gentleman lying there with his head in 
your lap—shall I not bring something to revive him?’ 

“The lady again moved her head feebly, and again she murmured faintly and be- 
tween gasps: “Thank you, sir, but—he—is—not—my—husband. I—don’t—know— 


4 kd ” 
who he is! —From the book “Heart Throbs.”’ 
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FOR LIFE 


THE DOCTORS STORY 


By FANNIE 


OCTOR REYNOLDS was a successful 
and popular physician, a man of wide 
experience, and much literary culture. He 
had given up an extensive city practice to 
locate in our little coast town, on account 
of his failing health, evidently heeding the 
injunction: “Physician, heal thyself.” 

He soon became extremely popular with 
all classes of our citizens, and much be- 
loved among the poorer element, to whom 
he gave his services free. Of middle age, 
with reserved manner, and dignified 
bearing, he was a man to command both 
respect and confidence. 

I was strongly attracted toward him 
from the first, and to my shy overtures 
of friendship he responded cordially and 
we soon became quite intimate. And to 
my surprise, when he unbent, he was de- 
lightfully human, and vastly entertaining, 
to one of my youth and inexperience. 

It was at the close of an unusually busy 
day for the doctor that we sat together 
on the piazza of his pleasant home, puffing 
at our after dinner cigars, and watching 
the golden disk of the full moon, as it 
slowly rose above the tree tops. 

In addition to his usual round of patients, 
there had, that day, been one of those 
tragedies which are becoming so terribly 
frequent, in which life is so needlessly 
taken during the heat of anger. 

The survivor in this case had been 
dangerously wounded, and Dr. Reynolds, 
true to the ethics of his profession, had 
used all his skill to save a life, perhaps 
for the hangman. We had discussed the 
case at length and, leaning back in his 
comfortable chair, the doctor was watch- 
ing the blue rings of smoke that circled 
upward from his Havana. 

“IT had a pretty close call, myself, 
once!” he remarked suddenly, as the 
recollection struck him. 

“A narrow escape from death it was, 
and under such unusually strange circum- 
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stances that I have always wondered, 
and been thankful that it didn’t turn my 
hair white!” and with an amused laugh, 
he leaned forward to knock the ash from 
his cigar end. 

“Why do you laugh?” I asked, in sur- 
prise. “It couldn’t have been funny!” 

“It was both tragic and amusing, 
although anything but a laughing matter 
at the time!” was his reply. “It was a 
strange experience, and I had a narrow 
escape from death!’”’ His tone had become 
grave, and much interested, I begged him 
to relate his experience. 

“Like most young medicos,”’ he began, 
“I thought, on receiving my diploma, 
that all that was necessary to achieve 
fame and fortune, was to open an office, 
put up a sign, and a multitude of grateful 
and admiring patients would advertise 
my skill. So I opened an office (a small 
one, to be sure) and a gilded sign informed 
the public of the fact. But, to my sur- 
prise and disappointment, the expected 
patients failed to materialize. Day after 
day I sat in my office, waiting and wish- 
ing for the expected patients who failed 
to come. But I would not let myself 
be discouraged or lose faith in myself. 
I recalled all the stories I had read or 
heard of the early struggles of many great 
men, and how they had at last won, by 
patience and perseverance, and took a 
fresh hold upon my courage, resolving 
to emulate them. So, refusing to despond, 
I arose hopefully each day, and hurried 
to and from my little office as if each 
moment was precious. While there I 
spent the patientless hours in studying 
my medical books, and in reading many 
of the works of the best poets and authors 
from the public library. In this manner, 
I gained a fair knowledge of literature, 
and the hours I thought so irksome were 
well spent, after all. 

“On a bright June morning, I remem- 
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ber, I was hastening, as usual to my little 
office, feeling unusually hopeful and con- 
fident. I had reached the steps of the 
building, where it was located, and as 
I paused a moment, a tall, dark and 
heavily bearded man came to a halt 
beside me. Glancing behind, and about 
him, he asked: ‘Where can I find a phy- 
sician?’ ‘I am one myself, and at your 
service, sir!’ I answered -quickly, while 
my heart leaped. Here was a patient at 
last, perhaps! ‘I am in search of one with 
brains, and, although young, you seem 
intelligent,’ he replied, his eyes scanning 
my face. ‘There’s no hope for me, I 
know, but you may give me some relief!’ 
and he sighed. 

“Come into my office, sir!’ I hastened 
to say, ‘I’ll examine and do all I can for 
you! This way, sir!’ 

“T ascended the steps and the big man 
followed, his hand on my arm. Through 
the outer and into the inner and private 
office, I piloted him, and drawing forward 
a couple of armchairs, I invited him to 
be seated. His large, deep-set, and in- 
tensely black eyes burned with a strange 
lustre, and their expression seemed to 
indicate that his thoughts were elsewhere. 
He was silent for some moments, and 
then burst out suddenly: ‘My sufferings 
‘are intense! None can dream of what I 
endure!’ laying a hand upon his side. 
‘It is killing me by inches, and yet—’ 
his eyes flashed, ‘My private physicain, 
brainless idiot! insists that I am mistaken 
in regard to my malady! As if I did not 
know! My father had the same disease, 
and it killed him!’ I gazed at my patient 
wonderingly. To what did he allude? 
He seemed the picture of health. Perhaps 
it was appendicitis! I opened my lips to 
question him, but he began again: ‘I’ve 
known and dreaded it for years! I know 
that I am doomed!’ 

“What is it, sir?’ I gasped, startled 
by his strange manner. ‘What do you 
think ails you?’ 

“*Think!’ he repeated. 
sir! 


‘I don’t think, 
I’am perfectly certain that I have 
internal cancer!’ 

“ ‘Cancer!’ I exclaimed much surprised. 
‘Oh, I guess you are mistaken!’ I answered 
with youthful confidence. ‘At least I hope 
so,’ I added hastily, as he frowned heavily. 
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“Like all the others, you think I’m 
mistaken,’ he muttered, and rose from his 
seat. ‘You recognize me, of course, 
and should know that it is true!’ 

“No, sir, you have the advantage of 
me,’ I replied wonderingly. ‘I do not re- 
member ever seeing you before!’ ‘What!’ 
and he glared at me. ‘Surely you knew 
me at once! Not know me!’ Thrusting 
one hand into his breast, and the other 
behind him, he towered over me, and I 
gazed intently at him. He was well 
dressed and certainly distinguished look- 
ing, and was perhaps some celebrity then 
in the limelight. I strove to recall the 
faces of all men of note that I remem- 
bered. In vain I strove to place him 
in my mental gallery of great men, which, 
to tell the truth, was small. 

“Every schoolboy is familiar with 
my form and features,’ the deep voice 
rumbled on. ‘My name and fame are 
world wide! No one could fail to recog- 
nize me!’ I shook my head, and repeated, 
‘No, sir, you are a stranger to me!’ 

“Ts it possible?’ and turning abruptly 
away, my strange patient walked to the 
window and gazed out. Slowly approach- 
ing, he passed behind my chair to reach 
his own. The next moment, a pair of 
long and powerful arms reached over my 
shoulders, a stout cord was passed over 
my chest and arms, while a terrible voice 
hissed in my ear: ‘Silence! Make a 
movement or a sound and it will be your 
last!’ 

“T had neither time nor inclination for 
either, for I was so taken aback and dazed 
by the sudden and violent attack that 
I was as helpless as an infant in the grasp 
of a giant. 

“With lightning-like rapidity, the cord 
was passed about me, again and again, 
over my body, even my legs, binding me 
fast to the chair, unable to move a limb. 

“Then my captor again stood before 
me, holding in one hand a keen-bladed, 
murderous-looking knife. It needed but 
one glance at his face, at his glaring eyes, 
to tell me that I was in the power and at 
the merey of a madman! For a few 
moments, overcome with horror and be-. 
wilderment, I felt as if paralyzed in brain 
and body. But I quickly regained con- 
trol of my faculties and began to think. 
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“My first patient was undoubtedly 
mad, a dangerous lunatic, either some 
noted personage, suddenly gone mad, or 
an escaped madman, with the common 
hallucination that he was some great man, 
either dead or alive. I dared not make 
a sound to summon help, and there was 
not a chance in a thousand that anyone 
would enter the outer office, and, even 
if they did, they would -never think of 
opening the door marked ‘Private.’ 

“What a situation! My only chance 
for life was to remain as calm as possible 
and not excite my captor. If he intended 
to kill me I might divert him from his 
purpose, for the insane are easily deceived 
and their moods change quickly. 

“With one hand thrust into his breast, 
and the other behind him, he stood gazing 
at me frowningly. 

“So you dare to say that you don’t 
know me!’ he burst out angrily. ‘I, who 
am known to all, and whose fame is world- 
wide! There is not a corner of the earth 
that my name has not penetrated, as the 
greatest man of modern times, and for 
ages to come! Yet you, an educated 
physician, fail to recognize me!’ 

“*T am very sorry, sir!’ I stammered. 

“What everlasting glory is mine!’ he 
almost shouted, growing more and more 
more excited. ‘I, the greatest military 
genius the world has ever known! The 
very earth has trembled under the tread 
of my marching legions as again and again 
I have led them to battle, and always to 
victory! My name is forever engraved 
in the temple of fame, and my power is 
boundless! You shall guess who I am! 
I’ll give you one chance for your miserable 
life! If within ten minutes, you do not 
recall and tell me my name, I shall silence 
you forever!’ 

“T gazed at my terrible patient, with 
fascinated eyes, wondering if I .were 
really awake or the victim of some hideous 
nightmare. 

“Opening a handsome gold watch, he 
noted the time, and replaced it, saying, 
‘Ten minutes, remember!’ 

“*T am very young and ignorant, sir!’ 
I gasped humbly. ‘I can hardly be ex- 
pected to know much! Such a great man 
as you—’ 

“ ‘Greater than Caesar!’ he burst out 
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again. ‘Greatest of all heroes! There 
in none like me!’ 

“His eyes glowed, and with a smile he 
turned from me, and I could see that his 
mood was changing. It was plain now 
that he imagined himself to be someone 
he admired, some great soldier, either of 
the past or present. And I must guess 
what fancy possessed his crazed brain, 
or lose my life! And only ten minutes 
in which to think. 

“Quickly I recalled the names of all 
the great warriors of history, from Hanni- 
bal and Alexander, down to our own 
Washington, Lee and Grant, although I 
felt it to be a hopeless task. How could 
I guess among so many? If he would 
only inadvertently give me some clue 
to the hero of his fancy! Did he personally 
resemble the personage he imagined him- 
self to be—and was he now living or long 
since dead? 

“Rive minutes more!’ and passing be- 
fore me, the madman flashed the glitter- 
ing blade before my shrinking eyes. ‘Tell 
me, who and what I am, in the next few 
minutes, if you wish to live!’ and with 
bent head, he began slowly pacing the 
floor, muttering to himself. 

“T felt myself breaking into a cold 


perspiration, and fervently prayed that, 


some heaven-sent friend would enter the 
office in time to save me in case I guessed 
wrongly. Desperately I strove to think 
while the precious moments were slipping 
by. With my heart fairly pounding, and 
every sense on the alert, I listened to the 
muttered words that fell from the mad- 
man’s lips, as he paced to and fro: ‘Ah, 
my noble veterans, my gallant braves! 
How they adored me! Happy to shed 
their blood and die for me! And what. 
glory and everlasting fame we gained by 
our many victories! How truly was it 
said of me, that ‘At my name the world 
grew pale!’ 

“In vain I strove to concentrate my 
thoughts on his muttered words—my 
brain was reeling, and I was only conscious 
that time was flying. A few more minutes 
and I would be a bloody corpse, the 
mystery thereof never solved, or the 
murderer discovered. Again, my captor 
glanced at his watch, and just then there 
flashed. through my mind the recollection, 
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of his last words: ‘At my name the world 
grew pale.’ 

“Like a flash there came to me the 
memory of an old and battered volume 
which my mother had insisted on my 
reading, when a child. Heaven bless her 
for it! The first chapter began, I remem- 
bered: ‘Napoleon Bonaparte, “at whose 
name the world grew palel’’ was born at 
Ajjaico, in the island of Corsica.’ Eureka! 
I was saved! I could have shouted for 
joy, for undoubtedly my crazed patient 
imagined that he was himself the great 
Corsican! How stupid I had been not to 
guess. And, as I now recalled his words, 
I felt sure that I was right; and why 
he had declared that he was suffering 
from cancer, and that had caused Na- 
poleon’s death! 

“*Time’s up!’ and snapping shut his 
watch, the madman came swiftly toward 
me, knife in hand. ‘The ten minutes in 
which I allowed you to think have passed! 
Do you still fail to recognize me, whose 
face and figure are familiar to all? Now,’ 
folding his arms, ‘Who am I? Speak, 
before I silence you forever!’ His eyes 
blazed with the light of murderous in- 
sanity, and heaven-help me if I failed in 
my guess! Trembling in every limb and 
with a prayer for guidance, I gasped: 
‘Napoleon Bonaparte!’ 

, “Right, doctor, you are right! I am 
the great Emperor!’ and the lunatic 
beamed upon me with a smile that trans- 
formed him. ‘It angered me that you 
did not instantly recognize me, doctor! I 
am jealous of my fame, you see!’ and, still 
smiling winningly, he began to release me. 

“Pardon me for confining you thus!’ 
he continued, as with quick strokes of that 
terrible knife, he severed my bonds, and 
they fell from me. But the awful strain 
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had been too much for me, and, weak as 
an infant, I lay back in my chair, white 
and trembling, unable to lift a finger. 

“Then, thank heaven! there was a quick 
rush of feet across the outer office; the 
door was flung open, and two strong men 
rushed in and siezed the maniac. ‘Here 
he is!’ one shouted while the other ex- 
claimed: 

“*My God, what has he been doing? 
I hope he hasn’t hurt you, doctor?’ 

“But I didn’t answer, and am ashamed 
to say that I disgraced myself by fainting 
dead away for the first time in my life! 

“When I regained my senses my strange 
and terrible patient and one of the men 
were gone, and-the other was bending 
anxiously over me. “Thank goodness you 
are all right! The professor did give us a 
scare!’ he exclaimed as I opened my eyes. 
From him I learned the truth regarding 
my strange patient. 

“He was, it seemed, a man of some 
literary note, and while engaged on a 
work in which Napoleon was the central 
figure, he had been the victim of a severe 
attack of lagrippe. When he recovered, 
it was found that his mind was unbalanced, 
and he was placed in an asylum for treat- 
ment. The hallucination that he, himself, 
was the great Napoleon possessed his 
mind, and he became violent, even dan- 
gerous, unless humored. 

“He had managed to escape from the 
asylum that day, and although the atten- 
dants had quickly traced him to my office, 
but for that fortunate flash of memory 
on my part, they would have arrived too 
late to save me from a terrible death at 
his hands. 

“Pretty close shave, wasn’t it?” and, 
striking a match, the doctor leaned back, 
and lit a fresh cigar. 


° HAT Other Land, that Other Land 
Whose seas roll softly by our strand! 
What suns will shine, what winds will blow 
Beyond its border, who may know? 
Yet naught is alien, sea nor sun, 
Since God in all his worlds is one. 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor. 
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is only fair to admit that I started 

off with some misgivings on that long 
and lonely journey in the dead of winter 
to assume new duties, in a remote country 
high school. I say it was winter—winter 
in California conjures up the most alluring 
pictures, but even California affords many 
varieties of the season; and to leave the 
beautiful green fields and well-cared-for 
cities of the Bay region and go off to an 
altitude of over six thousand feet on 
the last day of January, cast a bit of a 
gloom over me, and yet, where would the 
born teacher not go if she saw a good field 
ahead of her? For when nature denied 
me the gifts and graces of my more for- 
tunate friends she graciously bestowed 
upon me one ruling passion—the teaching 
of children. 

Leaving Oakland in a gentle rain, which 
braced one and made one glad to be alive, 
I awoke the next morning in Reno to 
find a foot and a half of snow, with the 
wind blowing a cold, swift blast, and to 
make things all the more dispiriting we 
had failed, by fifteen minutes, to make 
connections with the northern bound 
train. I was anxious to reach my desti- 
nation and find out what manner of place 
I had contracted to live in for the next 
four or five months, but this delay afforded 
me an opportunity that I am never loathe 
to embrace, namely, that of exploring a 
new location. Therefore, being certain 
that no other train left for the north until 
twenty-four hours later, I betook me to 
the hotel, and, after breakfast, put in a 
pleasant day walking over the city of 
Reno trying to bring my mind to accept 
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the fact that it is a well-built and pretty 
place and not the cut-throat, wild and 
woolly place that I had heard it repre- 
sented to be. Before leaving the hotel 
I had sent the darkey porter into a fit 
of mirth by asking him to direct me to 
the street cars that would take me over 
the parts of the city most desirable to 
see. Only the whites of his eyes and his 
large teeth were visible in an ebony setting, 
as he grinned his reply: 

“Good Lawd, dis place ain’t got no 
kyars, ’cept dem as takes yo’ where yo’ 
doan want to go, ef yo’ wants to see dis 
place yo’ has to walk—an’ yo’ can see it 
all in half an hour.” 

However, the trip one hundred miles 
northward is the real beginning of the 
tale I have to tell, so passing over this 
time you find me on the morrow accepting 
the seat obtained for me by the hotel 
porter, who carried my luggage, and 
sought out the least dirty seat the car 
afforded, as being desirable for the only 
lady passenger. 

All of the comforts possessed by Pull- 
man coaches had been either negligently 
or designedly left out of this train, not 
excepting speed, for when we started out 
of the little station a yellow dog ran along- 
side of the train for fully a half mile, nor 
did the canine find any difficulty in keep- 
ing up with us though he limfted himself 
to a gentle jog-trot. 

Up, up through the mountains over a 
track as narrow as it dared be constructed 
without positive danger of upsetting the 
little train, and clinging to seats fashioned 
without springs one felt the ache in his 
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bones, but gloried in the novelty of the 
experierice, and enjoyed everything con- 
nected therewith, even to the round, 
jolly face of the lazy-looking conductor, 
presenting a curious contrast to our pre- 
conceived notions of the spick and span 
blue-uniformed personification of dignity 
that a conductor ought to be, in his dust- 
covered over-alls and semi-clean neglige 
shirt covered by a baggy sack coat. 

Ever higher we climbed through those 
sage-covered mountains that some say 
are monotonous and without beauty, 
but which have, as all nature has, a beauty 
of their own for him who in the love of 
nature has eyes to see. There they 
stretch for hundreds of miles in their 
rugged majesty, hiding their bare backs 
under the dense cover of sage, teaching 
in their impressive silence of the sub- 
limity of patience and repose. Who will 
say that along those same trails men shall 
not one day dig their way to untold wealth? 

One hundred miles northward, a, dis- 
tance we covered in nine hours, and then 
a short stop at the mountain hotel where 
we ate a hasty supper, and the:—the 
more daring, and let me acknowledge, 
the more ignorant of us, started in a blind- 
ing snowstorm for a thirty-six mile stage 
ride, over those mountains, in the dead 
of night with a nether-world darkness 
clinging to us, and with such roads as 
would put to shame a less civilized section 
of the world. 

I had been urged to remain over night 
and travel by daylight in a better con- 
veyance. But had I not been waiting all 
my life for a stage-ride, and now was it 
for me to allow this opportunity to slip 
from me so lightly? Not I. But as the 
landlady noticed my cloak of light ma- 
terial and my pretty little city-fashioned 
hat, she insisted upon my being wrapped 
up more properly if I would persist in 
starting out that night. I was swathed 
in a great lap-robe, and a thick hood 
was securely tied around"my” head, quite 
to my amuSement. 

As I took my seat in the stage I realized 
that after all I was doomed to some dis- 
appointment, for the style of this stage 
and its accoutrements were not what I 
always supposed to be, and I made bold 
to say to the driver that I liked a long 
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coach, with top seats, and a driver flourish- 
ing a long whip over the backs of six or 
eight spirited horses that just bounced 
along over the road. 

“Ever on a stage before, what do you 
know about ’em?” he asked, evidently 
scenting a city tenderfoot. 

“No, I’ve never been on one,” I acknowl- 
edged, “but I’ve always longed for just 
this chance, and I know about stage 
coaches from stories and pictures in the 
books.” 

“‘Well,”’ he replied, “I ain’t got no fine 
stage, nor six hosses, nor yit no long 
whip, but when it comes to bouncin’ over 
the road—why, young woman, I’ll show 
you more bounce in the next six hours 
than you ever dreamed of before!’ 

And he was true to his word! A careful 
driver and a kind-hearted man was he. 

There was one other passenger, a sturdy 
young, mountain-born man, more fitted 
than a tenderly raised city girl for such a 
night’s ride. We three sat on the front 
seat, I being between the driver and the 
passenger who put me back of their arms 
that I might not be thrown out of the 
seat entirely. Gigantic boulders, deep 
holes, packed snow that almost stalled 
our horses, strong though they were and 
accustomed to such hardships, a wagon 
innocent of springs and not well ballasted, 
and above and below and around us 
that clinging, impenetrable blackness. 

Hitting a great rock we would bounce 
high into the air and come down with a 
loud “chug” on the uneven earth below us, 
and often our wagon would twist and 
would stand at right angles with our 
horses. The cold was penetrating and the 
robe and coat seemed thin protection 
against it. 

“Are you glad you came?” asked the 
affable driver, after we had been out some 
two hours. “Do you think you would have 
missed much if you had not come?” 

“To be sure I’m glad I came,” I replied, 
“and if I had not come I would have missed 
the greatest adventure of my life—if a 
man were to be hanged on a certain day 
and he failed by some means to get there 
don’t you think he’d miss something? 
He would surely miss something, whether 
pleasant or otherwise I am not saying.” 
And the shouts of laughter that broke 
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out amongst those silent giant mountains 
in the dead of the night was in itself a 
novelty not often paralleled. 

Eight hours and we had laboriously 
made fourteen miles, and when the dozen 
houses comprising the town of Goodluck— 
which from its appearance had seen more 
bad luck than the other kind—were 
reached I breathed a sigh of relief, for here 
we were to change horses and I hoped to 
get my tortured muscles straightened out. 
The jolting had made me sick and I was 
turning a plan over in my mind, and was 
only prevented in speaking of it by the 
fear I had of being laughed at by my com- 
panions. But when nature signified that 
she had endured all that she could I asked 
the driver if he would consider it a “‘cow- 
ardly act” for me to stay at the hotel 
for the rest of the night and go on the 
next day in the next stage. 

Far from laughing he said it was a wise 
thing for me to do, and called up the hotel 
keeper and gave me and Uncle Sam’s 
mail into his keeping. The innkeeper 
called his wife and I was assigned to a 
clean, little blue room, and‘ after taking 
a glass of milk I put my weary body to 
rest. But before the stage pulled out the 
passenger and the driver had called out 
“sood-night” to me, and the driver said, 
“TI like you for a passenger, for you kept 
us laughing and in good spirits; the men 
that come up with me, and especially the 
drummers, swear at me all the way.” 

“T can imagine it affords them much 
relief,” I said, “and if I had known how 
to do it I might have tried it for the sooth- 
ing effect it would undoubtedly have had!” 

The next morning I was a pretty sick 
guest of a very kind landlady. The 
hardships are worth while that we may 
come to know the sterling worth of the 
people that live in these out-of-the-way 
places, for nowhere in the world do we 
find such native goodness of heart and 
tenderness as we find among those that 
the cultivated taboo as illiterate and 
uncouth. 

After three days this good woman sent 
me on my destination with her hired man, 
who was going to the same village for 
supplies, and we went in a good, springy 
farm wagon, driving four horses. 

As we went forward the roads were 
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better, save in certain stretches, but 
water became deeper and deeper until 
we found that our destination lay through 
flood waters and that the town to which 
we were going had been, and still was, 
under several feet of water. 

We swam into the town — down the 
main street and up to the one little hotel. 
One of our leaders became afraid and tried 
to run away, or more properly “swim 
away,” and this was quite exciting for the 
loungers, congregated in the doors along 
the way. Business of all forms had been 
for the most part suspended during the 
deluge. 

I remained but a short time in this hotel, 
for one of my soon-to-be-associate teachers 
had secured for me the only available 
room in.the town, and thither she escorted 
me, while the loungers’ faces took on a 
more animated expression as they watched 
the “new school marm” walk the narrow 
planks stretched down the streets on the 
tops,of barrels and boxes. Since the “new 
school marm” found this a new experience 
and since her weight caused the boards 
to grcen and sag beneath her, and since 
balanc'ngy on a tight-rope had always 
seemed to her like the most difficult feat 
in the universe, the loungers had every 
right to believe that they would see a 
“ducked” teacher before the end of the 
little street was reached, but though that 
walk would not be noted for grace of 
movement her good angel must have 
guided her steps for she came to the door 
of her new abiding place undrenched. 

My good principal and other teacher 
associates stayed near me most of the 
day, to keep the “‘little blue devils” away, 
most likely. I found out what my duties, 
as a substitute filling a permanent vacancy, 
were to be, and was impatient for the 
flood to recede that the interrupted school 
session might be resumed. 

That night when alone I found time 
to observe my surroundings more minutely. 
I found the house to be an old frame shell, 
built up on stilts and that the flood had 
invaded it for the floor was still wet to my 
touch, and the water was still deep under 
the house. The floor was covered by a 
checker-board pattern in burlap, the 
squares being of red, black, white and 
yellow. This was an insult to my finer 











feelings, but I considered that it wasn’t 
necessary for me to see the floor, and de- 
termined to look at higher things; but on 
a level with my eyes I encountered a 
small, cracked mirror of that wavy quality 
of glass that makes you look like a mon- 
strosity that would draw a fine salary in 
a side-show; and a rusty stovepipe 
emanating from a small and entirely in- 
adequate air-tight stove. A couple of 
gaudy prints of ladies with wonderful 
coiffures, much smile and little dress, 
adorned the walls along with a calendar 
two years old. Thinking that it might 
be best to close my eyes entirely upon 
such scenes I determined to call for 
hot water and after a restful bath to seek 
repose. 

Now I was to discover that to call 
for hot water meant more in this place 
than to push an electric bell—it meant 
to go outdoors in the water and dirt, and 
inquire of various shadowy inmates of 
the house, and to stumble through dark 
and devious hallways calling lustily for 
Mrs. Hall. No Mrs. Hall responding, you 
would naturally grow rather weary of 


your search, if the novelty of the thing . 


did not carry you along until you came 
into forcible contact with a young Hall 
walking forward and looking behind him; 
after being stared at stupidly by him in 
the light of the odorous little oil lamp 
that intensifies the gloom of this dark 
passage, you make him understand. that 
you want his mother and you repair to 
your quarters to await her coming. You 
present your wants in this manner: 

“Mrs. Hall, I have been traveling and 
should like a hot bath, if you will direct 
me to the bathroom.” 

“My Lord,” exclaims that astonished 
lady, “there ain’t but two bath tubs in 
the town, and one’s at Myers’ and one’s 
at Morris’, and they don’t rent ’em.” 

The fact that this speech is delivered 
with a grin as though your desire of a 
bath is a good joke only intensifies your 
dignity, and you inquire: 

“Well, Mrs. Hall, what provision have 
you for baths? Can you bring me hot 
water to my room?” 

“Here you have a good big pitcher,” 
says the landlady, laying her hand on the 
well-cracked and browned water pitcher, 
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“and that’ll hold enough for a bath, and 
if you go right down to the corner and 
turn to the right and go to the middle of 
the next block you'll find the Chinese 
restaurant and you can go in there—they 
don’t min’ it at all—and get all the water 
you want for bathing and drinking and 
everything.” 

Smothering your amazement you reg- 
ister a mental vow that if you don’t have 
n bath until you reach civilization next 
fummer you will not carry water for the 
purpose from the Chinese restaurant or 
from any other place. But in your most 
persuasive tones you inquire if you could 
hire one of her little boys to do the errand 
for you. The idea of money given in 
exchange for so simple an errand may 
impress her as being extravagant on your 
part, but she sends in a dull, slow-moving 
urchin who starts off with the pitcher, 
being in great danger of dashing it in 
pieces from the fact that he swings it 
clear round his body in a circle, changing 
it from one hand to the other. 

“Now,” you say to the waiting Mrs. 
Hall, “I must have this water heated. 
Have you afire?”’ She departs and about 
the time young Johnny returns with the 
water she lumbers in with a tomato can 
in her hand. 

“The kitchen fire’s out,” she announces, 
“and there’s nowhere out there to heat 
water, and you can’t set nothin’ very big 
on that stove, so you can use this can and 
heat it a little at a time.” 

The stove, as I have said, was one of 
the air-tight kind, with a top about a foot 
and a half in diameter and a lid like the 
lid of a tea kettle fitting into it, leaving 
a rim outside the lid about three inches 
wide, and on that rim did Mrs. Hall 
expect water to be heated in a tomato can 
for a bath. A homesick feeling possessed 
me for the first time since my departure 
from the south, and I thought how futile 
it would be to discuss the point with this 
person who seemed to think a bath a 
superfluous and extremely troublesome 
indulgence. 

A week of such existing and I decided 
to try my fortunes somewhere else. I 
found there was one other available room 
in the town, and while it was a vast im- 
provement in every respect, still some of 
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the most amusing experiences of my stay 
transpired here. 

The family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. 
Stone and their two children. Mr. Stone 
always called Mrs. Stone “Roxie,” and 
she always designated Mr. Stone as “my 
hussbun,” or “Chaddy.” The family 
were constitutionally opposed to fresh 
air, and as the rooms were mere dry- 
goods boxes and as the kitchen stove and 
the large heater in the dining room gave 
out much heat and burned up much 
oxygen, and since the five of us could 
suse up a good deal of oxygen and give 
off a large quantity of carbonic acid gas, 
I figured that we were breathing poisonous 
air pretty much. all the time. 

Mr. Chaddy Stone was one of the weak- 
est of the sons of earth, but with an ab- 
normal bump of conceit. He had deserted 
his trade of blacksmith and was living 
on a tiny supply of cash he had accumu- 
lated, and by not allowing his bills to 
worry him in the least. 

Mrs. Roxie Stone was a narrow-minded, 
thrifty soul who worried a good deal over 
Chaddy’s propensity for holding down 
street corners, though with the tenacity 
of Mrs. Micawber she held that Chaddy 
had talents of such a character that so 
small a town as that in which they now 
resided gave him no opportunity for their 
display, and she daily sighed for resi- 
dence in a metropolis which would afford 
the congenial atmosphere for Chaddy’s 
peculiar gifts, whatever they might be. 

In the evening Chaddy would always 
discover that his feet were cold and damp, 
and he would sit in front of the dining 
room fire and divest himself of his shoes, 
and would soon have a bit of curling 
steam arising from his drying stockings, 
not to mention the odor. Roxie would 
read a while and then take up her needle 
and beguile us with the latest metro- 
politan scandal which the papers happened 
at the time to be reporting. 

Maudie, the irrepressible fourteen-year- 
old daughter would make a farcical pre- 
tence of studying, and would incidentally 
drink in the recounted scandal, while 
Chaddy would undertake the undressing 
of his youngest hopeful, and as each 
piece of master Tad’s wardrobe came off 
it would be piled on the sewing machine, 
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stockings, underwear and all, until the 
very walls would cry out for an open 
window and a current of fresh air. 

If the minister happened to be men- 
tioned in a conversation, Chaddy would 
promptly label the reverend gentleman 
as a “blow-hard,” and if the judge’s name 
were spoken, Chaddy would at once 
divest you of all doubt of the judge’s 
standing, in his mind at least, by announc- 
ing him to be a “big bluff”; it was well 
known to us that the school principal— 
the best-educated man the town afforded— 
was, in Chaddy’s estimation, a ‘“‘wind- 
bag.”’ And so it went—no one seemed to 
have the unqualified good opinion of Mr. 
Chaddy Stone, except Mr. Chaddy Stone 
himself. 

In the morning after Mrs. Stone and 
Chaddy and Maudie and Tad had dressed 
in the dining-room by the side of the red- 
hot stove, the fire in which had been kept 
burning all night, breakfast would be 
served in the presence of at least the 
two night-gowns of the children. 

A brilliant red cloth covered the table 
and from the thickest of china we partook 
of a meal that might have gone down 
rather well if you did not happen to know 
too much of the workings of the culinary 
department. Chaddy would usually pick 
a quarrel with one or both of the children 
and the atmosphere would be tense and 
at least one of the children would be 
whimpering and snivelling. Chaddy, with 
the air of a gentleman who will have 
order and excellent behavicr in his home 
at any price, would seat himself at the 
table and reach for everything in sight, 
and after bountifully helping himself 
would, if you asked him, pass the dishes 
to. you. 

Eating noisily, with the aid of his 
knife—which he often dipped into the 
jelly or butter, having’taken the precau- 
tion before to “lick” both sides of the 
knife well—he would proceed to deliver 
himself of his ideas on the recent encounter 
with the children, thereby keeping the 
children wrought up to a high degree of 
nervousness and sometimes reducing even 
his ardent admirer, Roxie, to tears of sym- 
pathy with her much maligned offspring. 

Rising from the table one morning after 
having bolted his food he repaired to the 











kitchen and through the open door I 
could not help seeing every move he made. 
“Roxie, where is the drinking dipper?” 
“On the table or the stove. I had it 
just now filling the coffee pot.” 

“Well, it ain’t here, I can’t find it.” 

“Chaddy, it must be there, right on 
the stove, I think.” 

Chaddy finds the dipper and the rest 
is a pantomime: Chaddy fills the dipper 
half full of water, takes out his false teeth 
and drops them in the dipper and gives 
them a vigorous brushing with his tooth- 
brush, and then steps to the door and 
throws out the water and hangs up the 
dipper. 

The odd experiences of this rural place 
satisfied even my abnormal craving for 
the “out of the ordinary.” One bright 
day a better boarding place was found 
for me with congenial friends, and with 
my work and new surroundings I was busy 
and happy. Shortly after my removal to 
the home of my good friends I received a 
letter which at the time did not seem so 
significant, but in the light of later develop- 
ments came to impress me, for it showed 
the state of my correspondent’s feelings 
for me, and the way I looked at my own 
present and future at that time. 

“T have thought,” wrote my dear 
friend, ‘‘that it is a very foolish thing for 
you to do to go off to these outlandish, 
out-of-the-world places to teach in country 
schools, where you have so little oppor- 
tunity of meeting. desirable people. The 
next thing you know, my dear, you'll 
be settling down to confirmed spinster- 
hood, and it will be your own fault, and 
youll have nobody to blame but your 
headstrong self, now that I’ve warned you. 
Perhaps you have not thought of it this 
way before. Now, in that town where 
you are throwing your life away, at the 
*present moment how many eligible men 
are there? I know you’ll have to answer 
‘none.’ Just so, and by the time you leave 
there you will have wasted another six 
months. Do, please, in your next letter 
tell me that you are sensible enough to 
see the force of what I’m saying, and then 
prove it by not applying for or accepting 
that school next year.” 

In less than two weeks my friend was 
reading my reply: 
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“How your jolly letter did liven me up! 
You were always funny, and when you 
go to work in Cupid’s interest you outdo 
yourself. I’m not such an ancient maiden 


- that I cannot afford to see these ‘outland- 


ish, out-of-the-world places’ if they interest 
me. Six months is not much to lose, and 
I feel that I can afford to because I am 
not so eager to marry as my friends are 
to marry me off. Eligible men? Well, 
that depends upon what in your mind 
constitutes eligibility. A school teacher 
near here recently married a fine, big, 
strong, young Indian! Another woman 
with a good education married a man 
worth several hundred thousand dollars 
who has not squandered his time upon 
such superfluities as learning to write 
his name and therefore he takes the much 
shorter and quite as convenient way of 
making his mark when he draws his 
checks. One woman married the owner 
of six thousand head of cattle, and they 
say she dons masculine attire and rides 
the ranges with ‘hubby’ because she is 
so devoted that she cannot bear to have 
him go without her. At least your cul- 
tured city society cannot show as many 
varieties of the man eligible as my town 
can! Cheer up, my dear Evelyn, you 
cannot tell what day I may turn a corner, 
and, lo, there will be my affinity face to 
face—until then, believe me, I am wasting 
no time looking for him and I am so happy 
in this great, big unconventional country 
among these free-hearted and lovable 
people. But to your everlasting credit 
I am going to write it down in my diary 
thet you gave me timely warning, so that 
when I am a thin and bony devotee of 
spinsterhood (I weigh 170 now) I cannot 
upbraid you for not having turned prophet 
and predicted my lonely, cat-loving and 
tea-drinking destiny.” 

So the busy days sped along. Moun- 
tain apples had always been a special 
weakness of mine, and a friend had said 
that he would give me a bag full if I would 
call one particular evening for them at 
his store. It was a stormy night, one of 
those snowy, windy nights when the fire 
looks most alluring and even the plainest 
of rooms has a home-like appearance if 
there be a big fire and a comfortable arm- 
chair, and positive luxury reigns if added 
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to the fire and arm-chair one has a bag 
of good apples, a box of candy and a new 
magazine. What woman making her way 
in the busy business world has not occasion- 
ally given herself up entirely to such ex- 
travagant luxury? 

So I set forth.in the howling storm to 
procure those articles that were to give 
me one delightful evening all by myself, 
for being Saturday night I had forsworn 
all work of a school nature and deter- 
mined to entertain myself as hard-working 
teachers deserve once in a while. 

Having my apples and candy tucked 
safely under my storm cape I went to 
look up a good magazine. If you remember 
the slow train and the miles of stage- 
driving you will readily understand why 
no superfluous freight was brought into 
this little town. Therefore, I was not 
surprised when two and only two maga- 
zines were presented for my choosing, 
nor did I hesitate to consider purchasing 
them when I found that they were two 
months old. To the young lady who 
offered them I complained that the better 
known of the two was a publication that 
I did not particularly like. She took the 
other magazine in her hands and remarked, 
“T really think you would like this Na- 
TIONAL MaGaZzINnE. I have read it and it 
has excellent reading matter, treats of 
affairs of the nation and events of the 
day, and those things in which you are 
most interested.” I knew her judgment 
could be trusted, so without opening the 
book at all I paid for it, took it and started 
homeward. Once in my cheery room I 
opened m¥ box of candy, peeled and 
quartered two apples, so that when I once 
started to feed my brain I should not have 
to stop to feed my stomach. Then drawing 
my big chair close to the roaring fire I 
put my feet comfortably on a stool and 
leisurely opened my magazine. 

On ‘the first page I read, “Affairs at 
Washington, by Joe Mitchell Chapple.” 
The contents of this page read well, full 
of information and not stilted but inter- 
esting from the first. I turned the page, 
and the book almost dropped from my 
hand, for there as natural as life appeared 
the face of a man that had been the friend 
of my family and whom I had not seen 
since childhood some twenty years pre- 
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vious. The face I knew immediately, and 
if proof be needed there was the name 
in print below the picture and near at 
hand an article telling of- our friend’s 
recent election to the United States Con- 
gress. All my childish affection for the 
friend who had been so kind to me in 
former years—for every child loves to be 
noticed and petted by its elders—came 
to the surface. For probably the first 
time in my life I let my heart act without 
consultation with and approval of my head, 
and soon I had my pen in hand writing a 
word of sincere congratulation that the 
people had recognized his good offices 
for the community and state at large by 
this signal honor—his election to Congress. 

After the stage coach had taken my 
letter and it was in Uncle Sam’s keeping 
and where I could not get it, my head 
began to tell my impulsive heart that I 
had done a foolish thing, for was not this 
a very busy man, and would he remember 
the little girl of years ago, and would he 
want to be bothered with superfluous 
correspondence? I blushed at my hasti- 
ness, but the letter was speeding eastward. 

In due time such a kindly, friendly 
letter came in reply to mine that I took 
heart again and thought that after all 
my offense had not been so great. And 
in this way a delightful correspondence 


began. 
* co ak * * 


A year later this letter went to my friend 
Evelyn Mosier: ” 


“Dear Evelyn:—I hope you will take my 
advice—you know you have always been the 
dispenser of advice and I the recipient— 
but now I want the thing reversed, and I 
herewith advise you to go out of the prophesy- 
ing business because i can prove that you 
are an unworthy prophet. 

I am engaged to marry in a few weeks, 
and where do you suppose that I had to go 
to find my affinity? To that very ‘‘out- 
landish, out-of-the-world town”’ at the top® 
of the map, that you warned me against. 

He doesn’t have to make his mark in lieu 
of writing his name, and he does not ride 
the ranges and he isn’t an Indian! But if 
I had not come to this little town I very 
likely would never have found this, the best 
of men. Of course, womanlike, you want to 
know all about the romance, and so you shall, 
but not until I can tell it to you, and that 
will be in about two weeks when you come 
to the dear old city of San Francisco for 
your vacation. Whén I see you I will a 














tale unfold that will convince even you that 
it was right for me to ‘bury’ myself in a 
little town like B Of course, I am 
the happiest country school teacher in the 
whole state, and can hardly wait to tell you all 
about the man par excellence.” 

& * * * * 





It is the anniversary of our marriage, 
and I have taken out the treasured copy 
of the NATIONAL MaGaZINE that led to 
our correspondence and ultimate happi- 
ness, and while I sit reading and dreaming 
over this old magazine my husband comes 
in, saying, “‘Dear, this is our anniversary, 
and I have brought you the latest copy 
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of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE as a reminder 
of a very happy event.” 

“T am glad you brought it,” I reply. “I 
always feel that I have a real affection 
for that magazine, even for those that I 
see displayed in the book-stalls; and I’ve 
been thinking that ten thousand times 
fifteen cents would not induce me to part 
with this old NATIONAL that started this 
romance.” 

“And I have often wondered,’’ mused 
my husband, “what might have happened 
if you had bought the other magazine that 
night!” 


WHILE DREAMS ABIDE 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


HILE dreams abide we still have wealth 
And priceless store of gold and gem. 
Our buoyant soul is crowned with health 
As monarch with rich diadem. 
A vine-wreathed joy with dancing feet 


Goes singing ever at our side. 


And all our days with songs are sweet 


While dreams abide. 


While dreams abide we still have power 

And magic strength to do and dare. 
Our busy hands can find the flower, 

Or turn to deed and service fair. 
Our hope forever seeks the skies, 

Our ideal takes the star for bride. 
And light celestial fills our eyes, 

While dreams abide. 


While dreams abide we still have youth, 
And happy heart to lift above. 
Around us we can see the truth 
Of beauty and immortal love. 
Nor age can chill our eager breath, 
Nor freeze our life’s warm rushing tide, 
For we shall conquer time and death, 


While dreams abide. 
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By JUDGE JOSEPH CROCKETT MITCHELL 


S THE millionaire, or even the many 

times millionaire, a menace to the 
public welfare? His superior acquisitive 
abilities energetically exercised as. op- 
portunities under our social economy have 
presented themselves to him, brought 
to him his millions, or perhaps he obtained 
them through devise or inheritance. Does 
our public welfare demand such change 
in our general economy, that the future 
accumulation of such enormous fortunes, 
or the transmission of them in solido by 
devise or laws of inheritance, shall be fore- 
stalled? The socialistic tendencies of the 
times, the extent to which millionaires 
are berated from the platform and in the 
public press by socialistic empirics, make 
worthy of analytical consideration the 
question—does not the millionaire, whether 
he will or not, render a useful service to 
society? We speak of those millionaires 
who spend their money and not of those 
miserly freaks, negligible in number, who 
hide away their money, and neither use 
or permit it to be used productively, or 
in any manner spend it. 

We first consider the millionaire as a 
spender only for the gratification of an 
inordinate pompous vanity, a passion for 
gorgeous luxuries and ostentatious dis- 
play and unrestrained by conscience in 
his indulgence of his baser appetites and 
propensities, and not as a spender in 
promoting and establishing productive 
institutions, or schools, or public libraries, 
or public hospitals, or charitable institu- 
tions. In short we first consider him as 
devoid of human feeling and wholly de- 
voted to vanity and to himself, and un- 
moved by the miseries of others. Does 
even such an one, possessed of millions, 
in an economic as distinguished from a 
moral sense, menace the continued well- 
being of society’? 

- We divide not by a rigid line, all com- 
modities into (1) necessaries, and (2) non- 
necessaries, placing in the first all those 
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necessary to physical comfort and well- 
being, together with such frugal amenities 
and conveniences as are required for de- 
cent and fairly refined living, and placing 
all others in the second. Indeed, let the 
division line be sufficiently pliant and 
elastic as to allow that what may be non- 
necessaries in one decade, may become 
necessaries in the succeeding. Certainly 
any community in which every person by 
moderate effort and frugality can be readily 
supplied with necessaries, as above allowed, 
is, or at least should be, a happy one. 
* * * 

Civilization had its start in division 
of labor, and the distribution through ex- 
change of the products thereof, and has 
advanced as such division has been in- 
creased by sub-division. That is, the 
existence of a civilization, above a very 
low degree, is inconceivable in any society 
in which there should be no exchange, 
and in which each member would have 
to produce, create and manufacture with 
his own hands, every identical thing he 
and those dependent on him should use 
and consume. 

Value is the ratio of exchange between 
commodities. Such ratio is ever changing, 
responsive to supply and demand. A 
direct exchange of commodities by barter, 
this identical thing for that identical 
thing, cannot possibly be carried on with 
a rapidity necessary for a civilized society. 
But barter has been obviated and exchanges 
have been made easy, by the thing called 
money—a commodity readily divisible 
into any number of aliquot parts, easily 
portable, not perishable and of all portable 
commodities, fluctuating the least in 
volume; and by a kind of unwritten im- 
memorial convention of all people, is 
accepted in exchange for any commodity 
one desires to procure, and is given in 
exchange for any commodity one desires 
to dispose of. For such reason money is 
a ready and universal denominator of the 
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ever-changing ratio of exchange between 
commodities. 

Money as a commodity may be placed 
in our class entitled necessaries, only dif- 
fering from others of the class, in that it 
is not destroyed by use, while the others 
are. Of course we mean by the word 
money, metallic coin, and do not include 
paper that passes current as money, for 
such is really not money, since it passes 
as money only because of some under- 
written assurance that it will be redeemed 
in real money. Indeed it may be just- 
ly said that gold coin is the only real 
money, for it is the world’s conventional 
denominator of values. 

Of course gold coin will, by continual 
use, in the end be worn out by abrasion; 
but abrasion, especially under the modern 
universal use of checks and drafts, where- 
by it serves all the uses of its existence, 
though iocked up in Vaults and only oc- 
casionally brought to the open and physi- 
cally transferred from hand to hand, will 
wear it away so slowly, so little decade 
by decade, century by century, that for 
practical reasoning on economic matters, 
it may be taken as a predicate that a 
piece of gold coin is never consumed—is 
never permanently lost jto society, unless 
it falls into the hands of a freak that casts 
it into the sea or otherwise hides it where 
it can never be found. 

* * * 

Food by being eaten is destroyed; 
raiment by use falls to shreds; fuel by 
being burned turns to smoke and ashes; 
tools, appliances, utensils, furniture and 
all commodities of convenience, wear out 
of use, and buildings that shelter, decay 
and fall to pieces. But a twenty dollar 
gold piece by being passed from hand to 
hand, or by being checked against, may 
in one day carry its value in other com- 
modities to a hundred different families, 
and do the same day after day for centuries, 
and still remain unconsumed. 

By division of labor, the moderate labor 
and exertion of only a portion of the people 
is sufficient to produce necessaries for all, 
and that portion all the time diminishes 
proportionately to the never-ending ex- 
ploits of genius in the invention of labor- 
saving implements, tools, appliances and 
machines. That all may have the neces- 
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saries, those not employed in their pro- 
duction must have something to exchange 
for them. Nature has provided for this, 
in that all crave ease and elegance, and 
myriads crave ostentation and gorgeous 
luxury and expensive pleasures. Such 
craving makes non-necessaries a quid pro 
quo in exchange for necessaries, and the 
greater the demand for non-necessaries, 
the wider will be the distribution of 
necessaries. And nature was wise in pro- 
viding that such craving can never be 
surfeited; but that fancy shall ever de- 
mand variety and novelty, and vanity 
ever demand gorgeous and ostentatious 
show, for such are a sine qua non to a 
worldwide distribution of necessaries. 
* ok * 

The muiti-millionaire consumes no more 
of the necessaries than does the ordinary 
man—that is, his consumption of neces- 
saries does not lessen the world’s supply 
any more than does that of the ordinary 
man. The young rake who exchanged his 
inherited lands for money and then squan- 
dered the money on courtesans and over 
the gaming table, did not take the estate 
from the world—the land remained and 
the money remained; he only relinquished 
the management from himself to others. 
So, the money that comes to the multi- 
millionaire is not thereby blotted from 
existence, but continues to exist, it cannot 
gratify his cravings, be they noble or be 
they vile, except he spends it; and when 
he spends it, it becomes scattered and 
carries necessaries hither and _ thither 
among the people. Money spent in the 
erection of a two million dollar palace 
and another million in beautifying the 
grounds on which it sets, goes to laborers, 
craftsmen and artisans, from them to 
dealers, shopkeepers and merchants, from 
them to factory men and agriculturists and 
so on and on ad infinitum backward and 
forward, purchasing necessaries for families 
one day, non-necessaries for others another 
day, never stopping and never ending in 
its distribution of commodities. 

The greater the demand for non-neces- 
saries, the wider will be the distribution 
of necessaries, and the greater the rewards 
to all producers. Therein is a partial 
explanation of the rise in price of food 
stuffs. Accumulated wealth is great and 
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continually growing greater and by reason 
thereof the insatiable demand for non- 
necessaries brings an increasing fund to the 
producers thereof, that enables such pro- 
ducers to increase their demand on produc- 
ers of necessaries, especially food stuffs. 

We are not asserting that it is a matter 
of indifference to society how money 
may be spent. That is, we are not claim- 
ing that the spending of money in vicious 
indulgence is of as great benefit to society 
as the spending of it for philanthropic 
purposes. We are not moralizing. We 
are only asserting that the spending, for 
whatsoever purpose, is the distributing 
of commodities. If the multi-millionaire 
should spend two millions of dollars in 
paying laborers for pumping water out 
of the sea and then back into the sea, he 
would be distributing commodities the 
same as if he should spend the same amount 
in the erection of cathedrals or the support 
of missionary societies—all this perforce 
inexorable natural law. 

* * * 

We may rail at the ostentatious luxury 
of our over-rich, at their palaces, grounds 
and snobbery; at their gorgeous equipages, 
dress, jewelry, furniture and luxurious 
ease; at their banquets, foolish sports and 
dissolute midnight revels, yet the expendi- 
tures for all these things do not in the 
least lessen the world’s supply of neces- 
saries nor hamper, but on the other hand 
rather promote and enlarge the distribu- 
tion thereof. 

Indeed are not the lavish luxuries of 
millionaires useful agents in our economy? 
If there should be no demand for those 
non-necessaries of such expensive character 
that only millionaires can purchase—that 
is, if there should be no demand for non- 
necessaries, except those comparatively 
so unpretentious that persons of moderate 
means could ‘purchase, it may be question- 
able whether there could be demand enough 
for non-necessaries to keep up that dis- 
tribution of necessaries throughout a 
scope sufficient for the comfort of all. 
And in answering such question, the 
thought that all the time the portion of 
people required in the production of neces- 
saries sufficient for the comfort of all, is 
proportionately all the time diminishing. 
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Certain it is, that unnumbered thousands 
are employed in pandering and catering 
to our people of swollen fortunes, menials, 
lackeys, flunkeys, footmen, and such like; 
kitchen maids and maids in waiting; 
musicians, highly-gifted artists and the 
most ingenious artisans; builders, skilled 
mechanics, Jacks-of-all-trades, common 
laborers, and so on ad infinitum. If those 
thousands were dependent for their liveli- 
hood on the production of only those non- 
necessaries that persons of moderate means 
could purchase, the efficient demand for - 
necessaries would certainly be much 
narrower in scope than it now is. 
* * * 

Ownership is nothing more than the 
right to administer. Perforce in the nature 
of things an owner is only a trustee, and 
the world is the cestui qui trust. Let me 
illustrate. A landlord may own fifty 
thousand acres of land which he keeps 
leased to others. Now the products raised 
and harvested on that farm by the occupant 
tenants add to the world’s supply as 
essentially as if raised and harvested by 
them as fee simple owners of the soil. 
And that fact is not modified by the further 
fact that the occupants paid rent to the 
landlord. If the rent was paid in kind, 
the landlord would sell for, or in some 
manner convert such rent kind into 
money, and the money would do him no 
good only as he would hand it back to 
the world in consideration of needed 
commodities or desired pleasures and 
luxuries. 

The point we seek to impress is, that 
the millionaire despite himself is only a 
distributing agent; some distribute wiser 
than do others, but none are dangerous. 
But there are other millionaires than the 
class we have been considering, and in 
the future we propose to show and point 
out their great and indispensable services 
to society. We never saw a millionaire— 
we do not care whether we ever see one; 
we simply look upon them, not only as 
actual, but as necessary factors in the 
distribution of the comforts of life among 
the world’s masses. That is, they are 
simply a kind of useful beast of burden 
for us common people and as such do not 
deserve our lashings or abuse. 




















GOLDSTEINS 


Martemony Winpow 


By LOUIS B. KINDER 
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EON GOLDSTEIN’S sallow face 
grew pale and his jet eyes blink- 
ing at the discovery of a small 
crowd gathered before his shop. 

A moment before, inhaling self-satisfac- 
tion from his cigarette, he had smiled up 
at the sun which had just popped into a 
patch of open sky. It had been raining 
when he had gone to lunch; water still 
stood on the sidewalk and in the street 
and dripped from awnings and signboards. 
Above, the shower clouds fled in routed 
squadrons and the sky grew deeper azure 
as the sun waxed brilliant. At sight, 
however, of the crowd before his show- 
window Goldstein’s cigarette drooped on 
his lip and his little jet moustache blinked 
in sympathy with his little jet eyes. 

As many of you have never seen Gold- 
stein’s shop, and some probably will 
never have occasion to pass down the 
street on which it is located, I hasten 
with the information that its frontage 
then consisted of a show-window, and a 
glazed door, and a great gilt and black 
sign; and that the sign was blazoned 
“BRAZILIAN BRILLIANTS,” and the door 
embellished with an invitatory, gilt “Walk 
In,” and the window a-glitter with paste 
jewelry framed by a blaze of electric bulbs. 

Yesterday morning Goldstein, taking 
a similar crowd as a tribute to his window 
decorations, had found the center of interest 
to be a girthly policeman guarding a 
jagged hole in the side panel of the show- 
window inside which lay a genuine half 
brick that burglars had left in exchange 
for a fistful of paste stones. To be sure 
by plastering the front of his shop with 
signs: “THIS Is THE WAY WE FOUND OUR 
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STORE WHEN WE CAME Down TOWN THIS 
Mornino”’; “BRAZILIAN BRILLIANTS DEFY 
DETECTION: The Burglars Couldn’t Tell 
the Difference——-They Took The Britt- 
IANTS In Preference To The Diamonds,” 
Goldstein more than recouped the loss by 
theft. Notwithstanding, he did not fancy 
an encore. Wherefore, at the discovery 
of this second crowd before his window, 
he flung aside his self-satisfaction and 
cigarette and ran toward it fearing the 
worst. 

As he approached his alarm was at 
first quickened by the discovery that 
there was no policeman to restrain the 
crowd, then relieved by the discovery 
that the window was not broken. He 
now noted that the crowd, whose numbers 
apprehension had magnified, was composed 
for the most part of young men. 

“It must be the carat solitaires at two 
thirty-eight,” he murmured and glowed 
appreciation of the lovely sentiment that 
prompted the giving of engagement rings 
as, with a bland “Please excuse!’’ he el- 
bowed his way to the window from which, 
however, he recoiled in disgust. 

It was only his clerk Josephine! Some- 
body, probably Josephine herself—she 
was a careless girl—had legt open the 
door into the show-window. Its square 
framed her head and bust. Goldstein 
looking again saw that Josephine was 
pretty—a brunette with sparkling eyes 
and languid lashes. Heretofore, he had 
regarded her merely as pert, tardy and 
ambitious. Now she held up a sunburst, 
turning it this way and that as though 
exhibiting it to those without; and now 
she turned a piquant profile to the window 
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and now she faced it again holding up a 
more splendid sunburst—Goldstein in- 
voluntarily noted that it was a five dollar 
one. Her attitude was coaxing; her red 
lips moved as though assuring the specta- 
tors that this was a great bargain. Yet 
she appeared as unconscious of the admira- 
tion she was attracting as of the efforts of 
the gathered gallants to provoke her 
attention. And Josephine by disposition 
was flirtatious! Only the day before 
Goldstein had had occasion to rebuke 
her for making eyes at a young man who 
only bought a forty-eight cent watch pin. 

Of a sudden realizing that he was staring 
raptly into his own window at his own 
clerk Goldstein flushed and, disintegrat- 
ing himself from the crowd, pompously 
entered the shop. 

On its threshold fresh astonishment 
seized him. For Josephine was not before 
the opening in the show-window as he 
had imagined but was standing behind 
the opposite counter waiting upon a 
stout dame in a stupendous hat who was 
choosing a sunburst to go with her double 
chin. For a breath Goldstein stared and 
pulled at his moustache. He stared so 
hard that the stout customer scowled and 
Josephine turned scarlet. Then with 
comprehension he tossed back his head, 
chuckled and took out a cigarette. The 
mystery lay in two mirrors. One directly 
across from Josephine reflected her into 
another directly behind the show-window. 

Goldstein, still chuckling, lit his cigarette. 
As he did so two of the spectators entered. 
They were the beginning of a brisk young 
man business that swelled the afternoon 
sales perceptibly. 

“God of Moses!” he exuberated that 
evening over a double porterhouse and 
mushrooms. “I feel like the woman who 
found out how-much better a doughnut 
was with a gole in it. After this I shall 
always leave a hole in the back of my store 
window.” 

* * * * 

Thenceforward there was always a 
crowd before. Goldstein’s window and 
several young men buying “brilliants” 
of Josephine. To be sure they bought 
chiefly forty-eight and ninety-nine cent 
jewelry. But a fair percentage purchased 
the more expensive gewgaws and those 
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that bought the cheap came often. Now 
business boomed he no longer scolded 
Josephine; and now the preponderance 
of custom having shifted from “cranky” 
women to “nice”? young men, Josephine 
no longer threatened to leave and clerk 
in the “Glass Block.” Despite the in- 
creased value of her services Goldstein 
did not raise her salary. What was the 
use? She had not asked him. But one 
morning she gave him notice. 

“No! No!’’ he protested tossing back 
his head. ‘“T’ll give you a dollar a week 
more. No? A dollar and half then? 
Say—well, I’ll make it an even fifty a 
month!” 

“Not if you’d make it an even hundred,” 
laughed pretty Josephine. “I’m going 
to be married.” 

* * * x 

That evening Goldstein advertised in 

the Eagle:— 


“‘WANTED—A lady clerk for an exclusive 
jewelry shop. Must be young and good 
looking. Send photo and details. Address 
2435 Eagle.” 


He got a peck of answers, and of photo- 
graphs such a charming galaxy that he 
felt certain that he could shut his eyes 
and be delighted with his choice. Never- 
theless he advised with Josephine, who 
proved more critical. After a prolonged 
inspection she selected a blonde, who 
proving as satisfactory a person as in 
photo, Goldstein promptly engaged her. 

Her name was Carolyn. She was a 
demure little thing with flaxen hair, blue 
eyes and pretty teeth. Her voice was 
soft as summer and she was always re- 
spectful to Mr. Goldstein, which Jose- 
phine had not been. She was a good sales- 
woman, too. She could wheedle a ninety- 
nine cent customer into a dollar thirty- 
nine cent purchase. Moreover, although 
she attracted more window-gazers than 
her predecessor, she seemed as impervious 
to their attentions as her reflection to 
their ogling. But alas! at the end of the 
month she gave notice. 

“T won’t be with you after Saturday, 
Mr. Goldstein,” she demurely announced. 

“God of Moses!” he groaned, throwing 
up his hands. “You are going to be 
married!” 











That evening he again advertised for 
“photo, and details.” From an answering 
abundance he selected a brunette on the 
principle that Josephine had lasted two 
months to Carolyn’s one. Jessica proved 
less pretty and more flirtatious than the 
two before her. She was not as good a 
saleswoman, but her pretty figure attracted 
the young men and business prospered. 
Notwithstanding, Goldstein waxed miser- 
able, for she coquetted before his very 
eyes. At the end of two weeks she re- 
signed to be married. 

“God of Moses!” groaned Goldstein, 
who although he had foreseen the inevitable 
had not expected it so quickly. 

His next clerk, Stella, was gaudy with 
peroxide hair, greenish eyes and a de- 
partment-store singsong. Her indifference 
to business and her familiarity with the 
customers grated on Goldstein who for 
once felt no disappointment when at the 
end of the week she broke the news: 

“Stuff’s off, Goldy. It’s me to the 
matrimony with the good-looker that’s 
been buying the forty-eight cent studs 
twice a day this week. You know the one, 
I mean, the guy with the brown derby and 
the gold glasses and the cute moustache. 
Say, your store’s a regular man trap!” 

Monday morning Goldstein via the 
Sunday paper hired Madge. She wasn’t 
as pretty as her picture, possibly because 
her hair was red,. while he was expecting 
a brunette. However, from the street 
she looked attractive enough, for her nose 
was reiroussée and her graceful lids had 
countless ways of making eyes. She was, 
moreover, a gusher. Unlike any of her 
predecessors she sold well to the lady 
customers. At noon of the first day 
Goldstein felt that he was going to like 
her; at closing time he was resolved to 
sign a matrimony-proof contract with 
her for a year, when she forestalled him 
with the announcement that she was 
going to quit to be married. 

“T’ve found my affinity—he’s a motor- 
man,” she gushed. “I met him in the 
store this morning and he came back 
this afternoon and bought the engagement 
ring. See, it’s one of them two forty- 
eight solitaires. We’re to be married 
day after tomorrow when he has his day 
off. And I never, never would have met 
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him, if I hadn’t clerked today in your 
lovely shop. I owe my happiness to you, 
Mr. Goldstein, all to you!” 

* * * * 

Goldstein returned to his shop that 
evening in despair. In Moses’ name why 
had this pestilence of matrimony been 
sent upon him? He, who had never 
wronged even a landlady! It could not 
be indignant Hymen, for at twenty- 
eight he was not a bachelor but a widower. 
His troubles dated from the accidental 
leaving open of the door into the show- 
window; hence also dated the soaring of 
his sales; hence indeed dated this plague 
of matrimony. He seemed doomed to 
a lifelong Gehenna of breaking in new 
clerks. To be sure they might all go as 
quickly as Madge. But before long his 
shop would get a matrimonial reputation. 
“Where did you get your wife?” people 
would ask, and husbands would reply 
“T got her and the engagement ring at 
Goldstein’s.” 

He flipped away his cigarette, and, 
sticking his thumbs into the armholes 
of his red-spotted vest glowered disconso- 
lately up at the ceiling. Of a sudden his 
black eyes snapped and he tossed ,back 
his head. 

“What do I put my bDrilliants in the 
window for?” he cried and slapped his 
knee as he answered: ‘‘To sell’em! What 
happens when I put my clerk in the show- 
window? I marry her off! Josephine, 
the prettiest, was in the window two 
months before she was taken; Madge, 
the homeliest, was snapped up the first 
day. What does it mean?” He groaned. 
“It means that my window is sixty times 
the marrying medium that it was in the 
beginning! It means that I am giving 
the best show-window space in the city for 
nothing! Nothing!! But what canI do? I 
need a pretty clerk to draw trade! And—” 

His head drooped and his fingers 
(his thumbs were still in his armholes) 
drummed on his shirt-front. Of a sudden 
he tossed back his head, chuckled and 
slammed his feet and front chair legs 
upon the floor. 

“T have it!” he laughed. “T’ll make 
my matrimony window pay for the trouble 
it makes. I’ll make my clerks pay me 
one hundred dollars a husband. If one 
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was to marry every day that would be 
twenty-six hundred a month—five times 
what the brilliants pay me. But that’s 
a dream. I can’t count on more than a 
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looking girl a husband within thirty 
days; wide selection. At the same time 
furnish a pleasant position paying ten 
dollars per week, which, if desired, may 
be applied on fee. Send photo. Applica- 
tions will be filled in order of eligibility. 
Address Eagle 7653.” 

In all he received forty-seven replies, 
eight of which he judged to be what he 
wanted. A ninth he considered worthy 
of investigation. The photograph sent 
with it was that of a blonde of eighteen, 


‘“‘ Leon,” said she, pointing out of the window at a passing electric coupe, ‘‘just as 
soon as we are settled to housekeeping I want one of those’’ 


marriage a week; that will pay my rent 
twice over. God of Moses! What a 
head I have! But I wouldn’t be where 
I am, if I didn’t have brains.” 

Eo * * oe 


In the next day’s Evening Eagle Gold- 
stein advertised :— 


“Get A Husspanp Quick—For One 
Hundred Dollars I Guarantee Any good- 


a blending of Josephine’s piquancy with 
Carolyn’s demureness. The letter said 
in part: 

“Not having a good photo of myself 
I send one of my sister Louise. I desire 
a husband at once and will pay you two 
hundred dollars—half cash, the balance 
upon the fulfillment of your part of the 
contract. 

“Puytiis NOOTNAGEL.” 














“T’ll have her come first,” decided Gold- 
stein with a decisive backward toss of 
the head. “If she’s only half as good 
looking as her sister, she’ll marry inside 
a week. Besides if I don’t like her looks 
I needn’t take her. And, God of Moses, 
she offers two hundred dollars!” 

That afternoon a sallow young woman 
in a bedraggled hat and a shabby tan suit 
briskly entered the “Brazilian Brilliants”’ 
shop. Goldstein stepped forward to wait 
upon her. It being Thursday he took her 
for a servant girl of the better class, and 
paused before the case of sunbursts for 
which the ‘‘maids” had a predilection. 

As he regarded her more keenly, how- 
ever, the feeling that he had seen her 
before forced itself upon him, but it was 
not until she opened her thick-lipped 
mouth that he identified the saucy in- 
ward tilt of her gray eyes and the saucy 
upward tilt of her little nose. 

“T wish to see Mr. Goldstein,” said she, 
making his jet eyes flinch before her 
steadier gaze; and when our friend ad- 
mitted that he was Mr. Goldstein, intro- 
duced herself: 

“T am Miss Phyllis Nootnagel.” 

“You won’t do,” he scowled. 

“What’s your proposition?” she de- 
manded coolly. 

He sulkily described his matrimony 
window. She nodded approvingly. He 
could not help but admire her business 
air. If only she were not so homely! 

“Can’t your sister come?” he demanded 
after a silence during which Phyllis sized 
up the shop. “I'll take her for a hundred 
dollars.” 

“She’s engaged. Do you think I’d have 
to come here, if I was as pretty as she is!” 

Again Goldstein flinched beneath her 
gray eyes. When he looked at them they 
seemed dull; but when they looked at 
him they dazzled. While he mentally 
cursed himself for rashly biting at her 
two hundred dollar bait, Phyllis equan- 
imously took out her hat pins and set 
the dowdy rooster-tail creation upon his 
immaculate showcase. 

“What are you doing?” he gasped, his 
astonishment being augmented by the 
pretty way in which her hair was puffed. 

“T’m going to work,” she returned, 
coolly shedding her shabby jacket revealing 
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an elaborately embroidered white waist. 
“Your proposition is satisfactory to me.” 

“But you are not satisfactory to me!” 
shrieked Goldstein. z 

“Step out and look at me through the 
window,” ordered Phyllis still equanimous. 
“It’s my complexion. I won’t look badly 
from the street.” 

As the easiest way of getting rid of her, 
he churlishly obeyed. While he sauntered 
out Phyllis deftly set the artificial palm 
behind her for a background. The effect 
was pleasing. Goldstein gaping through 
the window admitted to himself that she 
looked as well as Madge who had been 
snapped up the first day. He re-entered 
the store with a favorable smirk on his 
face which, however, vanished at a near 
view of her sallow homeliness. Her keen 
eyes noted this. 

“T look all right from the street, don’t 
I, Mr. Goldstein?” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, then. Once they’re 
in I’ll sell them the goods.” 

Goldstein hesitated. Phyllis calmly 
opened her bag and took out a wad of five 
dollar bills, which she told off upon the 
counter. The blood rushed into Gold- 
stein’s face, and into his eyes cupidity. 

“One hundred dollars,” she announced, 
adroitly topping the heap with a twenty 
dollar bill. “And now give me a receipt.” 

“How businesslike she is!” thought 
Goldstein admiringly and tossed back 
his head with decision. “TI’ll take you,” 
he grunted. 

While he wrote the receipt Phyllis hung 
up her hat and jacket in the clothes closet. 

“This won’t do,”’ she declared when he 
handed it to her. “You’ve got to put in 
that you’ll forfeit the same amount if you 
fail to get me a husband in thirty days.” 

“Eh!” gasped Goldstein. 

“In your. advertisement you guarantee 
a husband in thirty days. I’ve paid you 
in advance and it’s only fair that you 
secure me against failure by you to carry 
out your part of the contract.” 

“How businesslike she is!” thought 
Goldstein. “And, God of Moses, how 
homely!” 

As he turned his eyes dubiously upon 
her she slightly turned away her head, 
turned it just enough to show the saucy 





inward tilt of her little nose, and the pretty 
way in which her hair was puffed. “Twas 
a shrewd turn, Phyllis! 

Hau she let Goldstein gaze directly 
into her face he never—as it was she 
gave him a wink to glimpse not estimate 
her facial assets; then whirled her gray 
eyes upon him. They made him drop 
his own, drop them to the hundred dollars 
on the counter. Smack upon the decision 
that she was not much homelier than 
Madge came the money’s visual appeal, 
abetted by the thought that a girl that 
was smart enough to “get around” him 
as she had would have little difficulty 
to nab a husband. He tossed back his 
head. 

“T’ll do it,” he cried, again uncorking 
his fountain pen. “I'll agree to forfeit 
two hundred dollars if I don’t get you a 
husband in thirty days.” 

* * bd * 

In every way Phyllis proved an ideal 
clerk. As she had*said she looked well 
enough from the street to attract trade, 
and once a customer entered, she would 
not let him escape without buying. For 
three weeks Goldstein worried for fear 
she would be taken from him; for seven 
days he worried for fear that she was not 
going to be taken at all. At quitting time 
on the thirtieth day—a July Thursday— 
she came to his desk. 

“Mr. Goldstein,” said she equanimously ; 
“TI want my guaranteed husband.” 

“God of Moses!’ he snorted. “I don’t 
keep them in the safe with my check- 
book. They’re on the outside of the 
counter. Reach over and grab the best 
you can get hold of.” 

“As you have failed in carrying out your 
part of the contract,” pursued Phyllis 
still equanimous, “you will have to pay 
me the forfeit.” 

Goldstein glowered; but Phyllis did not 
flinch. He could not—would not throw 
out two hundred dollars of good money 
in this way. 

“Give me another month,” he pleaded, 
all smiles. ‘I'll give the matter” — 

“T will, provided you double the forfeit,” 
smiled Phyllis. 

“God of Moses!” ejaculated Goldstein. 

“Time’s money to me,” declared the 
girl. “Statistics show that a woman’s 
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chances for marrying drop from forty- 
three per cent at twenty-six to nineteen 


per cent at twenty-seven. In five weeks 
I’ll be twenty-seven. So I’ve got to hurry, 
for I’m not good-looking enough to win 
out against the statistics.” 

“T’ll take four weeks more with four 
hundred dollars forfeit,’ growled Gold- 
stein. 

* * * * 

It availed Goldstein’s happiness little 
that during the next thirty days the sales 
of Brazilian Brilliants approached those 
of the Christmas holidays. He was lend- 
ing his best efforts to fulfill his husband 
guarantee. But in vain he made Phyllis 
bejewel her puffs and don a red silk waist 
he purchased for her enhancement; in 
vain he bragged up Phyllis to his friends; 
in vain he dragged acquaintances into his 
shop that they might meet Phyllis; in 
vain he offered Mogavitch to extend the 
mortgage he held on the latter’s pawn 
shop, if he would marry Phyllis. 

At quitting time on the thirtieth day 
she came to Goldstein’s desk. He did 
not wait for her to demand the guaranteed 
husband. 

“T want another thirty days,” he begged. 

“Next week I'll be twenty-seven,” 
demurred Phyllis. “And my _ chance 
of getting a husband will drop from forty- 


three to nineteen per cent. You'll have 
to double your forfeit.” 
“Eight hundred dollars!’’ screamed 


Goldstein. “T’ll pay you nothing. You 
are discharged, Miss Nootnagel!’’ 

‘Very well, Mr. Goldstein,” she re- 
turned without a quaver. “I shall sue 
you. In the meantime if you should wish 
to see me, you will find me with the 
Peruvian Sparklers Company. Their 
manager has been in four times this week 
trying to coax me to clerk for him.” 

“Stop!” shrieked Goldstein, as Phyllis 
clapped on her rooster-tail creation. “I'll 
take another thirty days with eight hun- 
dred dollars forfeit.” 


* * * * 
During those thirty days Goldstein 
schemed, tossed nights, lost appetite, 


hoped and despaired like a man seeking 
to perfect a perpetual motion machine. 
For a time he suspected that Phyllis 
might be playing off to gain the forfeit, 

















THE 


But shrewd watching indicating the re- 
verse of this, he fell to reviling the swine 
before which he daily cast this Phyllis 
pearl. In consequence of constant brood- 
ing over her connubial value he came to 
treasure her as a jewel of price that one 
day would find a worthy customer. But 
alas, this thirty days spun out faster than 
the other thirty-day extensions had. 

Just before quitting time on the last 
day Goldstein sat at his desk writing out 
a check payable to Phyllis Nootnagel for 
eight hundred and ten dollars to cover 
the forfeit and the week’s wages due her. 
He felt, indeed, like a gambler who has 
lost a bet, and doubling it lost again, 
and doubling the loss, still lost. He had 
written as far as “Eight Hund—” when 
feeling somebody looking over his shoulder 
he wheeled about. It was Phyllis. 


“I’m so sorry,” she murmured. “I 
would so much rather have had a hus- 
band.” 


Goldstein stared at her. She turned 
away just enough to show the saucy in- 
ward tilt of her eyes and the saucy up- 
ward tilt of her little nose and the pretty 
way in which her hair was puffed, then 
whirled her keen gray gaze upon him. He 
dropped his own which fell upon the check 
and scrambled off as from a thistle. 

“*You did not have a single opportunity!” 
he groaned, unconsciously drumming upon 
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the desk with the butt of his fountain pen. 

“Not one!”’? moaned Phyllis tragically, 
the while watching him out of the corner 
of her eye. 

“And you would—” 

“Tf I could!” 

“Will you—” 

He stopped, choked by recollection of 
her passing homeliness. His glance fell 
on the check. “Eight hund— God of 
Moses!”’ 

“Will you,” he stammered, “will you 
be Mrs. Leon Z. Goldstein?” 

“Sure, Leon,” beamed Phyllis, holding 
out her hands. 

He rose and took them. She coyly 
drooped her head, drooped it so that 
Goldstein must droop his own to catch 
the saucy inward tilt of her eyes and the 
saucy upward tilt of her little nose. And 
when he did so, strange to say, her mouth 
seemed sauciest of all! He kissed it, then 
blissfully gazed down at the half written 
check upon the desk. 

“God of Moses!’ he exulted under his 
breath. “I’ve saved eight hundred dollars 
cash and made a life contract with the 
best clerk that ever was in my store!” 

Phyllis, too, was exultant. 

“Leon,” said she, pointing out the 
window at a passing electric coupe. “Just 
as soon as we are settled to housekeeping 
I want one of those.’ 


THE STAR 


Yon star that reigneth in the night 
Looks calmly on us from its height, 

While we, in darkness and distress, 

Cry upward for the rays that bless. 


Why lift the voice, let fall the tear? 
Yon star will neither heed nor hear; 
An ever-distant eremite, 

It holds no sympathetic light. 


To it our earth is but a spark 

(Whose glow will soon melt in the dark) 
From out the deep blown heavenward 
By winds that ever sigh unheard. 


—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 














TELL. HER SO 


Amid the cares of married life, 
In spite of toil and business strife, 
If you value your sweet wife. 

Tell her so! 


Prove to her you don’t forget 

The bond to which your seal is set; 

She’s of life’s sweet the sweetest yet— 
Tell her so! 


When days are dark and deeply blue, 
She has her troubles, same as you; 
Show her that your love is true— 
Tell her so! 

In former days you praised her style, 

And spent much care to win her smile; 

*Tis just as well now worth your while— 

Tell her so! 


There was a time when you thought it bliss 
To get the favor of one kiss; 
A dozen now won’t come amiss— 

Tell her so! 


Your love for her is no mistake— 
You feel it dreaming or awake— 
Don’t conceal it; for her sake 
Tell her so! 

You’ll never know what you have missed, 

If you make love a game of whist; 

Lips mean more—than to be kissed 

Tell her so! 


Don’t act as if she’d passed her prime, 

As though to please her was a crime— 

If e’er you loved her, now’s the time; 
Tell her so! 


She’ll return for each caress 
A hundredfold of tenderness; 
Hearts like hers are made to bless 
Tell her so! 
You are hers, and hers alone— 
Well you know she’s all your own; 
Don’t wait to “carve it on a stone’— 
Tell her so! 
Never let her heart grow cold— 
Richer beauties will unfold; 
She is worth her weight in gold 
Tell her so! 


From the Book “Heart Throbs.”’ 














Rapid Disappearance of the Forests 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 


By W. C. JENKINS 


“I wish that our way had always lain among woods. 


Trees are the most civil society. 


An old oak tree that has been growing where he stands since before the Reformation, taller 
than many spires, more stately than the greater part of mountains, and yet a living thing, 
liable to sickness and death, like you and me—is not that in itself a speaking lesson in history? 
But acres on acres full of such patriarchs contiguously rooted, their green tops billowing in 
the wind, their stalwart younglings pushing up about their knees; a whole forest, healthy and 
beautiful, giving colour to the light, giving perfume to the air—what is this but the most im- 
posing piece in nature’s repertory?”’—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


ENTIMENT and commercialism need 

not walk asunder in forest conser- 
vation. True it is that for health and 
pleasure forests of small extent must be 
maintained where commercialism would 
have none, and the forest covering and 
surroundings of some of nature’s beauty 
spots should be undisturbed, but the com- 
mercial use of the hundreds of millions 
of acres of forests in this land of ours need 
not often conflict with their use by the 
seeker for health and pleasure. It is, 
therefore, for the utilitarian as well as 
aesthetic side that it can be said, if there 
is any one duty more than another which 
we owe to our children and our children’s 
children it is to save the forests of this 
country while maintaining them in use. 
We have become a nation of wood-users 
to the extent that every person in the 
United States is using on the average 
more than six times as much wood as he 
would if he lived in Europe. Consumption 
of the American forest overtook produc- 
tion a quarter of a century ago—today 
consumption exceeds forest growth about 
four times. 

Since 1890 more than six hundred billion 
feet of timber have been sawed into lumber. 
Most of this lumber has been used in the 
United States, although large quantities 
of the better grades have been shipped to 
European countries; hence we have not 
only built up our American cities on the 
basis of cheap lumber but we have sold 
to the people of other nations products 
of our American forests at a price far 
below their actual value. 

The United States is today in the same 


..these countries; 


position with regard to forest resources 
as was Germany one hundred and fifty 
years ago. But the development of 
methods for limiting and preventing the 
waste and to foster, protect and preserve 
the trees, has immensely increased the 
productivity of the forests of Germany. 
In Saxony and Prussia, particularly the 
latter, a policy of government control 
and regulation has been applied with 
marvelous results. Forest legislation began 
in France about 1560; in 1824 the Forest 
School at Nancy was established. Den- 
mark began forestry about the same time. 
Some of the European countries will not 
grow forests as a commercial crop because 
other crops pay better. Holland is one of 
she can get her timber 
cheaper by exchanging her farm product 
for the timber of other countries. The 
same is true of the different states of the 
American Union. Some are adapted to 
tree culture, while others will grow grain 
and vegetables to better advantage. 
Two areas supplying timber have 
already reached and passed their maxi- 
mum production; the northeastern states, 
and the lake states. Today the southern 
states are undoubtedly near their maxi- 
mum. The Pacific states will soon be in 
the ascendency, the state of Washington 
now ranking first of all the individual 
states in volume of timber cut each year. 
In 1850 the northeastern states, con- 
sisting of New York and New England, 
supplied nearly fifty-five per cent of the 
total lumber production; in 1860, thirty- 
six per cent, and gradually relatively 
declined until in 1909 they supplied but 
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7.5 per cent. The lake states passed all 
other regions rapidly, and reached their 
maximum relative production of thirty- 
four per cent in 1880. For the next ten 
years there was but little change in the 
output from that section, but since 1890 
there has been a constant decrease. Since 
the first effects of the Civil War were over 
the southern states have steadily increased 
in production until in 1909 that section was 
supplying 49.5 per cent of all our lumber. 
Previous to 1890 the Pacific states terri- 
tory was but a small factor in lumber pro- 
duction. In 1909 that territory supplied 
about one-sixth of the total lumber manu- 
factured. 

It has been determined that the average 
age of the trees cut for lumber during 
the year 1910 was not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty years; therefore, if the 
lumberman is to secure another crop of 
the same age and quality, he must wait 
at least one hundred and fifty years for 
the second crop to grow. Such a harvest 
is too remote, and at the present prices 
too unprofitable for the individual; the 
state alone can invest in such a manifestly 
losing venture. Lumber trees will never 
be planted and grown by the individual so 
long as he knows that the enterprise will be 
conducted at a loss. Since the settlement 
of America the price of lumber has always 
been far below a figure that would tempt 
any man or woman to invest a dollar in 
the growing of commercial woods. 

We have been selling the products of 
the American forests to the people of 
Germany, France, England and other 
European countries because they could 
buy it cheaper than they could grow it 
at home. In our generosity we have 
donated to the people of foreign countries 
$1.50 of the resources of the United States 
for every fifty cents’ worth of lumber 
patronage they have given us. When 
any national resource is put upon the 
markets of the world at a price of less 
than one-third for which it can be grown, 
such a trade is a manifest loss to the 
nation and is palpably an economic error. 

The time will eventually come when 
lumber will have to pay the cost of pro- 
duction. The government may under- 
take to grow trees on the timber pre- 
serves and sell stumpage at a low price, 
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‘but the cost of production will remain 


the same no matter what may be the sell- 
ing price and any deficit will, in the end, 
fall upon the people, as is the case in the 
Post Office Department today. 

We are concerned regarding the con- 
servation of the soil because our food 
products come directly, or indirectly, 
from that source and any deterioration 
of the soil fertility lessens in the same 
degree the food-producing capacity of the 
country. Waters are necessary factors 
in transmitting soil elements into crops, 
besides serving other useful purposes. 
The forests may have an influence upon 
rainfall; they have an undoubted in- 
fluence upon the watershed of the high 
lands and therefore upon water power and 
navigation. But in addition to these 
advantages the forest is the source of 
supply for nearly everything used in the 
arts. So diverse are the uses of its crops 
and so necessary in our civilization are 
its products that we cannot but admit 
a deplorable state of national affairs 
when we are confronted with the truth 
regarding the certain shortage of standing 
timber which in a few years must manifest 
itself in a lessened supply. 

At this late day there is a very general 
concern and interest in forest conserva- 
tion; it is one of the most important 
questions of the hour. By a natural evo- 
lution it has grown from an individual 
conviction to a national issue. Where, 
a few years ago, only an occasional voice 
in the wilderness sounded the cry of 
ultimate devastation, now there is a general 
alarm from all quarters which will be 
quieted only when the matter has ade- 
quate consideration and radically im- 
proved methods have been adopted. 

So long as timber was abundant and 
there was no thought of a scarcity it was 
manufactured on a great scale as cheaply 
and rapidly as possible. Our civilization 
has been developed to its present degree 
of importance largely as a consequence 
of cheap lumber, but we have suddenly 
discovered that it has been built up at 
an enormous cost which must be paid by 
the future. 

One of the greatest problems confront- 
ing the American people is that of an 
adequate timber supply for the future 
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FROM HEAD OF MIDDLE FORK, SNOQUALMIE RIVER 
Crest of range south of Dutch Miller Pass, King County, Washington 


History shows that retrogression and 
decay have followed in the wake of timber 
exhaustion in every nation, for the reason 
that civilization and progress have always 
been dependent on an unfailing timber 
supply. Unfortunately this great ques- 
tion has become, in many parts of the 
United States, a political one and hence 


fair argument cannot be expected. Its 
discussion cannot be shorn of the zeal 
of party ambition, the violence of per- 
sonal animosities and the heat of con- 
tention. 

Since the beginning of civilization man 
has been seeking means whereby the pro- 
duction of human labor can be increased 
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and by which waste can be prevented. 
Common sense dictates that each product 
should be grown where it can be produced 
to the best advantage and under this 
inexorable law every grower, by exchang- 
ing commodities, will at all times get the 
necessities of life with the smallest possible 
amount of self-sacrifice and exertion. 
The law of supply and demand is, in 
the last analysis, the governing factor in 
every line of trade and in most industries 
this law is constantly the subject of study 
and investigation. For certain reasons 


less, today a large class of people entertain 
a belief that lumber manufacture is domi- 
nated by combinations and trusts. Lum- 
ber producers should in the interest of 
sound economics and of the public wel- 
fare avoid mistakes of the past, for their 
mistakes cannot be corrected annually 
as can those of the growers of other crops, 
for they can grow but one crop in a life- 
time. 

This country has been cursed with bad 
politics, emanating from prejiidice and 
false statements, and in many states may 








LAND SKINNED OF ITS TIMBER AND BURNED OVER 
after lumbering, and later heavily grazed by sheep. Wasatch National Forest, Utah 


the lumber manufacturers have never 
as a class been controlled by the condi- 
tions of demand. There has supposedly 
been a plentiful supply of timber to draw 
from, and many believed it was inexhaust- 
ible. Only in recent years has the fallacy 
of this theory been proven. Manufac- 
turers in most lines of trade are able by 
mutual understanding, if not by open 
agreement, to limit their output to the 
measure of the demand, but the lumbermen 
have not been able to control their in- 
dustry in this manner. Every attempt 
they have made has been misconstrued 
by political agitators and therefore such 
efforts have been abandoned: Neverthe- 


be found laws aimed chiefly against the 
lumbermen, and conventions or meetings 
for the consideration of trade conditions 
and for trade education are characterized 
as efforts to create combinations and 
trusts and advance prices. 

About four-fifths of the forest areas 
of this country are owned by private 
interestss—one-fifth being held by the 
states or the national government, chiefly 
included in the forest reserve. The lands 
controlled by individuals have come into 
their possession under laws which the 
highest courts have declared constitu- 
tional. These lands have formed a part 
of dead men’s estates, of the inheritances 
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of children and security for investors, 
and titles may be traced to the original 
governmental grants and are beyond any 
possible dispute; hence no method of 
conservation can possibly be effectual 
unless there be willing co-operation by 
the lumber owners and the general govern- 
ment. The people must recognize the 
rights of the property owners, and the 
latter in turn must acknowledge in their 
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methods, but the fact remains that there 
is no other practical way of meeting the 
situation. But any effort toward practical 
conservation as applied in European 
countries requires different laws and dif- 
ferent methods of management from 
those in effect in the various states today. 

What measures shall be adopted to 
preserve the American forest depends 
largely upon conditions.. This is anything 
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GOOD REGENERATION OF LODGEPOLE PINE AFTER FIRE 
Cache National Forest, Utah 


possessions a national resource of great 
importance to all the people. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the forest 
may be preserved and at the same time 
furnish its crop for the benefit af the human 
race. Practical statesmanship in other 
countries has devised means whereby the 
forests can be drawn upon for a consider- 
able supply of timber and at the same 
ime be kept in a healthy growing condi- 
tion. We may look with disfavor upon 
sentimental imitation of old country 


but a simple problem, because of the 
difference arising from conditions of soil 


and climate, from the character and 
different species of trees and especially 
from financial considerations. Some people 
believe that what the forester calls “‘se- 
lective cutting” is a solution of the whole 
problem. This plan provides that the 
owners shall go into the forest and cut 
the adult trees and fell them without 
damaging those that are young and grow- 
ing, and furthermore that they. ‘shall 
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remove all debris that would endanger the 
trees that are left. This method is often 
the only practical way of conserving a 





FIVE PER CENT TIMBER REMAINING AND BRUSH BURNING OPERATIONS, CASS COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
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forest, but as a general proposition it 
cannot, at the present time, be applied 
in this country. Some modification of 
the method of selective cutting is all 
that is possible; but no degree of forest 
conservation can be successful without 
the co-operation of all concerned, for it 
is doubtful if the public has a right to 
demand of certain individuals the per- 
formance of any duty that involves ex- 
pense without, in some manner, compen- 
sating them for the loss. 

It is an idle question as to which pos- 
sesses the greater interest in our American 
forests—the owner or the state. The 
owner’s interest lies largely in the adult 
trees which are less liable to the fire 
damage; the state’s interest is in the young 
and growing trees whose value lies entirely 
in the future. Inasmuch as both -are 
vitally interested co-operative methods are 
manifestly essential for effective work. 

There are serious obstacles in the way 
of forest development. The man who 
would grow trees as an investment must 
be relieved to some extent of the burdens 
of taxation on his harvest. Under our 
present system the tax expense alone 
would eat up the profits several times 
before the crop matures, and hence ex- 
tensive forest cultivation, under our pres- 
ent laws, is about as impossible as is the 
reclamation of the Desert of Sahara. But 
little reflection will show most people that 
the present methods of taxing lands is 
wrong in principle and vicious in its ap- 
plication. The only possible effect of 
such a system is just what has happened— 
the destruction of the forest as speedily 
as possible with absolutely no regard 
for the future. The burden of excessive 
local taxation has contributed in the most 
pronounced and effective manner to de- 
nude the forest land in the least possible 
time. To change the present system 
would require amendments to the con- 
stitutions of several states, but necessary 
tax reform can be accomplished only 
in this way and until it is brought about, 
neither the lumbermen nor anyone else 
will become interested to any extent in 
forest development and tree culture. 

No doubt any suggestion to relieve 
standing timber from excessive taxation 
will invite a new attack of prejudice 


























against the timber owners, for it will be 
claimed that any movement in this direc- 
tion will be beneficial to their interests; 
but the public would be benefitted to a 
greater extent than the lumbermen. The 
National Conservation Commission has 
placed itself on record by saying “We 
invite by over-taxation the misuse of our 
forests and we destroy by fire in one year 
timber enough to supply the whole United 
States for three months. The conser- 
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‘which induces, through excessive taxation, 


the diminution of the only crop which 
steep mountain lands will produce profit- 
ably. Taxes on forest lands should be 
levied on the crop when cut, not on the 
basis of a general property tax—that 
unsound method of taxation abandoned 
by every great nation.” It was the opinion 
of ex-President Roosevelt that ‘second 
only in importance to good fire laws 
properly enforced is the enactment of 





A FOREST FIRE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
Rosebud County, Montana 


vation of public forests is a similar task 
between the nations and the states; the 
larger task is to induce private owners— 
three millions of men—to take care of 
what they have and to teach the wood 
users how not to waste. We must stop 
forest fires. We must, by careful logging 
and other methods, reduce waste and 
leave cut-over lands productive. One 
of the urgent tasks before the state is the 
immediate passage of tax laws which will 
enable private owners to protect and keep 
productive their lands suitable for forest 
growth. It is a short-sighted policy 


tax laws which will permit the perpetua- 
tion of existing forests.” 

If the timber men can be given protec- 
tion against unnecessary and unwise 
taxation of standing timber and if the 
states will aid in preventing fires they will 
begin to practice forestry on non-agri- 
cultural land because it will pay them to 
do so. It is manifestly unwise to leave 
forest property at the mercy of mere 
local governmental authority. It might 
be possible that constitutional pro- 
visions prevent a rescue of the forests 
from these conditions. If such is the 
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case amendments should be _ speedily 
voted. 

It has always seemed a species of un- 
equal taxation when we assess standing 
timber—the crop of the forest—as real 
estate. The farmer pays taxes on lands 
and improvements, but never on his 
crop, but the timberman pays on both 
land and crop. These unequal tax con- 
ditions were discussed at Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, November 13, 1907, when repre- 
sentatives were present from Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Illinois and Ohio, 
as well as the Federal Forest Department, 
- and the following resolution was unani- 
mously* adépted: 

“Tt is the-serise of the conference that 
lands containing forests should be taxed 
in the usual’ manner so far.as.the land is 
concerned; said land:to .be aSsessed as if 
it contained no lumber; but the forest 


products: should .be assessed and - taxed * 


only. when they are cut and removed and 
then in an-appropriate manner.” 

Relief from taxation to those who will 
grow: forests and to those who will con- 
serve the existing timber areas is absolutely 
essential. As it is now the states are left 
but little timber on account of the uncer- 


tainty of taxation and danger. of: fire’ 


because there has been no -assurance: of 


reasonable assessments . or-aiiyy adéquate : 
system of fire’ patrol’ or of forésts care.’ 


We seldom find timber. estates . handed 
down from generation to genération. The 
owners prefer to administer on such prop- 
erties before they die and reinvest their 
money in securities of a character essen- 
tially more stable. 

Lands are of three general classes: 
agricultural, mineral and forestral. For 
the requirements of the people all agricul- 
tural lands should so far as possible be 
food-producers—none should purposely be 
allowed to remain idle. Lands which have 
been robbed of their fertility should be 
speedily restored through fertilization to 
their former degree of productivity. On 
the same principle of economy all cut- 
over forest lands should not be permitted 
to remain idle, even though they are not 
adapted to agriculture. Their destiny 
is to grow trees, and an effort to use them 
for any other purpose is an economic 
error, 
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Virgin forests are not producers; they 
are like a completely populated country; 
individuals die and others succeed them. 
It is only when man enters the forest that 
it becomes a producer. He cuts away 
the adult timber and other trees take their 
places; but scientific practical methods 
demand the application of intelligence so 
that there shall be no unnecessary waste. 

One of the first requirements is to 
classify the lands of the United States so 
as to designate those which are best 
adapted to either agriculture or forestry. 
Land which will. grow sixty bushels of 
corn to the acre should never be devoted 
to tree-growing; neither: will. the pine 
lands of northern. Michigan and other 
localities be found profitable for raising 
corn. So, when the state demands that the 
owners of forest lands shall preserve their 
tracts for tree culture, it should first: as- 
certain whether such land would thus be 
utilized to the best possible advantage. 
The character of the soil.and climate con- 
ditions are always the. dominant factors 
in classifying lands and must be taken 
into consideratiofi. - 
~ Thousands. of ignorant and misguided 
American .farmers’ are today eking out 
a miserable existence in an endeavor to 


* Cultivate. lands which nature intended 


Solely.- for tree-growing purposes. To 
what. extent such conditions prevail it 
is impossible to say, but it is certain that 
nothing impresses the observant traveler 
more than the economic blunders of this 
character which he sees in many states. 
Lands which have been cut over and 
abandoned by the lumbermen have, 
through tax titles and other means, come 
into the possession of real estate pro- 
moters who have in turn sold them to 
innocent men who imagined that farming 
required no climatic or soil conditions, 
no experience, nor the application of any 
proven methods. The literature which 
has been sent out by some of these land 
companies is truly remarkable for its 
deceptive and misleading statements. 
What a story of hardship and privation 
is contained in the records of adventure 
into these cut-over lands by innocent but 
misguided home-seekers, and, from a 
humanitarian point of view, what a neces- 
sity exists for the state to vlassify its 
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unused lands and tell the truth about 
them. When this has been done it may 
properly be demanded by the state that 
the owners of non-agricultural but tree- 
growing lands shall either maintain their 
tracts for forest purposes or turn them 
over to the state to be developed and 
conserved at public expense. 

The laws of several timber states 
operate on the principle that it is for the 
best interests of the state to get all lands 
into private hands as speedily as possible. 
Northern Michigan and Northern Wis- 
consin have held at least one-third of their 
land on the delinquent roll 
for taxes since 1875, and 
thousands of dollars have been 
spent in trying to get rid of 
them. Michigan sold land for 
ten cents per acre and at a 
clearance sale in 1881 tracts 
were disposed of at one dollar 
for forty acres. Within five 
years the state sold nearly 
one million acres at an aver- 
age price of about $1.20 per 
acre, though it was well known 
that these lands were bought 
for the remnants of timber 
which remained, and were 
speedily depleted and again 
left to the state for taxes. 

Effectual conservation can 
be accomplished only by a 
sensible and  unprejudiced 
appreciation of the import- 
ant interest of the public 
in the work and also a free- 
dom from the taunts of the demagogue 
and muck-rakers who seek to interfere 
with the movement. There must be 
a spirit of confidence between the state 
and timber men; and to a considerable 
extent co-operation by the general gov- 
ernment by means of reasonable tariff 
protection and by a more friendly atti- 
tude toward those engaged in the lumber 
industry. Heretofore the whole policy 
of the general government and the states 
has resulted in creating a waste of the 
forests for the purpose of securing a present 
lumber supply at the lowest possible 
price. 

As a factor in cheapening the cost of 
lumber the Canadians have been induced 
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to over-stock, and in consequence have 
reduced prices below the possible point 
of competition by the lumbermen of the 
United States. The Canadian lumberman 
has possessed the advantage of large con-. 
solidated timber limits received from the 
government at nominal prices, less ex- 
pensive labor on the average and little 
or no taxes on timber or the manufactured 
product. It has been stated that if a 
tariff of four dollars per thousand had 
existed, the Canadian lumberman could 
have paid it and still had a margin in his 
favor. As we now survey the past, we 
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EFFECT OF FIRE ON YOUNG LONGLEAF PINE 


IN ALABAMA 


cannot help but observe that the United 
States government has, to a considerable 
extent in the past, been responsible for 
wasting the forests by its policy of dis- 
crimination against the timber industry 
through unwise land laws and by its low 
lumber tariff policy. 

By every device of law and adminis- 
tration, efforts have been made to secure 
a lumber supply at the lowest possible 
prices without reference to the future. 
The timber lands have been subjected 
to private entry and ownership far in 
excess of requirements for supply. The 
effect has been to over-stock and this 
combined with cultivated competition with 
the Canadian product has often kept the 
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price but little, if any, above the cost of 
production. 

One of the greatest obstacles to success- 
ful forestry is the fire hazard and in this 
the public is equally interested with the 
owners of the forest. It is the young 
growing timber in the seedling or sapling 
stages that is most susceptible to fire 
damage and therefore the very portion 
of the forest which is most important 
to the future is subjected to the greatest 
risk. It is seldom that adult forests are 
seriously damaged by fires; the so-called 
cut-over lands covered with young trees 
are more often invaded by the fire fiend. 

As a consequence of the bitter experi- 
ence of the past in this country and by 
the successful experience of European 
countries, certain methods are suggested 
as a precaution against fires. The first 
and most necessary method is to clear 
up the debris left after logging operations 
have been completed. The tops of trees 
which cannot be taken out of the woods 
and marketed must be disposed of in 
some manner so that the fire hazard may 
be minimized. But to do this involves 
great expense. In one northern locality 
where extensive experiments in this di- 
rection have been tried, it was found that 
the cost of burning the debris was from 
one to two dollars per thousand feet of 
the log product, while the lowest cost 
under favorable conditions was twenty- 
five cents. If such methods of fire pro- 
tection be employed this added expense 
must be included in the cost of logging 
and eventually charged up to the sawed 
lumber. There is no other way to meet 
such an expense. 

Another necessity is to patrol the forests, 
at least during the fire season, and this 
is best done by the combined efforts of 
the individual owners and the state. 
Heretofore the state has been lax and 
apparently indifferent; where individual 
owners have spent dollars in fire fighting 
and patrol the state has scarcely spent 
dimes. Even the national government 
has done but little in protection of this 
character as only one man has been em- 
ployed in our forest reserves when a hun- 
dred would have been employed for similar 
purposes in Germany. 

It may sound like high treason to those 
who believe in a bedazzled and bespangled 
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but listless army to suggest that the 
soldiers be commissioned as conservation- 
ists in the great fight to preserve what is 
left of our great forests. It would be the 
most useful occupation that our soldiers 
could be given. They would be engaged 
in constant warfare against the natural 
enemies of the forests—and kept con- 
stantly alert in their defence. Our navy 
sails the seas primarily to protect our 
ocean commerce; then why not have the 
army police the public preserves properly 
and effectually, and in that duty fight off 
the natural enemies, fire and disease, as 
well as the ruthless hand of the human 
destroyer who oftentimes oversteps the 
laws of economical preservation? It would 
not be so great a departure from precedent 
as appears upon first thought. The 
federal troops are constantly called upon 
to police stricken districts in the country 
and to protect life and property. The 
government already has its foresters and 
crews of helpers, but so helpless are they 
in the stress of great calamity that soldiers 
have often been called upon to assist in 
the fighting of forest fires. Then why not 
take the further step—a garrison of sol- 
diers in every forest area—to prevent 
destruction either by man or the natural 
elements? Train these soldiers in forestry 
to be surgeons who can look after the 
wounds of the trees and save them from 
destruction; who can clean up the refuse 
of the fallen and decaying growth and thus 
reduce the menace of fire, and scientifically 
look after the new growth that struggles 
for a beginning. With this new duty 
recognized there would be less protest 
against a standing army. In fact, the 
natural tendency would be to enlarge it 
many times in order to properly maintain 
the great peace victories of the forests. 
Soldiers .could be kept drilling for the 
stern duties of war, while stationed at 
their posts in the forest areas. 

The best way to avoid forest fires is 
to prevent small incipient blazes growing 
into conflagrations. Putting out fires just 
started is safer than letting them burn. 
Patrol is better than fighting because the 
locomotive spark or camp fire can be ex- 
tinguished before it becomes a forest fire. 
One patrolman can stop a hundred in- 
cipient fires cheaper than one hundred 
men can stop one ordinary fire, 
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EW York witnessed its second 

opera premiere gracefully. Habit 

is a mantle easily put on in 

Gotham. There sophistication 
is speedily acquired, even in the art of 
witnessing blandly the first performances 
in the world of new operas, and of person- 
ally inspecting their composers. 

Moreover, a pacific halo enveloped the 
preparation and the production of “King’s 
Children.” There are several things to 
blame for this. Aside from his “Hansel 
and Gretel,” that charming tale about a 
naughty witch who still holds a spell for 
small children and big children, the mild- 
mannered, be-spectacled Professor Hump- 
erdinck was not a familiar figure in the 
repertory of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, whereas Mr. Puccini had been 
frequently represented by his ‘“‘Boheme,”’ 
his “Tosca,” and more particularly his 
“Butterfly.” 

But let no one think this was all. Fate 
conspired to give Mr. Puccini’s “The 
Girl” a wondrous publicity, and publicity 
has a strange, a terrible psychology. Did 
the American people know that a gross, 
a monstrous insult was being perpetrated 
upon them by Mr. Puccini and by his 
publishers, the Riccordi’s of Milan, who 
lend a counseling word as to who shall 
sing in the first performances of his operas? 
If they did not, then they should be told 
with all speed and all unction that out of 
eighteen primary, secondary and tertiary 
characters to the Nth power of un- 
importance in the producing cast of the 
said opera, there was but one aloof, alone 
and isolated American—whereas there 


were ten Italians, two Germans, an Al- 
gerian, a Pole, a Frenchman, and a Bo- 
hemian. 


This Bohemian was to be the 
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Girl. What right had she? None in the 
firmament above or the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, save the fact 
that she was Emmy Destinn, the greatest 
mistress today of dramatic song, and that 
Mr. Puccini had asked her to create the 
role when he heard her as Madam Butter- 
fly at Covent Garden, London. On his 
way to these hospitable shores, Mr. 
Puccini was chided, rebuked and taken 
to task. He was reproved for this im- 
propriety and flagrant indiscretion, and 
he was reminded that there were American 
sopranos who might have been chosen 
with greater fitness, and these were named 
for Mr. Puccini. Mr. Puccini, thus en- 
lightened, held his peace, disembarked, 
and permitted Miss Destinn to rehearse 
and sing the part. Nor did the protesta- 
tions in the name of outraged patriotism 
cease. The daily papers, being loyal 
defenders of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
incidentally appreciating a good story, 
gave aid in the shape of space and head- 
lines to the cause—all of which advertised 
the opera, the cast—and the source of 
the patriotic protestations. 

Thus was interest abetted in “The 
Girl of the Golden West.” Was it strange 
therefore that the fever had so worked 
in men’s veins that one unfortunate was 
locked up merely because he tried to 
break through the window of the ticket 
office at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with his cane, after all the seats for a 
performance of the opera had been sold, 
and that a brother fanatic was apprehended 
in the very act of gaining his entrance 
by the fire escape? There is no report of 
anybody being arrested in Boston for 
trying to go to the opera. 

Naturally Professor Humperdinck could 
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MME, MARIE GAY 
The well-known grand opera singer in a characteristic costume and pose 











_. of the Goose Girl. 
. grateful part she has yet undertaken, 





not expect so brilliant an opening for his 
“King’s Children” with no such fanfare 
of trumpets. Unfortunately there was 
less cause, for it was Geraldine Farrar, 
an American girl, who created the role 
While it was the most 


admirable both in its opportunities for 
~ the atmospheric and illusive action in 
which Miss Farrar excels; and in the 
tessitura of its music for her voice, had 
only’some foreign candidate from Russia, 
Poland or the isles of the sea been nomi- 
nated for it, there would doubtless have 
been more outcries of the American eagle 
and more soarings of the flag in the name 
of art, even though Professor Humper- 
dinck laid the scene of his story in the 
fanciful town of Hellabrun and the forest 
of Hella, and not in the California of ’49. 

The encouragement of effort by native- 
born composers and singers, creators and 
interpreters, while laudable, eminently 
praiseworthy, and necessary to our musical 
advancement, may nevertheless - be 
strangely confounded with a needlessly 
zealous display of what may seem the 
expression of patriotism, but which as 
sadly lacks the elements of wisdom, as 
it does of good taste. 

Mr. Humperdinck’s opera is not an entirely 
new creation. It is expanded from inci- 
dental music he wrote for the play of the 
same name, ‘‘Konigskinder,” a German 
fairy tale in three acts. It was produced 
in Munich, January 23, 1897. The author 
of the play, Elsa Bernstein, the wife of 
a lawyer of that city, writes under the 
pseudonym, Ernst Rosmer. She is the 
daughter of Heinrich Porges, formerly a 
music critic of some note, and a staunch 
advocate of Wagner in the stressful days 
when he needed defenders. Indeed, her 
name, Elsa, is a memento of this loyalty. 

Mr. Humperdinck wrote the music to 
the play in 1895-96. Excerpts from it 
have been performed in this country at 
-rarious times. The introduction to act 
two was played at a concert at the Mon- 
tauk Theatre, Brooklyn, in November, 

1896. The introductions to both acts 


two and three were played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Boston, in De- 
cember. of the same year, Emil Paur, 
conductor. 
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The play was produced in German, 
April 29, 1898, in New York, at the Irving 
Place Theatre, by Mr. Conried, who was 
then its director. It was performed in 
English at the Herald Square Theatre, 
New York, November 3, 1902. It was 
intended that the opera should be sung 
in English when produced by the Metro- 
politan Company, and was so announced 
last season, but the score was not finished 
in time to permit of preparation, nor was 
there time this season for completion of 
the English version, which had been 
already undertaken by Charles Henry 
Meltzer, the music critic of the New York 
American. 

The date of the production of the opera 
at the Metropolitan—the first upon any 
stage—was Wednesday, December 28. 
The dress rehearsal had occurred on 
Christmas Sunday morning. The au- 
dience of specially invited guests con- 
tained names that made the occasion 
brilliant. There were present Signor 
Puccini, Gustav Mahler, Mme. Sembrich, 
Alessandro Bonci, Enrico Caruso, Franz 
Kneisel, Victor Herbert, Messrs. Amato, 
Scotti and Slezak, Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
Otto H. Kahn, Blanche Bates, Mischa 
Elman, Chauncey Olcott, Gustave 
Schirmer, Lee Schubert and Joseph Weber. 

It is said the author of the play intended 
it to be deeply symbolical. It has the 
physiognomy and familiar features of a 
German folk-tale. There is the prince 
seeking adventure; there is the maiden 
with the halo of mysterious origin, and 
she too is ready to fallin love with some 
gallant prince. She happens to be. called 
the Goose Girl. There is the cruel witch, 
and there are the wicked peasants who, 
of course, never knew until too late that 
the Goose Girl is a princess. 

The story is at first laid in the forest 
of Hella, beside the witch’s*hut. Here 
the son of a king, in search of adventure, 
finds the little Goose Girl held a thrall 
to the spell of the old witch. At once his 
heart goes out to her, and sne, who has 
never seen a handsome prince, loves him 
in return. He leaves her, angrily because 
she, being bound by enchantment, cannot 
run away with him. 

Then come the fiddler, the wood-chopper 
and the broom-maker, who have been 
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sent by the good burghers of Hellabrun 
to ask the witch who will be a king for 
them. She answers that whoever shall 
enter their gates on the stroke of twelve, 
in the midst of their feasting the following 
day shall be the king. Only the fiddler 
understands, and he recognizes the royal 
lineage of the Goose Girl. 

The second act presents the square of 

Hellabrun in which the honorable citizens 
are assembled at their festival, awaiting 
the approach of their king. Among them 
is the Prince whom they have made a 
swineherd. No one but the little 
daughter of the broom-maker perceives 
his identity. As the clock strikes twelve, 
the gates are opened and reveal the Goose 
Girl, standing with her geese about her. 
She flies into the arms of the Prince. 
Then the people, enraged, drive the pair 
from the gates. But one of the throng 
has recognized them to be the children of 
kings—the broom-maker’s little daughter, 
who sobs bitterly.in the empty square as 
she looks longingly after them, a scene of 
appealing pathos, and the curtain falls. 
. The stinging, the scathing satire of it! 
One is reminded of the saying, “And a 
little child shall lead them,’ which was 
not written in ridicule, and yet the abiding 
rebuke of it to the priggish, bigoted, 
shallow-brained pedants of the ages, who 
acquired learning, it may be, but who 
fell lamentably short of wisdom. These 
are they who bowed so low before prec- 
edent and ancient custom, that their 
eyes could not discern the first timid 
flash of the light of genius, perhaps be- 
cause it was garbed in the outward ac- 
coutrements of a poor swineherd or a 
goose girl. These are Wagner’s carping 
Beckmessers who have been beating 
tattoos upon their paltry slates these 
years to the annihilation of all who dare 
to measure pounds by new scales, or 
inches by a new rule or musical speech by 
a new syntax. 

Beckmesser, that fine fellow, that watch- 
dog of the Mastersingers of Nuremberg, 
and jailer of the archives of the past, was 
doubtless the cause of many a jest in the 
Porges household, for a Wagner partisan 
would have relished the satire. Perhaps 
the daughter also drew some inspiration 
from a merry fling that Shakespeare had 
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in “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in 
Bottom and his worthy crew, the pro- 
togonists of all that excellent breed of 
proper souls, who take themselves, their 
ills, their art, their merest thoughts as 
among the profound, the sober and the 
grave achievements of all creation. Pro- 
fessor Humperdinck at least knows his 
Shakespeare, has written incidental music 
to “The Midsummer Nights Dream,” 
“As You Like It,” “Merchant of Venice,’ 
and others, and considers ‘Shakespeare 
the greatest dramatic writer of all time. 
Frau Humperdinck corroborates her 
spouse by saying they have both read 
all the plays, and in English. 

But the king’s children are still wander- 
ing outside the gates because they wear 
not the garb of royalty but of menials. 
In the third act, it is no longer spring. 
It is winter and snow is on the ground. 
This hapless pair have been wandering a 
long way. The Prince carries the Goose 
Girl in his arms. They are hungry. 
Presently they arrive again at the witch’s 
hut, now inhabited by the woodchopper, 
who turns a deaf ear to their petition for 
food, until, tempted by the Prince’s offer 
of his crown, the churl gives them a loaf 
of bread, but it is a poisoned loaf, left by 
the witch, and when the fiddler and the 
broom-maker’s little daughter find the 
two they are “wrapped in one another’s 
arms and silent in a last embrace.” 

When the drama was performed in 
London, Professor Humperdinck was con- 
siderably perturbed to find that the kind- 
hearted Britons could not endure to see 
these sweet children brought to such a 
bitter end, and urged that by some dra- 
matic or miraculous means they be re- 
stored to life before the final curtain, so 
that those of the audience might depart 
and know that hero and heroine were 
going to live happily ever after. New 
York is not strange to deaths in the last 
act, at least no requests for curtailment 
have been made public. 

In these days when subjects for lyric 
drama and melodrama without the erotic 
or even the decadent element are not 
esteemed feasible, grateful or worthy. 
Mr. Humperdinck has peculiar notions 
about the stuff that operas are made of. 
He has an aversion to portrayal of vicious 
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passion or morbid pathology. He finds 
the best themes are idealistic. Thus far 
there has been a public of good size in 
New’ York that has agreed with him. 

Let it be said incidentally that the title 
of “Professor” which the composer bears 
is not the indiscriminate and miscellaneous 
prefix with which any ambitious person 
may embellish his title in the United States, 
whether he be an acrobat at a country 
circus, a traveling ‘“‘oculist,” the leader of 
the town band, or the oracle of the village 
school. The degree of “professor” is 
bestowed by the Kaiser, and Professor 
Humperdinck was so honored by Em- 
peror William in 1896. 

His musical treatment of the story has 
been praiseworthy, in so far as the dra- 
matic scheme of his text permitted. The 
second act obviously is hung upon the 
peg of the Goose Girl’s arrival, which is 
climacteric in interest, and must therefore 
conclude the act. All that passes before 
is in anticipation and in the nature of a 
pageant or spectacle ofthe congregating 
dignitaries of the village. 

The last act contains the music which 
may be called inspired. The touching 
appeal of the weary children is poignantly 
told in the orchestra, and the lamentation 
of the minstrel when it is too late is a 
page of rare emotional eloquence. 

The composer’s dramatic scheme in 
his orchestra betokens his Wagnerian 
lineage and the days of his musical appren- 
ticeship as copyist of the “‘Parsifal” score. 
He has employed guiding motifs freely, 
and by them has made the orchestra a 
constant expositor of the action upon 
the stage of its psychological significance, 
clever instances of which, as Mr. W. J. 
Henderson, the discerning critic of the 
New York Sun, has pointed out, are the 
inversion of the theme of the Goose Girl 
when she leans over the trough under the 
pump and seeing her inverted image in 
the water, exclaims “How beautiful I 
am,” and again when, in the second act, 
the Goose Girl enters crowned before the 
jeering populace, there are heard the 
three descending tones which form the 
getm of the love theme and are derived 
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from the motif associated with the Prince. . 

Miss Geraldine Farrar created the role 
of the Goose Girl; and found in it a fitting 
subject on which to expend her uncommon 
skill and imagination in enveloping a 
portraiture with delicate fancy and ex- 
quisite illusion. 

Hermann Jadlowker was the king’s 
son, Otto Goritz the Spielmann, and 
Louise Homer, the witch; Mr. Didur, 
Mr. Reiss; Edna Walter, a clever child 
of -twelve years; Mr. Pini-Corsi and 
Florence Wickham were, respectively, the 
woodcutter, the broommaker, the broom- 
maker’s daughter, the landlord» and the 
landlord’s daughter. Mr. Hertz conducted. 
The production was worthy of the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

The composer was honored with liberal 
applause after each act, with a silver 
laurel wreath presented by Mr. Gatti- 
Cazassa on behalf of the company, and 
was tendered a reception in the foyer of 
the theatre after the performance by the 
directors of the opera company. 

Following this there was a dinner at 
Hotel Astor in honor of the composer, 
given by the “Bohemians,” a society 
whose membership includes the represen- 
tative musical life of the city. Rubin 
Goldmark, president of the society, acted 
as toastmaster. Walter Damrosch spoke 
for the musicians, and Mr. Krehbiel, of 


the Tribune and Mr.. Finck of the Post, 


spoke for the critics. 

Before sailing on the steamer ‘‘George 
Washington”, in time to ,see the first 
European performance of ‘“‘Kingschildten’”’ 
at the Royal Opera, Berlin, Professor 
Humperdinck wrote a letter of apprecia- 
tion to Director Gatti-Cazassa of. the 
Metropolitan Opera House, thanking him 
for the zeal with which he had prepared 
the new work, and the artists and 
orchestra for. their cooperation. The 
composer confessed, while here, to having 
no other work near completion except 
incidental music to Maeterlinck’s allegory, 
“The Blue Bird,” for use in the: repertory 
of the Deutsches Theatre in Berlin ‘this 
season. He also said he had a string 
quartet. in mind. 
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THE CARPENTER: THE SHIPBUILDER 


By Charles Winslow Hall 


LOATING ice and trees, islets of 
matted roots and coarse water- 
plants affording temporary ferri- 
age or amusement, undoubtedly 

suggested the earliest forms of water-craft 
—the raft, the swimmer’s support of empty 
jars and calabashes, of shaggy hides dilated 
with branches and leaves, and the inflated 
balsa and catamaran of cork-like wood of 
Peru; all of which have played no unim- 
portant part in the life and industries of 
primeval peoples. 

Where materials are plentiful and the 
necessities of a savage race demand it, 
many native: craft attain a finish and 
utility which civilized man has promptly 
recognized, copied or adopted. 

The Esquimaux kayak, framed of 
patiently fitted fragments of driftwood 
and whalebone, and covered with care- 
fully cured sealskin, long, narrow, sharp- 
ended and so impervious to water that 
the skilled hunter will drive her like a 
diving cormorant through a wave-crest 
and emerge, shaking the brine from hands 
and face, is certainly the most remark- 
able, small sea-boat in the world. The 
Indian canoe needs no extended descrip- 
tion or praise in this place. Its imitation 
and adoption all over the civilized world, 
its immortalization in song, art and litera- 
ture, its economical use and value to the 
great fur companies and explorers and its 
adoption in the shape of the canvas- 
covered “black canoe” by the fishermen 


of the rockbound, harborless Irish coast, 
all vindicate the genius and taste of the 
Algonquin artisan who first modeled its 
fairy lines and evolved its combined 
strength, lightness, buoyancy and adapta- 
tions to the needs of Indian life. 

A host of hollowed tree-trunks, from 
clumsy “horse-troughs” to the huge war- 
canoes of the cannibals of the Congo, 
the sailor tribes of the Victoria Nyanza 
and the South Seas, are probably seen at 
their best in the finely modeled, excavated, 
steamed and expanded ‘“‘dug-outs’” of 
the Northwest Coast. As a rule the small 
craft of primitive and savage people 
have been lighter, swifter, more elegant 
and seaworthy than the batteaux and 
boats of civilized contemporaries. Indeed 
“the shuparior and civilized man,” as 
Mulvaney calls him, has been uncommonly 
slow to realize that a boat could be light, 
well-proportioned, swift and beautiful, 
and at the same time strong and sea- 
worthy enough for all practical purposes. 
When it comes to sailing craft, the palm 
for speed must be awarded to the “flying 
proa” of the Sulu or Sooloo group, which, 
being built with one convex and one nearly 
straight side, sharp at both ends and 
furnished with an outrigger, have actually 
at times sailed twenty miles an hour, a 
speed never attained by any yacht of 
equal length and sail area. 

Many of the more distinctive features 
of the most ancient boats and vessels 
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have persistently appeared from genera- 
tion to generation until the present day; 
or, if temporarily abandoned, have dis- 
appeared, only to be revived again by 
some noted expert or amateur. The 
earliest Egyptian river boats and sea- 
going ships show unmistakably the 
same short floatage lines, flat floors and 
long overhanging bows and sterns which 
characterize the “scow” type of yacht 
popular today. Indeed it is hard to find 
a picture of an ancient ship or galley which 
does not suggest.a likeness to some modern 
type of model or equipment; and demon- 
strate that the shipbuilder of thousands 
of years ago recognized the conditions of 
sea or river service, and intelligently and 
often effectively attempted to meet them. 





The Ark built under the direction of 
Noah must have been constructed by 
carpenters of some previous experience 
and ability; inasmuch as her proportions 
(450 feet long, by seventy-five feet wide 
and forty-five feet deep) gave her the 
largest burthen, fifteen thousand tons, 
of any craft on record except the immense 
battleships of this especially peaceful age. 

Tradition says that the oldest Egyptian 
craft were the little canoe-shaped boats 
of papyrus rush, lower at the bow than 
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at the stern and bound together with 
threefold braid at every nine inches or 
so. Some, if not all, were coated with 
pitch or asphalt, while generally a thick 
mat raised the passenger above the damp 
deck. Very possibly in such a boat the 
infant Moses was committed to the Nile. 
Many such were used by the common 
people during the inundations, and by 
sportsmen and fishermen. for pushing 
through the reed-ronds, killing water- 
fowl with the throwing stick and catching 
fish with the double-pointed spear, or 
even hunting the hippopotamus and 
crocodile with lance and harpoon. They 
were all the more popular from the belief 
that the savage crocodile would not 
attack a man who floated in a boat made 
of the sacred papyrus reeds. 
The river boats were propelled 
by long poles, with which the 
boatmen often fought each 
other, and not infrequently 
with fatal results. 

But at a remote antiquity 
the Egyptians built river craft 
of immense burthen; one of 
which is recorded as being “a 
broad ship of acacia wood, 
sixty cubits long and thirty 
cubits broad’’; 7.¢., one hun- 
dred by fifty feet, which ship, 
or rather lighter, was ‘‘finished 
for the King’s service in only 
seventeen days.’’ Sails seem to 
have been rarely used on the 
river craft of this period, the 
only example shown being a 
square sail, apparently made of 
matting. 

Sea-going craft had sails, 
and the earlier mast, appar- 
ently made of the small trees 
of the country, was double and in the 
shape of an acute wedge with its feet 
“stepped” widely apart, rendering shrouds 
or side stays unnecessary. A strong fore- 
stay and several back-stays braced the 
mast against the strain of the huge square 
sail, which was for thousands of years to 
be the chief and largely the only reliance 
of the mariners of the high seas. There 
were at first no regular steering appliances, 
but one or more oars on either side of the 
stern kept the ship on her course. Later 
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the steering oar became a broad wooden 


blade pivoted on either quarter, and shifted 


by a kind of tiller. 

The bottom lines of the earlier Egyptian 
vessels from stern to stern were almost 
the segment of a circle and rarely, indeed, 
did the Egyptian shipbuilder so design 
his clipper that more than one-half of 
the floor of his vessel rested upon the 
water in the harbor. The rocker-like 
bearings were of great convenience in 
navigating the Nile at low water, when, 
even with the greatest care it was often 
necessary to cross or back off 
from an unexpected sand bank. 
This type of hull was retained 
throughout the era of the Mid- 
dle Empire, B.C. 2130 to 1930, 
with some modifications in sea- 
going ships. The mast, how- 
ever, probably imported from 
Phoenicia, had become a stout 
and lofty spar, with shrouds 
of several strands besides its 
thick forestay and several 
backstays. A single rudder like 
an immense paddle was pivoted 
at the stern, and its long handle 
sliding from larboard to star- 
board on a smooth ‘“‘traveller”’ 
supported by two uprights, 
was controlled by tackle in the 
hands of the helmsman. The 
increased length given to these 
ships increased the strain upon the keel and 
floor timbers, and the danger of “hogging” 
or breaking in two was lessened by a great 
cable fastened at the stem and stern and 
encircling the mast, which was drawn 
tense like a violin string over tall pillars 
forming a bridge or truss. A number of 
outboard “strakes” of timber running 
fore and aft strengthened the hull, pro- 
tected it when aground, and aided in 
lessening drift in side wind, and rolling 
in a seaway. 

Such a ship is depicted in the pictures 
of an expedition despatched by Queen 
Ch’nemtamun, or H’atshepsu, about the 
Fourteenth Century B.C., one of three 
whose thirty rowers and great square 
sails carried them over a sea-path, but 
once before crossed by an Egyptian keel: 
in the days of Henu, a thousand years 
before. He, ‘‘the chief in the mountains, 
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the commander in the deserts,” having 
hitherto thence received treasure and 
tribute, brought overland from the kingdom 
of Punt, probably in Somali Land on the 
east coast of Africa, had sent a single 
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THE CARVED STERN OF A NEW ZEALAND WAR CANOE 


ship down the Red Sea into what we now 
know as the Gulf of Aden, and had re- 
turned with a wonderful cargo, the crown- 
ing commercial glory of the reign of King 
Se’anchere. After ten centuries, the 
Great Queen sent out another and grander 
squadron whose departure and return 
are depicted on the walls of her tomb. 
Safely arrived, the queen’s gifts are pre- 
sented “to the great men of the land”; 
“the ships are laden very high with the 
treasures of the Land of Punt and all 
beautiful plants of the Divine Land; with 
heaps of incense; with great myrrh trees; 
with ebony together with pure ivory; 
with white gold from the country Amu; 
with sweet-scented woods; with all manner 
of incense and eye pigments; with baboons, 
monkeys and greyhounds; with skins of 
the panthers of the South; with slaves 
and their children; never has the like 
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been brought to any king, whatsoever, 
since the beginning of time.” 

In the light of this great expedition, 
the Egyptian shipwright seems to have 
come into his own, and the mariners of 
Khem to have taken their place as skillful 
and fearless shipmen. True the Egyptian 
ship-carpenter was much handicapped 
by the lack of proper woods for long spars, 
planks and timbers, and it is even said 
that he was sometimes obliged to plank 
his boats with short pieces, overlapping 
each other (clinker-built in modern phrase) 
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a ram, surmounted by an elevated fore- 
castle from which archers and javelin- 
men rained missiles upon the foe, and a 
similar elevation -at the stern whereon the 
helmsman stood and other archers joined 
in the attack. From the crow’s-nest on 
the mast, slingers despatched their venom- 
ous plummets of lead or baked clay; the 
great square sail, no longer encumbered 
with a lower yard, was clewed up to the 
yard above the heads and weapons of the 
soldiery and of the rowers who, protected 
by high bulwarks, were kept in perfect time 

and pressed to the utmost 
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limits of human endurance 
by the fierce threats and 
merciless whips of their 
overseers. Such war-galleys, 
the prototypes of the war- 
vessels of the Mediterranean 
for twenty-five hundred 
years thereafter, to the num- 
ber of four hundred sailed 
under Sesostris (B. C. 1335) 
from Philoteras and other 











EGYPTIAN GALLEY OF ABOUT 2500 B.C. 


except that, sometimes at least, the 


boards seem to have been laid up and: 


down the side instead of forward and aft. 
Wooden dowels or treenails, marine glue 
and even strong lashings, were used to 
eke out the costly metallic fastenings, 
which only the government and the 
wealthy could afford to use. As he did 
not know how to soften his planks by 
steaming, or charring, he did not thorough- 
ly cure his lumber, sawed his planking 
thin, and forced it to the shape of his boat 
or vessel with an arrangement of round 
poles and twisted ropes, like a “Spanish 
windlass.” 

His tools were an axe and adze, a long 
ripping and short cross-cut saw, chisels, 
awls and bow-drills, and he finished his 
work with a chisel or broad-bladed iron 
and pumice stone. He painted the finished 
work with a hot mixture of wax, resin 
and earthy pigments, -which also filled 
up minor imperfections and leaks. 

But the Egyptian war galley was much 
more compactly built than the merchant 
vessel, lower in the stem, which was fitted 
with a lion’s head or other savage and 
warlike emblem cast in bronze to act as 


Red Sea ports and took pos- 
session of the sea-coasts of 
Arabia Felix and the African havens oppo- 
site. Some of these war-galleys were 120 
feet long and carried twenty-two oars on 
a side, a number not exceeded for some 
centuries after the reign of Sesostris. 

About 700 B.C. the Phoenicians, who 
had become the leading maritime people of 
the Mediterranean, doubled the banks 
of oars, an innovation which Egypt did 
not adopt until a century later. The 
Greeks of Corinth launched the first 
triremes about the Sixth. Century; and 
Athens built four-banked galleys about 
B.C. 350, and five-banked war-ships 
B.C. 325; Alexander is said to have 
launched a fleet of seven-banked galleys 
on the Euphrates two years later, and the 
rage for many-oared ships continued 
until a “Dreadnought” with sixteen banks 
of oars is said to have headed a Mace- 
donian fleet B. C. 200. 

Twenty, thirty and even forty banks 
of oars are recorded by historians as having 
been built during this phase of naval 
competition, but while there is some 
doubt about the largest monster, there 
seems to be historical basis for the state- 
ment that Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt 
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did build a thirty-banked galley between 
B. C. 285 and 237. 

But these were never practical cruisers 
and fighters. The effective Athenian 
trireme carried two hundred oarsmen, 
twenty-seven rowing on each side in the 
two lower banks, and thirty-one in the 
upper tiers, one hundred and seventy oars 
moving in perfect unison; the other thirty 
were held in reserve, or at need pulled 
subsidiary oars on the upper deck. Four- 
banked galleys needed 266, and the five- 
banked Roman and Carthagenian war- 
ships of B.C. 256, three hundred oars- 
men. But the largest of these warships 
had a low freeboard, and Mark Antony’s 
ten-banked galleys, which at Actium 
threshed the sea into foam with five hun- 
dred oars and hurled their armored prows 
against the oars and sides of Caesar’s 
vessels, rose only about ten feet above the 
water-line, although their lofty quarters 
and forecastles made them look like 
floating towers. Like most modern steam- 
ships they were narrow with a beam of one- 
seventh to one-fifth of their length. 
Gradually the number of banks was re- 
duced, several men pulling on one oar, 
until in the Fifth Century the Byzantine 
gallies, called ‘“dromonds” or ‘racers’ 
had only a single bank of oars, and none 
more than two, and by the Seventh Cen- 
tury all galleys pulled single rows of long 
oars. 

Merchant and passenger ships relied 
chiefly on sails and were often of consider- 
able tonnage. One laden with corn from 
Egypt in the Second Century was 180 
feet long by fifty feet beam and forty- 
three and one-half feet deep. 

The ancient shipwright used treenails 
chiefly to fasten together timbers and 
planking and when he did use metal very 
much preferred bronze fastenings. Quite 
large galleys were constructed in sections 
to be carried from seaports across country 
to rivers and large lakes. There was 
often no stern-post as we understand the 
term and, unless the vessel was to carry 
a ram, no stem; the keel forming one long 
continuous curve from bow to stern 
forming with the ribs the entire skeleton of 
the vessel. The oars worked through 
leather bags like wristlets, which kept 
out the water and were fastened by 
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leathern thongs to single tholepins. Awn- 
ings of heavy canvas, horse-hair or hides, 
protected the rowers on the open deck. 
The catheads of a war-galley were very 
massive, and projected far out from the 
bows, so as to crush the enemy’s top-sides 
if she came hurtling bow to. bow, and to 
prevent her from crashing through the 
oar-line and hurling the oarsmen and 
their benches into writhing heaps of 
splintered wood and dying men. Below 
them the sharp stem was armed with a 
bronze beak generally in the form of the 
head of a boar, lion, swordfish or other sav- 
age creature, above which several sharper, 
longer points threatened destruction. 
About 200 B.C. a kind of bowsprit 
with a small square sail was introduced, 
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an aftersail was carried by some merchant- 
men on a smaller mast, and even a tri- 
angular’ topsail above the mainsail, but 
all were gradually disused by all fighting 
craft and a great armada sent against 
the Cretans (A. D. 949), comprised no 
galley with over one mast, and these, 
when possible, were landed before going 
into action. 

The principal features of the ancient 
galley were copied by their fellow-crafts- 
men of Northern Europe, but the harsher 
winds and wilder seas of the northern 
oceans demanded stronger spars and 
rigging and greater dependence on the 
sail area and its management. The Norse 
Vikings still affected a long, narrow hull, 
pierced for many oars, low in the waist, 
lofty at bow and stern, and built to take 
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the ground easily, and be drawn up on 
land without great trouble when necessary. 
Removable figure-heads, in awe-inspiring 
mimicry of the heads of ferocious creatures, 
gave to their “Long Serpents,” “Dragons,” 
“Otters” and other predatory craft a 
sinister and terrifying significance. But 
with all their likeness to the ancient galley 
types they were far more seaworthy, 
nimble and manageable under sail, and 
to this day their general lines and qualities 
are noticeably perpetuated in the small 
craft of the North Sea and adjacent waters. 

Not only did these ‘‘viking” ships raid 
every coast of Northern and Western 
Europe, but their more enterprising 
champions laid under contribution both 
European and African countries of the 
Mediterranean coasts. From the Pillars 
of Hercules to Byzantium and the Asiatic 
shores, there was no strand on which the 
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“Ira Normannorum” (the wrath of the 
Norserfen) had not at some time made 
visitation. Nor were they less enterprising 
in legitimate commerce and exploration. 
Beyond the barren wedge of the Hyper- 
borean North Cape, their hunters of seal 
and whale had penetrated in the days of 
King Alfred. Pressing into ice-encumbered 
seas beyond the Ultima Thule of the 
Roman geographer, an errant rover, 


tempest-driven, discovered Iceland, and 
returning to tyrant-ridden Norway, found 
hundreds of brave men and women who 
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gladly sought over uncharted seas a 
country where they could plant anew 
the liberty of their ancestors. A little 
later their fearless mariners discovered 
and settled Greenland, followed the Ameri- 
can coast far to southward, into fairer 
and ever fairer wildernesses, and dis- 
covering, fighting, trading, as they went, 
drove their long, narrow sea-serpents over 
“the swan’s path” forestalling by some five 
centuries the great Genoese, who, attaining 
the West Indies over summer seas, “gave 
to Leon and Castile a new world.” 

The Veneti (Bretons) of Caesar’s time 
seem to have relied largely on sail area for 
propulsion. The timbers of their oaken 
ships were sometimes a foot thick and their 
oak planks of corresponding massiveness, 
well-fastened with iron and leaden nails 
and clamps, and wooden treenails, with 
sails of leather and chain cables of iron; 
but their English neighbors of 
the same era seem to have had 
nothing more seaworthy than 
skin-covered coracles and 
canoes. 

Alfred the Great, in A. D. 
897, defeated the Danish invad- 
ers with his new English ships. 
“They were,”’ says the Saxon 
Chronicles, “full twice as long 
as the others: some had sixty 
oars, and some had more; they 
were swifter and steadier and 
also higher than the others; 
they were shaped neither like 
the Frisian nor the Danish, but 
as it seemed to him they would 
be most efficient.” 

King Edgar, A. D. 959, is said 
to have maintained thirty-six 
hundred vessels for coast de- 
fence, forming three fleets of twelve hun- 
dred sail each. These vessels constituted a 
marine militia, which mustered for service 
when needed, and returned to more peace- 
ful avocations when the danger was over. 

Even William the Conqueror, although 





‘one of the greatest kings of his age, seems 


to have added nothing to the effectiveness 
of the sailing ship of his time, and his 
successors for several reigns did little 
except to build a little larger, like Henry I, 
whose handsome fifty-oared galley, “La 
Blanche Nef” foundered off Normandy 














with her crew and 311 passengers, includ- 
ing Prince William the heir apparent 
and his splendid suite. 

King Richard Coeur de Lion sailed 
from Dartmouth for the Holy Land, 
A. D. 1190, with 110 vessels which eventu- 
ally were increased to 230 sail. Ten of 
these were ‘“‘buccas”’ or three-masted sailing 
ships carrying thirty sailors, eighty knights 
with their chargers, eighty men-at-arms 
or archers, twenty-eight servants, and 
wine, food and other supplies for a year 


on each of the three largest, and ten other 
transports carried half as many men each 
with horses and supplies. These sailing 
vessels were convoyed by fifty triple- 
banked war-galleys, which besides mariners 
were each manned by 104 oarsmen and 
sixty soldiers. Off Beirut, on the Syrian 
coast, these attacked a Saracen “‘dromond”’ 
so strong and lofty that the English could 
not board, and so valiant were the fifteen 
hundred Saracens who defended her, that 
she seemed likely to escape that great 
company. Finally, a number of galleys 
charged her at full speed, tore great holes 
in her lofty side, and keeling her over with 
their tremendous impact, sent her to the 
bottom with all but some twoscore of 
her immense company. 

Venice, then the first maritime power of 
the world, furnished many transports 
and galleys to the Christian powers during 
the Crusades. Her great naval arsenal 
and dockyards were the wonder of the 
world and steadily increased their forces 
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and resources until they employed sixteen 
thousand artificers, and in the war with 
the Turks in the Sixteenth Century are 
said to have sent out a completly finished 
and equipped galley every day for one 
hundred days. The republic of Genoa 
also attained great wealth and prestige 
through ship-building and commerce. 

In 1217, Sir Hubert de Burgh, Governor 
of Dover Castle and commander of the 
Cinque Ports, whose duty it was to defend 
the Channel coastline, sailed out with 
sixteen large, and twenty-four 
smaller craft to meet a French 
monk, named Eustace, who, 
although in holy orders, had 
crossed the channel with eigh- 
ty large vessels and a multi- 
tude of smaller craft to invade 
England. De Burgh maneu- 
vered until he got in the rear 
and to windward of the French 
fleet, whose crews he blinded 
with volleys of arrows, headed 
with vials of powdered quick- 
lime. Boarding parties then 
slashed the stays and halyards, 
bringing down the yards and 
sails on the blinded men-at- 
arms, who were cut down until 
only sixteen sail escaped. 

In the Fourteenth Century the rudder, 
as now made, was first generally intro- 
duced, but cannon were rarely used on 
shipboard until after the great sea-fight | 
off Sluys, in Flanders, in which King 
Edward III with two hundred ships 
defeated the French and Genoese with 
190 ships and a host of smaller vessels, 
with a loss to the English of some five 
thousand men, and of twenty-five thou- 
sand to the allies. 

When the Venetians first used cannon 
at sea, they mounted them in a-sort of 
fort in the bows of a galley, and when 
they began to mount them in broadside, 
they feared to strain their ships, and 
therefore built the top-sides only about 
one-half as wide as the beam at the water- 
line. Even with these precautions, a 
large ship was usually pierced for a few 
guns only, depending chiefly on volleys 
of archery and musketry at short range, 
and boarding as soon as possible. Even 
after the introduction of artillery, a few 
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galleys carried the medieval machines for 
discharging great stones and darts, and 
the Byzantine ships trusted greatly to that 
mysterious ‘‘Greek fire’? which some think 
was discharged from tubes by the use of 
a. weak gunpowder, but was probably 
something like the Chinese ‘“‘stink-pots” 
—very suffocating and hard to extinguish. 

The Mediterranean nations were the 
first to combine lateen or fore-and-aft 
sails with the great square sails so long 
in general use. The Santa Maria, the 
flagship of Columbus, used a lateen sail 


ee 
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on her mizzen, and a sprit-sail on her bow- 
sprit, a feature retained in ships of the 
Nineteenth Century. These innovations 
were early adopted by the English kings 
whose French wars demanded the trans- 
portation of immense numbers of men and 
quantities of supplies. The “Henry Grace 
a Dieu” popularly called “The Great 
Harry,” of fifteen hundred tons, built 
about 1514 for Henry VIII, combined 
these features in her build and rigging. 

A Genoese “‘carrack,”’ armed merchant 
ship, built in 1542, stepped her bowsprit 
like a fourth mast, raking forward, and 
carrying two sails. A “galleas” of the 
Spanish Armada shows how the need of 
a motive power, independent of the 
capricious wind, induced her designers 
to use oars to propel a clumsy hull. The 
Venetian galleas, six of which aided greatly 
in destroying the Turkish fleet at Lepanto, 
was better designed. 

The four-masted ship, “The Sovereign 
of the Seas” built for Charles I, was of 
1,685 tons burthen, carried over one hun- 
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dred guns, and after being cut down in 
Cromwell’s reign to a two-decker saw 
long, active service which covered in all 
a period of sixty years. 

In the Eighteenth Century, great prog- 
ress was made in ship-building. The 
practice of burning the inside of a plank 
and wetting the outside to bend it into 
place, was in 1719 supplanted by steam- 
ing, or heating it in a bath of hot, wet 
sand, and this in turn was abandoned for 
steaming in 1736. 

During this period and late into the 
Nineteenth Century, large sloops with a 
single mast, often over one hundred feet 
in height and carrying both fore-and-aft 
and square sails, took a prominent part 
in the commerce, wars and piracy of 
American seas. They were often built 
with lofty sterns and high bulwarks and 
carried a dozen small cannon and as many 
swivels, which could be quickly shifted 
to any part of the vessel. Besides these 
there were schooners, which were first 
built it is said at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, and were strictly fore-and-aft 
rigged, or fitted with square topsails. 
The ‘“pinkey” schooner with a sharp 
and lofty stern, like an ancient galley; 
the “snow,” a vessel with square sails 
on main and foremast and a lateen sail 
at the mizzen; a “ketch” whose single 
mast stepped about the middle of her 
length, leaving ample deck-room for a 
big mortar, a favorite addition to an 
attacking fleet in the last two centuries, 
and the “lugger,’”’ whose great, nearly 
square lug-sails were common enough in 
the narrow seas and especially along the 
French and Spanish coast, were common 
types in the Eighteenth Century. 

In the Mediterranean, the lateen sails 
have long held their own on the “felucca” 
with her lofty wing-like sails and stumpy 
masts, the Speronare or Sicilian fisher- 
man, the ‘‘xebec,” favorite of the Algerian 
corsairs, whose square-rigged foremast- 
and several! jibs were followed by the 
great lateen sails of the main and mizzen. 
In all small craft, and especially those 
devoted to privateering and piracy, the 
oar-line of the ancient galley was imitated 
by the use of “sweeps” or great oars to 
be used in chase or flight. 

In America the ship-carpenter and 
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builder soon became a prominent pro- 
ducer of material wealth, for to the de- 
mands of an ever-increasing immigration 
was added the rapid growth of the trade 
in masts and spars, ship-timber, naval 
stores, peltries and other commodities. 
A great many craft of various sizes and 
classes were built in the first century 
of Massachusetts colonization, and of 
these many were sold in England to swell 
the commerce of the future ‘Sovereign 
of the Seas.” In the Eighteenth Century 
this business had greatly increased, and 
the American builder and rigger profited 
much by French innovations, which made 
the ships of that nation much handsomer 
and swifter than the old British and 
Dutch types, to which English builders 
still largely adhered. ‘Truth to tell, the 
slave trade, privateering and something 
very like piracy put a premium on the 
rakish, low-lying and weatherly schooners, 
brigantines, and barks turned out in the 
Baltimore and New York shipyards, and 
indeed at many other points along the 
North American coast. During 

those days, and late into the 

first quarter of the last cent- 

ury, nearly every vessel “‘of the 

long voyage” was an armed 

ship. The Mediterranean and 

Caribbean seas, the waters of 

China and Malaysia, the Pata- . 

gonian and Northwest coasts, 

and most of the Pacific archi- 

pelagoes, were even in time of 

peace no place for a valuable 


ship and cargo, unless she had a 


a belt of painted ports, with UNITED 
their full complement of iron 
ship-guns, arm-racks of pikes and muskets, 
and arm-chests of cutlasses and pistols and 
ammunition belts, bags and powderhorns. 
In war-time, and that meant up to 
1830 most of the time, neither neutral 
nor enemy’s ship was safe, no matter how 
peaceful her errand. As a result, most of 
the better class of merchant vessels were 
built with bulwarks at least musketry- 
proof, and with ports and fittings for an 
armament if needed. At an early date, 
American enterprise led many captains 
to carry one or more guns of greater 
calibre and length than were usually 
mounted on ships of moderate tonnage. 
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The American cannon-founders favored 
lengthening and increasing the metal of 
a piece, so that a “long nine,” like an 
American ducking gun, would pitch its 
carefully “patched” ball with a force and 
precision most annoying to an opponent 
whose “short sixes” and clumsy wide- 
mouthed carronades, could not damage 
the deliberate “Yankee” who, keeping 
the weather gage, and choosing his distance, 
either escaped, or pounded his helpless 
opponent into submission. The “Long 
Tom” so famous in the records of American 
sea-fights, was in its way a recognition 
of principles which are carried to their 
full extent by the great gun-makers of 
today. 

During the war of 1812 the privateers 
were nearly always furnished with at 
least one pivot gun of this type, and often 
of superior force to any carried by the 
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average British cruiser, and some are said 
to have carried rifled guns firing balls of 
great smoothness and “patched” with 


greased leather or rawhide. Sweeps, or 
long oars, swivels, boat-guns, blunder- 
busses and other ancient contrivances 
were still carried to a considerable extent, 
and the boarding pike, war-axe, and ship’s 
pistols were a part of every armament 
until: the Civil War. The construction 
of the “Constitution” frigate and her heavy 
armament, and the terrible accuracy of 
‘her gunners, initiated the building of a 
class of war vessels midway in size and 
armament between the old-style frigate 
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and the ponderous and generally slow- 
sailing three-decker. Later on, the build- 
ing of the celebrated “Merrimac” at Boston 
in the fifties brought into the arena of 
maritime conflict a swift and powerful 
type of steam-frigate, which she herself 
was to discredit when, cut down and 
armor-clad, she destroyed the 
“Congress”? and ‘‘ Cumber- 
land” in that ever-memorable 
sea-fight, when the little 
“Monitor” alone stood be- 
tween the Union fleet and 
destruction in 1862. 

About the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century the de- 
signers and builders of Ameri- 
can ships had attained the 
first place in the world’s com- 
petition in naval architecture. 
Their equipment was equally 
superior, and patent wind- 
lasses, capstans, pumps, steer- 
ing gear, and tackle-blocks, 
with cotton duck for sails 
instead of heavy, baggy, hempen canvas, 
manilla hemp, cotton rawhide and wire 
cordage and rigging, lessened weight and 
labor and gave the American mariner a 
pride in his calling and country which was 
reflected in the rapid increase of American 
trade abroad and the prosperity of the 





American seaboard population at home. 
The ability of the average American 
captain as a mariner was usually supple- 
mented by equal enterprise and efficiency 
as a seller and buyer in foreign ports, 
and an exploiter of new sources of freight- 
age and exportation. Many of these men 
began as cabin-boys or before the mast, 
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and later employed their own relatives 
and neighbors in like service under them; 
often taking great pains to make them 
accomplished mariners, and to help them 
prepare themselves for future promotion 
and eventual command. Such men, re- 
specting and respected, who obeyed with- 
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out hesitation and yet were not degraded 
nor abused, were the real strength of that 
splendid sea-power which American states- 
men have neglected and allowed to decay. 
The record of the “Nightingale,” built at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 1851, 
of 336 miles run in twenty-four hours; 
of Donald McKay’s “Flying Cloud,” which 
logged 437 miles in one day’s sailing be- 
tween New York and San Francisco; and 
of Glidden & Williams’ Boston clipper 
“Sovereign of the Seas,” which made over 
450 miles in twenty-five hours’ voyaging, 
are still unbroken, and regretfully re- 
membered by those who, like the writer, 
recall that “age of gold” of American sea- 
power, naval architecture and seamanship. 
Grandest of all American ships, Donald 
McKay’s majestic “Great Republic,” was of 
3,400 tons burthen, 305 feet long, 53 feet 
beam, and thirty feet in depth from keelson 
to hatch. She was the first vessel ever 
known to carry double topsails, and with- 
out her staysails, spread 4,500 square 
yards of canvas. Chartered by the French 
government as a transport in the Crimean 
War, she often had to clew up her topsails 
to wait for the fast steam frigates that 
convoyed her. 
The use of steam and iron ship-building 











have to a great extent taken away his 
ancient prominence from the shipwright, 
but there is little doubt that in the near 
future the construction of wooden hulls 
will again become an important industry. 
Iron wastes away rapidly when exposed 
to salt water, and wood of the best qualities 
lasts the longer for the preservative 
minerals which it must perforce absorb. 

Wooden vessels more than once have 
seen active service for over a century, 
and the cost of sail propulsion must ere- 
long be infinitely cheaper than that of 
steam; while the world-wide increase of 
iron and steel construction, and of coal 
consumption, warn us that the time is 
not far distant when the cost of rapid steam 
transit will be too great to be borne. The 
boundless forests of hard and almost in- 
destructible woods still unexploited in 
the tropics will eventually be drawn upon 
to furnish great fleets of white-winged 
ships and small craft which will carry 
heavy and staple freights, and in other and 
minor capacities help to gather the peren- 
nial harvests of the all-encircling seas. 

The construction of metallic ships 
necessitates very great preliminary ex- 
penditure, before a single keel can be 
laid, or thin steel bottom-plate shaped 
ready for riveting, and when the immense 
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fabric is completed no one can say how 
soon the oxidization of its plates may 
necessitate costly reconstruction. The 
ship-carpenter with a few blacksmiths 
and a sawmill, to prepare his fastenings 
and lumber, can build a ship anywhere 
that there are forests to fell, solid ground 
to lay a keel, and deep water to launch 
and float his finished vessel. 

Further the full development of the 
oil-vapor auxiliary engine will eventually 
make it possible for the sailing ship to 
propel itself in calms and against adverse 
winds, while with fair winds the average 
speed and economical cost of progress 
will be in favor of the sailing ship and 
against the tramp freighter. 

In the United States the value of lumber 
for other purposes will limit ship-building 
with native woods to a very few localities, 
but the importation of the immensely 
enduring hardwoods of the West Indies 
and South America will in the near future 
open up a new era for the now neglected 
shipwright. As it is, the amendment 
of certain tariffs and antiquated “Shipping 
Laws” would give new life to an industry 
whose importance to civilization, liberty 
and peaceful intercourse between the 


nations may be forgotten, but can never 
be over-estimated. 
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| gemnetgl we did him reverence through the years; 
Silent our prayers—our tributes in our hearts. 
Today—today 
His name is on the universal tongue. 
The bells have rung; 
The starry flags are streaming in the wind, 
And murmur of his fame runs through the mart; 
A splendid monument the nation rears 
Unto his clay— 
But to his soul how blind! 
The world-wide heart is darkened to the world. 
Let the flags be furled— 
Take down the opposing colors from the skies, 
And let us wake no more the hollow bell, 
And let us purge our eyes. 
Tributes of praise can bring him no more joy, 
For he is far beyond the mortal. voice: 
He must rejoice, 
If ever, in a work done well. 
He knows the world but as a memory 
That seems to him as to the mariner 
Asleep in some dark forest of the sea, 
Who cannot hear 
The rush of passing keels, nor hear ahoy 
From comrade lips. 
He wrought his will 
Upon a savage world, 
He shook to earth a thousand cruel kings, 
Jarred Privilege from its hoary fastenings, 
And freed the slave of shackles and of whips 
Forgive him, then, the sword. 
Let the flags be furled, 
And let the cannon cease, 
And let the loud-toned bell be still,— 
We cannot break his peace! 


—From “A Golden Fancy.” 
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PART V 


HOCK and unconscious conditions. A 

shock is a condition of profound de- 
pression of the nervous system, or of ner- 
vous collapse, which should in no way be 
confused with a shock of apoplexy, which 
is a totally different condition and will be 
referred to later in this section. Nervous 
shock is very common, associated with all 
kind of injuries, grief and fright. In a 
way it is practically the same kind of shock 
as that following a severe surgical oper- 
ation, only in that case it is known as 
surgical shock. It may complicate the 
slightest injury, such as a pin-prick 
or pin-scratch; the sight of blood is suffic- 
ient in some susceptible persons to cause 
nervous shock. It is always associated 
with severe injuries, such as those follow- 
ing railroad and machinery accidents, se- 
vere burns, severe hemorrhage, and gun- 
shot wounds. The symptoms of shock 
may be very mild in some cases, scarcely 
noticeable, of short: duration and require 
no treatment. However, in severe cases 
the symptoms may be very alarming and 
demand most vigorous and prompt treat- 
ment. 

The symptoms of shock are as a rule 
as follows: face pale, pinched and has an 
anxious, frightened appearance. Patient 
feels weak and faint, may complain of 
feeling cold and chilly. The skin is cold 
and clammy and covered with cold perspir- 
ation, particularly the forehead and hands. 
There may be nausea and vomiting, also 
frequent yawnings. The pulse is rapid, 
weak and irregular, or may be entirely 
absent, so that the person is pulseless. 
The breathing may be sighing, superficial 
in character and at times hardly notice- 
able. The person may be partially un- 
conscious or entirely so. This condition 
closely resembles death, and is one which 
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usually causes the inexperienced bystander 
or one anxious to render help and assistance 
to become frightened and lose his presence 
of mind. 

The first aid treatment consists, as in 
all severe injuries, of sending for the near- 
est available physician and notifying him 
of the nature of the accident. In the 
meantime the injured party should be 
placed in a horizontal position, with the 
head slightly raised by a pillow, blanket 
or overcoat rolled up and placed under the 
head. All tight and restricting clothing 
about the neck and waist should be un- 
loosened, so as to not interfere with breath- 
ing or the circulation. The body should 
be kept warm by means of hot applica- 
tions, placed alongside of the body and 
the upper and lower extremities. Of 
course, when they are available the best 
thing to use is hot water bottles, but in 
first aid work it is frequently necessary 
to use’ anything that comes handy, so 
that anything that will retain heat may 
be used, such as irons, bricks or plates 
heated on the stove, or glass bottles may 
be filled with hot water. Always remem- 
ber, however, in making hot applications 
of any kind to an unconscious person, to 
see that the article is wrapped in a towel 
or cloth; first, because an unconscious 
person is unable to feel the heat and if 
the application was too hot, it would 
result in giving the person a bad burn for 
which they would not be grateful, and’ 
second, because wrapping the applica- 
tion helps to retain the heat longer. The 
upper and lower extremities should be 
rubbed either with the hands or warm 
towels, which will help to restore the cir- 
culation. Always remember to rub to- 
ward the heart, in order to start the blood 
circulating to the heart. 
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Of course, in all cases of shock caused 
from bleeding, this condition should be 
treated as already suggested in Part I. 
If the person is totally unconscious, 
smelling salts may be held to the nose, or 
a few drops of aromatic spirits of ammonia 
may be dropped on a handkerchief and 
held before the nostrils. If strong house- 
hold ammonia is used only a few drops 
are necessary, dropped on a handkerchief 
and held a few inches away from the 
nostrils. Do not saturate a handkerchief 
with strong household ammonia, and do 
not press it close to the nostrils, as it is 
very pungent and powerful, and would 
burn the skin and mucous membrane of 
the nose. If the person is able to swallow, 
hot and stimulating drinks may be given, 
such as hot tea and coffee or hot milk 
with whiskey or brandy mixed with it, but 
where you are positive that the uncon- 
sciousness is due to apoplexy, fracture of 
the skull or any injury to the brain itself, 
do not under any circumstance give 
alcoholic stimulants, for the reason that 
alcohol stimulates the heart beats and 
would simply force more blood into an 
already congested brain, and would be 
more liable to do harm than good. A very 
good remedy to use, when the patient is 
able to swallow, is ten or fifteen drops of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, in a wine- 
glassful of hot water and repeat in fifteen 
minutes if necessary. This is a powerful 
restorative and perfectly harmless. 

Unconsciousness in general. Uncon- 
sciousness is a condition of insensibility, 
resulting from various causes, such as 
fainting, apoplexy, intoxication, convul- 
sions, epilepsy, poisoning from different 
drugs, drowning, suffocation, fractured 
skull, concussion and compression of the 
brain, sunstroke and many other con- 
ditions. The symptoms of these various 
conditions of unconsciousness vary widely, 
as does their treatment, and ignorance of 
these facts sometimes causes fatal mis- 
takes to be made, as for example, mis- 
taking a case of apoplexy or fracture of 
the skull for a case of intoxication. Such 
an instance is one for which the police are 
frequently criticized and blamed, such as 
in overlooking a case of apoplexy or 
fractured skull and placing a person in a 
cell over night supposing it to be a simple 
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case of intoxication and finding the person 
dead the next morning, and an autopsy 
revealing the fact that death resulted 
from: a fractured skull or apoplexy. In 
all cases of serious injury with resulting 
unconsciousness, always endeavor to get 
some history of how the accident happened, 
whether the person fell from a building 
and struck on the head, with the possibility 
of a fractured skull, or whether the person 
was walking along the street and suddenly 
fell to the ground, with the possibility of 
its being a case of apoplexy. All of these 
facts are of value in forming an opinion 
as to what the person may be suffering 
from, and such facts are of the greatest 
assistance to the physician in making his 
diagnosis. It is always well in such cases 
to keep the curious crowd away from the 
injured person, as a crowd around an in- 
jured person always prevents them from 
getting plenty of fresh air, which they need 
badly, or preferably get the patient into 
a well-ventilated room, where the crowd 
can be kept out and where first aid treat- 
ment can be better applied. 

Fainting is a loss of consciousness due 
to the diminution of blood supply to the 
brain. It occurs most frequently in weak, 
sensitive women, but may also occur to men 
as well. It usually occurs in crowds, or 
in crowded halls, theatres and churches, 
where the atmosphere is close and the air 
foul. Fainting usually lasts only a few 
minutes and the person recovers immedi- 
ately when taken out into the fresh air; 
however, there are cases where it lasts 
much longer, sometimes for an hour or 
more. The first aid treatment of fainting 
is usually very simple. Take the person 
out into the’ fresh air, lay them flat on 
their back, with the head lower than the 
feet. This can be done by grasping the 
feet and holding the body so that the head 
hangs down, or take an ordinary straight 
back chair, turn it over so that the back 
forms an angle with the floor and place 
the person on the back of the chair, with 
the head hanging down. This position 
with the head hanging down favors the 
flow of the blood back to the brain. All 
tight clothing about the neck and waist 
should be wunloosened. Smelling salts 
or aromatic spirits of ammonia applied 
to the nostrils, cold water sprinkled on the 
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face, chest and hands, helps to bring the 
person to. 

Apoplexy is a sudden loss of conscious- 
ness, due to the bursting of a blood vessel 
in the brain, forming a clot of blood, which 
pressing on the centers in the brain causes 
unconsciousness and paralysis. This is 
known as a shock of apoplexy, or apoplectic 
stroke. It usually occurs in people over 
fifty years of age, who are full blooded and 
stout, and more in men than in women. 
One of the reasons for this is that as we 
grow old the blood vessels lose their 
elasticity and the salts of the blood be- 
come deposited in the walls of the blood 
vessels, making them hard and brittle, 
so that they feel like pipestems. As a 
rule apoplexy occurs very suddenly, as a 
result of severe heat or extraordinary 
exertion of some kind, although it may 
occur without any external cause what- 
ever. The person suddenly falls to the 
ground and as a rule becomes immediately 
unconscious, although sometimes uncon- 
sciousness does not come on for hours. 
The face is usually flushed and very red, 
the pupils of the eyes may be both widely 
dilated or one dilated and the other con- 
tracted. The breathing is slow, some- 
times irregular and snoring in character, 
and the cheek on the paralyzed side puffs 
out with each respiration. Convulsions 
sometimes occur, but as a rule not for a 
number of hours after the attack of apo- 
plexy. There is usually paralysis of one 
half of the body, including one eye, one 
cheek, sometimes the speech and swallow- 
ing, one arm and one leg. The paralysis 
is always on the opposite side from where 
the clot is located in the brain. If the 
clot is on the right side of the brain the 
left side of the body will be paralyzed. 
The existence of paralysis on one side of 
the body can be determined by taking 
hold of a leg and an arm and holding it 
up. The extremities that are paralyzed 
will be cold and lifeless, and if allowed to 
drop will fall like a dead weight, whereas 
the other side, which is normal, will be 
warm and when allowed to fall will fall 
slowly and gradually on account of the 
muscular resistance. First Aid Treatment. 
First send for a physician or an ambulance 
at once, and in the meantime, treat the 
case as you would one of nervous shock, 
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lay the person out in a horizontal position, 
unloosen all tight clothing about the neck 
and waist and raise the head slightly. 
Do not under any circumstances give 
alcoholic stimulants, as this will stimulate 
the heart to force more blood into the brain 
and make a larger clot. Cold applica- 
tions may be made to the head by means 
of towels wrung out in ice cold water or 
by ice bags applied to the head. 
Epilepsy or epileptic convulsions is a 
condition of general convulsions of all 
the muscles of the body, due to an irri- 
tated or diseased condition of some portion 
of the brain and is often known as falling 
sickness. It frequently is the result of 
a fractured skull or some blow to the head 
and is often hereditary. It occurs sud- 
denly at any time, night or day; some- 
times the patient has a warning that it is 
coming on and sometimes there is no 
knowledge of its occurrence. Symptoms: 
the patient frequently utters a peculiar 
cry before falling, immediately becomes 
unconscious and then commences the 
typical convulsions, first of one portion 
of the body, say the fingers and the face 
and then a general convulsion of all the 
muscles of the body. The face becomes 
pale, the eyes roll from side to side and 
upwards and there is usually frothing from 
the mouth. About the only immediate 
danger, is that during the convulsive 
moments of the jaws, the tongue is apt to 
be bitten and then the froth is stained 
with blood. Sometimes the tongue is 
so badly bitten, that it is almost bitten off. 
Such attacks usually last from a few 
minutes to a half hour, and are frequently 
followed by others in succession. Some- 
times there may be as many as fifteen or 
twenty in one day, and then again there 
may be an interval of weeks or months 
between the attacks. First Aid Treat- 
ment consists in leaving the patient very 
much alone. There is no known treat- 
ment which will in any way shorten the 
attack. If possible place the person on 
a mattress or in the middle of the floor, 
so that he cannot injure his head or ex- 
tremities by striking anything hard; if 
possible place a handkerchief or gag be- 
tween the jaws, so that the tongue will not 
be bitten, and leave the rest to nature. 
Following the convulsion the patient is 
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usually drowsy and sleeps for several 
hours. 

Concussion of the brain, or stunning, is 
a condition of unconsciousness following 
a severe blow to the head, where the brain 
has been badly jarred or shaken up or 
where the membranes of the brain have 
been lacerated. There may or may not 
be total unconsciousness, and if there is 
total unconsciousness, they can usually 
be aroused, answer a few questions and 
then return to their unconscious con- 
dition. The First Aid Treatment con- 
sists in keeping the patient absolutely 
quiet, in a darkened, well-ventilated room, 
with the head slightly elevated, and heat 
applied to the extremities and the body 
the same as in nervous shock. The head 
should be kept cool by cold compresses 
or ice bags. In concussion of the brain 
never give alcoholic stimulants for the 
same reason as already mentioned under 
nervous shock. 

Compression of the brain is a condition 
of unconsciousness depending upon some 
pressure on the brain itself, either where 
the skull has been fractured and the de- 
pressed bone is pressing upon the brain, 
or from a clot of blood or from a brain 
tumor. The patient is always profoundly 
unconscious and it is impossible to arouse 
him. Breathing is deep and snoring, with 
peculiar puffing of the cheeks, and there 
is liable to be more or less paralysis on one 
side of the body, the same as in apoplexy. 
The pupils of the eyes. are usually dilated, 
the skin is usually hot rather than cold, 
the pulse is slow and inclined to be irregu- 
lar. In compression of the brain result- 
ing from fracture at the base of the brain, 
there is liable to be oozing of blood from 
the ears. The first aid treatment consists 
in getting the person to a hospital as 
quickly as possible, as this condition is a 
serious one and frequently terminates 
fatally, and in order to save the person’s 
life it requires surgical treatment as soon 
as possible. In the interval, while await- 
ing the arrival of the surgeon or ambulance, 
place person in a horizontal position, un- 
loosen all tight clothing and make cold 
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applications to the head. Under no cir- 
cumstances should any alcoholic stimulants 
be given. 

Sunstroke or heat stroke, is a condition 
of unconsciousness resulting from ex- 
posure to extreme heat, usually from the 
sun but frequently happens to those who 
work in very hot armospheres, such as 
foundrymen and stokers. Those who are 
in a physically rundown condition, the 
stout and drinking people are more liable 
to sunstroke than others. The symptoms 
may come on gradually, with preliminary 
symptoms, such as headaches and dizzi- 
ness, or the person may be overcome sud- 
denly without a moment’s notice. The 
skin becomes very dry and hot, the breath- 
ing is deep and noisy, there may be con- 
vulsions. The pulse beats rapidly and 
violently. The temperature of the body 
rises rapidly, sometimes as high as 112 
degrees or more, the average being from 
105 to 110. (Normal temperature of the 
body is 98.2 degrees). Persons who have 
once suffered from sunstroke are always 
more liable to suffer from high temperatures 
afterwards, and should take care of them- 
selves in the future to avoid excessive 
heat. The first aid treatment, as well as 
any other treatment, consists in reducing 
the high temperature. Place the person 
in a cool, shady spot and remove all the 
clothing, then make cold applications to 
the body, always making sure that the 
cold is first applied to the head and kept 
there all the time. The hospital treatment 
consists in putting the patient in a bath 
tub of tepid water and gradually reducing 
the temperature of the water by means 
of ice. Care, of course, should be taken 
that the bodily temperature is not re- 
duced too rapidly or too much, as this 
is liable to result in collapse and death. 
Under such treatment the temperature is 
reduced and the person returns to con- 
sciousness. They should then be put to 
bed in a quiet, darkened room and watched 
carefully for several days. If the bodily 
temperature again rises they should be 
again subjected to the ice bath. Never give 
alcoholic stimulants. 











boy clinging to 
the strong hand 
of father, who to 
him represented 
all the strength 
and might of the 
world. Every in- 
cident of those 
sweet days of 
childhood comes 
back when the 
child grown to 
manhood feels 
again the boy’s 
tender sorrow 
while standing at 
the bedside 
watching and 
waiting for the 
end. 

In all the little 
strifes and trou- 
ble of childhood, 
there was never 
such a consola- 
tion as a kind 
and gentle look 
from father—-this 
father who never 
struck his chil- 
dren, who never 
spoke an angry 
word to awaken 
rebellion in the 
hearts of his boys 
—a father whose 
tenderness and 
devotion to the 
wife—mother of 


his boys—inspired a lesson of chivalry and 
manhood never to be forgotten; who recited 


THE PASSING OF FATHER 
NLY those hearts that know unfailing 
paternal love and have been imbued 
with the sweetness of filial devotion 
realize what it is to say “Good-bye” to 


Father. The ebb and flood of the tides 
of love reach back to the time of the tiny 


were formed. 














Iu Memory of William Chapple, Sr. 


1835 — 1910 


His life was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him 
That Nature might stand up and say to all the world, 
“This was a man!"’ 








From these stories told at bed-time, the 
dreams of life and ideals of the future 


What sacrifices this father made in 
giving his boys an education of which he 
was deprived. They never realized until 


his calloused, 
withered hands 
were folded for 
his long, last 
sleep, what they 
had done for his 
family. Every- 
thing that father 
and mother said 
came afresh to 
the minds of 
the children in 
the sunset days 
of the parents, 
and the heart of 
son or daughter 
wells up with a 
desire to return 
in some measure 
the unselfish pa- 
rental devotion 
bestowed upon 
them in helpless 
childhood. To 
meet father com- 
ing home after 
the day’s work 
and hear his 
cheery whistle 
and familiar 
walk, was a cher- 
ished privilege. 
Those nights 
when the books 
were brought 
home from 
school, and father 
helped with the 
lessons, playfully 


putting himself in the background that his 
boys might be encouraged and forge to the 


for them the stirring events of his early front. Devoted to his comrades in the 


manhood, the struggles of the immigrant 
lad striving to make a home under the 
Stars and Stripes and the perils and suffer- 
ings cf the soldier on the battleficld. 





faded or grew old. 
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Civil War, he inspired lessons of patriotism 
and a deep love of the old flag that never 
What a neighbor was 
father! Always ready to help; wes there 
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sickness, to lend a helping hand, no matter 
what inconvenience was caused him! 
Lovable and gentle as a woman, strong 
and self-reliant, what more noble qualities 
could man possess? 

Even in the twilight of life, when 
gathered with his comrades, he never tired 
of telling that his greatest joy and pride in 
life was not in the medals he wore for 
bravery on the battlefield, but in his home, 
his wife and his boys. In his pocket- 
book, carried for years, were little clippings 
that revealed the great surging love of 
his heart—the poems carefully saved ex- 
pressing sweet sentiment and noble ideals, 
the little notices about his boys put away 
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and treasured as if more priceless than 
gems. The flood-tide of father’s affec- 
tion never seemed so encompassing as 
when the last words were said and the 
last good-bye spoken, as if going for a 
time on a journey and bidding a farewell 
only for a little while to the boys whom 
he loved, cherished and protected with 
all the towering strength and vigor of his 
virile manhood. 

What man can say more than that his 
father was a man—not great in worldly 
fame, or amassed riches, but great in 
patriotism, endurance and the tender love 
of the little family arce—now broken on 
earth—but endless in memories eternal? 


IF YOU DO 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


i? you sing a brave song that rings with the truth, 
If you shout it aloud in a trumpet voice; 
If you give to age remembrance of youth; 
If you bid the sad heart with your lay rejoice; 
If you spread broadcast the gospel of cheer; 
If you give of your music goodly store; 
Though you live in thicket or backwoods drear, 
All the world will make its way to your door. 


If you paint a great picture that mirrors life; 
If you mix with its tints your mind and heart; 
If you keep in the background jar and strife; 
If you limn the-€anvas with genial art; 
If truth you portray on her throne august; 
If beauty you draw as the pens of yore; 
Though you live in garret and have but crust, 
All the world will make its way to your door. 


If you fashion indeed a simple thing; 
If you make for use or ornament fine; 
If you toil at your task like knight or king; 
If you give each effort a fire divine; 
If you polish the wares that leave your hand; 
If you finish brass like to precious ore; 
Though you live in alley with clotheslines spanned, 
All the world will make its way to your door. 








‘CHICAGO S$: 
Marvelous Electrical Development 


What Thomas A’Edison has Lived to See 
Gy W:C-Jenkins 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY NUMBER) 


S typical of the best and most 

up-to-date practice in the cen- 

tral electrical station industry 

in our larger cities, there is no 
system more worthy of study or emula- 
tion than that of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company. ‘The company’s growth 
and practice are regarded so important 
that they are being closely watched not 
alone by the electrical engineers of this 
country, but by many from abroad. The 
system has been copied as far as possible 
by scores of smaller companies in this 
country and in Europe, and many prob- 
lems have been solved by the engineers 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
which have resulted in distinct benefits 
to electrical companies in every part of 
the world. 

The results of recent expansions and 
readjustments have’ been very important, 
more perhaps in the disposition of the com- 
pany’s central and sub-stations and the 
nature of their apparatus than in the 
corresponding increase in capital; for the 
simple reason that each step being scien- 
tifically planned and carefully taken has 
led to further economy, thus enhancing 
the stability and permanency of the in- 
vestment. Today the company has, partly 
by chance and partly by choice, reached 
a strategic position because of the fact 
that each of the sub-stations dominates a 
specific district and acts as a nucleus for 
the blending and over-lapping of the whole 
interests into one vast inter-connected 
whole. 

Connected with the system are thirty- 
two sub-stations owned and used ex- 
clusively by the company. Twenty are 
used for railroad service and four are 


combination sub-stations built to contain 
apparatus for both railway and ordinary 
service. Most of these sub-stations are 
located in large distributing centers and 
occupy handsome buildings. Three sta- 
tions are used exclusively for storage 
batteries. 

It would be folly to imagine that the 
highest point of development in central 
station work has been reached. In spite 
of all the activity and the degrees of per- 
fection which have been attained, the 
central station is still very far from filling 
its sphere. It has, it is true, driven horse 
cars from the city streets; it has supplanted 
gas to a considerable extent, and it sup- 
plies cheap and ready power; but there are 
other offices to be filled. The people 
want cleaner homes and streets; purer 
atmosphere and.skies that are not con- 
stantly obscured by smoke. Fancy the 
atmosphere of Chicago as pure and void 
of smoke as a country village. Such a 
dream is not impossible of realization. 
The smoke nuisance costs the people of 
Chicago at least fifty million dollars an- 
nually in the destruction of household 
goods and clothing, and the defacement of 
buildings, to say nothing about the loss 
of vitality to the citizens. We see loco- 
motives belching smoke and cinders in 
great profusion, hundreds of factory 
chimneys reeking with fumes and thou- 
sands of lesser filthy chimneys adding 
their little contribution to the great clouds 
of dense smoke. There is no better way 
of abating the nuisance than by stimu- 
lating the use of electricity. When the 
complete function and possibilities of 
the central station are fully appreciated 
we may expect the dawn of a smokeless 
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era—a consummation that is pleasing to 
contemplate. 

In the control of the lighting business 
of a large city by one company some 
theorists believe they see a trust or mo- 
nopoly and they argue that if the busi- 
ness were divided, lower prices would 
prevail. History, which is the only safe 
guidance in human affairs, does not 
substantiate such a claim. Competition 
in the central station business means a 
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should also be a protected monopoly— 
protected against the competition of 
raiders and promoters whose only purpose 
is to sell stock and float securities. 
Notwithstanding the fact that nearly 
every commodity has advanced in price 
during recent years, the selling price of 
electricity in large quantities has constantly 
declined and is now about one-tenth of 
what it was twenty years ago. It is less 
than a dozen years since the business of 
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duplication of plants and capitalization, 
and is an economic error. When there 
is competition the inevitable tendency is 
toward consolidation, with its excessive 
capitalization upon which the patrons of 
the consolidated company are compelled 
to pay interest. When consolidation is 
effected, the resulting monopoly is loaded 
down with duplicate machinery on which 
fixed charges must be paid by the customers. 
The central stations business is of its 
very character a natural monopoly; but 
it should be a regulated monopoly. It 


generating electricity was considered a 
precarious one. Today the stock quo- 
tations show that the same business at the 
present time is on a safe commercial 
basis despite the greatly reduced prices. 
Investments in well-conducted electric 
lighting companies are today considered 
among the safest and best. 

Aside from some very small companies 
and the sanitary district of Chicago, 
which is supplying the municipal current 
requirements for street lighting, and 
pumping of the city of Chicago and small 











adjacent cities from its hydro-electric 
plant at Lockport, the Commonwealth 
Edison Company is the exclusive central 
station company of Chicago. Its retail 
distribution is confined within the city 
limits; its wholesale or bulk distribu- 
tion to public-service corporations, chiefly 
electric railways,. and while largest in 
the city of Chicago it extends also to ad- 
joining interurban towns. This outside 
distribution is accomplished through har- 
monious working between the Common- 
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wealth Edison Company and the North 
Shore Electric Company and the Economy 
Light and Power Company. The three 
companies operate through a_ crescent 
shape zone, including Chicago and its 
suburbs, and extending to a point south 
of Milwaukee in the north and to Kanka- 
kee, Illinois, on the south. There is a 
southwesterly offshoot from the zone 
some thirty-five miles long connecting 
with the Economy Light and Power 
Company’s system at Joliet, Illinois. 
The latter system contains a_hydro- 
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electric plant developing 5,000 horse 
power and a steam turbine plant of 2,500 
horse power. The company furnishes 
power for the operators for the Joliet 
Electric Railway and the interurban 
systems between Joliet and Chicago, also 
to Aurora and Chicago Heights. The 
system is connected to that of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company by means of a line 
along the old Illinois and Michigan Canal. 

The North Shore Electric Company 
has four generating stations located in 
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Evanston, Waukegan, Maywood and Blue 
Island. Mostly steam turbo generators 
are used, having an aggregated capacity 
of 15,000 horse power. The company 
supplies current for the suburbs along the 
north shore from Evanston to Zion City, 
also to the northwest and west of Chicago 
suburban towns; also to Blue Island. 
There is also supplied energy for the oper- 
ation of the Chicago, Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and the Southern Traction Com- 
pany system running from Chicago to 
Kankakee, Illinois. The North Shore 
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Company system is connected to that of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company at 
Evanston and also at Blue Island. The 
ease and practicability of long transmis- 
sion lines have caused a great extension 
of the area which may be covered by lines 
from the Commonwealth Edison station. 

In the consolidation of the Edison and 
Commonwealth Companies in 1907, it 
was required that the new concern 
should operate under the Commonwealth 
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business in that year of $2,507,772, of 
which the city got three per cent. The 
opinion of the legal department of the 
city of Chicago at the time of consolida- 
tion, was that the company can cut rates 
in parts of the city to meet real com- 
petition; while not making the same cut 
in others; and that the test of a reason- 
able rate is not whether there is a fair 
profit on each individual account, but on 
the business as a whole. 











Electric Company ordinance, which takes 
in the entire city, while the old Edison 
Company franchise covered only a part. 
Besides it is a long-term grant, running 
for fifty years, while the Edison Company 
grant would have expired in five years. 
It carries a provision that three per cent 
of the gross receipts goes to the city. In 
the first year the gain to the city amounted 
to $150,000. The gross receipts of the 
Edison Company in 1906 were $4,744,823, 
but the city got nothing of it. The Com- 
monwealth Company, which was operat- 
ing in the outside districts, had a gross 
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QUARRY STREET POWER HOUSE, COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY 


Notwithstanding the extraordinary de- 
velopment of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, there is expert authority for 
the statement that three times the present 
volume of business should naturally come 
to the company’s central station. There 
is the energy now very largely wasted in 
the various individual steam plants and 
there is some needless and, therefore, use- 
less competition. To capture as large 
a proportion as possible of this business 
is the avowed purpose of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company within the next 
two years. Every legitimate method 














known to the electrical fraternity will be 
employed, and it is safe to say that previous 
records of development will be totally 
eclipsed by those of the next two or three 
years. 

Thomas A. Edison recently said, ‘‘Elec- 
tricity is the only one thing I know that 
has grown any cheaper in ten years.” 
In view of the greatly increased cost of 
nearly every commodity the great reduc- 
tion in the price of electricity is a matter 
of pleasant contemplation, and to the 
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sold, only twenty-five per cent per unit 
of the income received thirteen years ago. 
But the business is more profitable to- 
day notwithstanding the greatly reduced 


price. The company’s rates in the general 
average are now said to be lower than the 
rates in any city in the world; and they 
will grow still lower with increasing demand 
for electricity and with that ever-increas- 
ing demand will come an ever-increasing 
revenue and an ever-decreasing cost. 

The last few years have witnessed a 














SECTION OF COAL STORAGE IN YARDS OF THE FISK STREET POWER HOUSE 


electrical fraternity is due considerable 
credit. Perhaps nowhere has the price 
reduction of electricity been more sweep- 
ing than in Chicago, where the Common- 
wealth Edison Company made various 
reductions from 1905 to 1910 inclusive, 
which totalled forty per cent. Through 
improved apparatus, concentration of pro- 
duction and efficiency in methods of 
selling the output the company was able 
to reduce the price to the consumer with- 
out reducing the profits to the stockhold- 
ers. It may be mentioned that the income 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1910, was as regards the unit of quantity 





phenomenal development in electric power 
supply, or motor service. If it were not 
for their motor day loads it would be 
impossible for central stations to furnish 
incandescent and arc lighting at anything 
like the prices which prevail at the present 
time. . Three-fifths of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company’s electrical output is 
sold for power and it is for this reason that 
the company can give its lighting customers 
an exceptionally low rate. 

The system of charges adopted by the 
Commonwealth Edison Company is 
founded on the belief that the value of 
the service rendered to any individual 
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should be based on the cost of serving 
him, and not on the average cost of serv- 
ing its entire body of consumers, and that 
as the cost of supplying current per kilo- 
watt hour varies greatly with the dif- 
ferent classes of service, so the price per 
kilowatt hour, in justice to the several 
users, should vary greatly to different 
customers. In other words, the customer 
who guarantees $5 per horse power per 
month is entitled to a lower average than 
the customer who can only guarantee 
$l per horse power per month. The 
rates are fixed by ordinance and the 
present agreement will terminate in 1912, 
being a five-year contract adopted 1907. 
The present prices charged under the 
contract are thirteen cents per kilowatt 
hour as a primary rate for energy used up 
to the equivalent of thirty hours’ use of the 
customer’s maximum demand, and seven 
cents per kilowatt hour as a secondary 
rate for all energy in excess of the fore- 
going. amount. A discount of one per 
cent per kilowatt hour from this rate 
is allowed on all bills paid within ten 
days. Power is furnished in large quan- 
tities as low or even lower than“in any 
city in the United States. 

In the present age of plentiful invest- 
ment opportunities nothing can be con- 
sidered safer or more attractive than the 
stock which is being offered by many of 
the great electrical corporations of this 
country. This is true because in these 
investments are combined great security 
and a fair return of profit and remarkable 
possibilities -for the future. There are, 
of course, certain lighting corporations 
which are compelled to operate under 
disadvantageous conditions that make 
their stock and bonds anything but de- 
sirable investments. These conditions may 
be: lack of proper capital and credit, in- 
efficient or obsolete apparatus, a hostile 
community, or expiring franchises with 
no assurance of satisfactory renewals. 
When a corporation is in charge of a far- 
sighted management these undesirable 
elements are generally overcome long be- 
fore the immediate danger arrives and 
vexatious problems are solved many years 
before “they become a menace. 

Tolillustrate how thoroughly the pos- 
sible obstacles have been removed from 
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the Chicago field, it might be stated that 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, 
which is in control of the service, holds 
a franchise which covers the entire city 
and which does not expire until 1947; it 
has devised the best central station system 
and installed the most modern and efficient 
machinery in existence, and as a result 
is giving the people of Chicago the best 
service and the lowest rates, everything 
considered, of any city in the world, and 
its credit is of the highest, which is shown 
by the fact that a $2,500,000 bond issue 
in 1909 was five times over subscribed. 
It should also be added that the company 
possesses a very valuable asset in the gen- 
eral confidence of the people. Its re- 
lations with the municipality are most 
harmonious, due largely to its always 
keeping good faith with the city and its 
patrons, and its record is devoid of under- 
hand methods or political entanglements. 

The Chicago company has been fore- 
most among American electric lighting 
corporations in creating the demand for 
apparatus used in the arts of electric 
heating and cooking. For many years 
such apparatus was easily deranged, and 
very uneconomical in its consumption 
of current; but these defects have been 
removed. During recent years electricity 
has made a prominent place for itself in 
innumerable special instances and over a 
wide variety of industrial and domestic 
uses. Moreover, the high efficiency me- 
tallic filament incandescent lamps, by 
their smaller consumption of current, 
have put central station managers on the 
alert to dispose of the surplus energy thus 
left idle on their hands. In Chicago 
there has been an énormous stimulation 
of activity in this new field. Notable 
was the Commonwealth Edison’s flat iron 
campaign ashort timeago. During a three 
months period the company put out 
10,000 flat irons under special inducements. 
Following the remarkable success of the 
flat iron campaign the company began 
introducing, with much success, electrical 
appliances of all kinds. 

During the early days of the art the 
losses from depreciation and obsolescence 
of electrical apparatus were enormous; 
in fact, it often occurred that equipments 
installed one year would be consigned 
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to the scrap heap the next. Invention 
after invention quickly rendered the 
earlier machinery obsolete and useless, 
and it has been customary for well-managed 
corporations to charge off a certain amount 
for depreciation each year—usually from 
eight to twelve per cent. Many cor- 
porations that refused to observe the 
necessity of a reasonable - depreciation 
charge eventually found themselves floun- 
dering among dangerous financial shoals. 
In its provision for depreciation the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and _ its 
predecessors have always preferred to be 
on the safe side and the effect of the 


A few interesting facts concerning the 
Commonwealth Edison Company may 
be mentioned in this connection. 

The investment in bonds and stocks 
per horse power of station capacity is 
$205.60. 

The gross yearly income per horse power 
of capacity is $44.56. 

The gross yearly income per $100 in- 
vested in stocks and bonds is $21.70. 

The gross yearly income per capita of 
population is $6.00. 

The number of sixteen-candle power 
lamp equivalent connected is 8,143,908. 

The connected load expressed in horse 
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practical application was shown when the 
consolidation of the companies took place 
in 1907. At that time an exhaustive ex- 
amination and appraisal of the property 
by experts not identified with the company 
showed real estate and other property 
amounting to $52,495,749.18, or more than 
$1,500,000 in excess of the par value of 
all the stock and bonds outstanding. 

The authorized stock of the Common- 
wealth Edison Company is $40,000,000, 
and with the bonded indebtedness there 
are practically $67,500,000 invested at 
this time in the generation and distri- 
bution of electric voltage from the central 
stations in Chicago. Six per cent divi- 
dends are paid on the stock and five per 
cent interest on the bonds. 


power is: for lighting, 236,529; for power, 
158,706, and for street and interurban 
railways, 150,603, making a total of 545,838. 

The customer’s dollar is spent by the 
company as follows: Dividends and in- 
terest twenty-four cents; taxes and muni- 
cipal compensation, seven cents; payroll, 
coal and other supplies and incidental 
expenses fifty cents; depreciation, eleven 
cents, and surplus, eight cents. 

The company’s connected load ex- 
pressed in sixteen-candle power equivalents 
in the year 1900 was 769,115 lamps; in the 
year 1910, expressed the same way, it 
amounts to 8,143,908 lamps. In 1900, 
it had 13,919 customers, and in 1910 it had 
125,000. 

The maximum load"in 1900 was 14,200 
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kilowatts, or a little over 19,000 horse 
power; the maximum load last winter was 
158,000 kilowatts, a little over 211,000 
horse power. This winter’s maximum 
load will probably run up to 200,000 kilo- 
watts, or 270,000 horse power. 

The kilowatt hours generated in 1900 
were 34,370,000. This amount is sup- 
plied to one customer at the present 
time. The kilowatt hours generated for 
the fiscal year just closed—the end of 
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the selling at a high price or at a low price, 
was a little under twenty-nine per cent. 
In 1910 the load factor was a little over 
forty-one per cent. 

In 1900 the company’s gross earnings 
were $2,650,958, and for the year ending 
September, 1910, they were $13,083,725. 

The total money employed in the com- 
pany’s business in 1900 was $14,391,971, 
while the amount of money employed at 
the present time is $67,500,000. 





STREET ILLUMINATION IN CHICAGO 


September — were 601,712,335 kilowatt 
hours, a greater output than that gener- 
ated in any city of the world, not exclud- 
ing the great city of London with over 
seven millions of people and covering an 
area almost equivalent to that of the 
state of Rhode Island. 

In 1900 the company had nine gener- 
ating stations running. Today it oper- 
ates three, and probably one of them will 
go out of use within the next few years. 

In 1900 the load factor, which, after all, 
is the controlling element in the question 
of making or losing money rather than 


Of very great importance in these days 
when so much is said about corporations 
dodging their share of municipal burdens 
is the matter of taxes on personal prop- 
erty and real estate, federal taxes and 
compensation to the city. This is one 
of the most important items in the Com- 
monwealth Edison’s business. In 1900 
the corporation’s taxes and municipal 
compensation amounted to $90,773. In 
the year just closed, these items amounted 
to $968,262. 

It is not stretching the facts to say that 
the Chicago company has about a third 











more customers than the largest com- 
pany in this country. It puts out about a 
third more kilowatt hours, and receives 
for it about a third less dollars. This 
statement is the best that can be made 
to show what the company is doing for 
the community in which it operates. 

An interesting question is: what becomes 
of the money that the company spends? 
How much of it, in the form of wages, goes 
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pany and through its contractors, the 
enormous sum of $3,250,000. During the 
same period, $3,114,000 was paid for divi- 
dends and interest. 

On the one hand the company has 
about 3,000 employees; on the other hand, 
it has nearly seventy millions of dollars 
invested in the business. After paying 
operating expenses—that is, for material, 
about $1,400,000 for coal, $1,000,000 for 





THORNTON-CLANEY LUMBER COMPANY’S YARD 


Flaming arcs for night work and motor driven cranes 


to the employees, and how much of it, in 
the form of interest and dividends, goes 
to those who provide the capital to de- 
velop the business? Capital is entitled 
to its wages in the shape of interest and 
dividends, just as much as labor is en- 
titled to be paid in the shape of wages or 
salaries. For the year ending September 
30, 1910, the total income amounted to 
$13,083,725. During the same time the 
company invested nearly six millions of 
dollars in new plants. In the same time 
it paid out for labor directly from the com- 





taxes and compensation and vast sums 
for other classes of material—the labor 
empleyed in the organization take a 
little more than one-half of what is left. 
They receive $3,250,000. The capital 
employed in the business receives for its 
wages a little less than the employees, 
or $3,114,000. 

What does this mean? It means that 
anything that will work an injury to 
capital, works an injury just as much to 
labor. These figures would probably ap- 
ply to every large electricity supply com- 
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pany the world over. Labor, as a rule, 
gets just about one-half of the net results. 
In other words, the capitalist puts his 
money into the business and he takes his 
pay in one-half of the profits, and he gives 
to labor the other half of the profits. 

A recent contract entered into with the 
Chicago City Railway Company, now the 
Chicago City and Connecting Railways 
Company, for all its energy would indi- 
cate that the electrical company is able to 
under-bid railway companies at producing 
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lighted by the Commonwealth Edison 
system, but such is the case only where 
it would not be profitable for the city to 
extend the municipal wires. 

The city of Chicago has built its street 
lighting system a little at a time as it 
has always been short of funds to properly 
equip and enlarge its public undertakings, 
with the exception of its water works for 
which bonds may be issued. 

Until about two years ago, the city 
obtained power for lighting the streets 





INTERIOR TURBINE. ROOM, FISK STREET POWER HOUSE 
Ten steam Turbo-generators 


energy all along the line. This fact is of 
importance in view of the certainty of the 
electrification of the steam railway ter- 
minals within the city limits of Chicago at 
no very distant date. Approximately 
1,250 miles of single track of street, ele- 
vated and underground railways are sup- 
plied energy from this company. 

Lighting the streets of Chicago has al- 
ways been considered a municipal func- 
tion. This theory has never been dis- 
puted by the Commonwealth Edison 
Company, or its predecessors. It is true 
that some of the outlying districts are 


from its own municipal steam plants. 
Today most of the power is obtained from 
the Illinois drainage canal. The drainage 
canal cost $65,000,000 and is claimed to 
be the greatest sanitary undertaking the 
world has ever seen. It has proved a 
great success as a disposer of sewage and 
incidentally a water power was created 
and utilized by building a generating 
station at Lockport, Illinois, where a 
fall of thirty-four feet is available. The 
present rating of the plant is 32,000 horse 
power. Electricity is transmitted to a 
terminal station in Chicago, thirty miles 

















distant, from whence it is conveyed to the 
various sub-stations belonging to the 
municipality. The plant was completed 
in December, 1907, but it was not until 
May, 1909, that a profit was shown. The 
power plant at Lockport, with the trans- 
mission lines, represents an investment of 
approximately $4,000,000. The municipal 
plant is striving to obtain commercial 
business and notwithstanding the low 
prices offered, the development has been 
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power facilities can be safely computed 
while the limitations of the growing de- 
mand may be far beyond the most op- 
timistic calculations. 

The Commonwealth Edison Company 
has always preferred to separate itself, so 
far as possible, from any alliance with the 
city of Chicago, concerning municipal 
lighting, and has thereby escaped the 
political entanglements such as are so 
common in many of our large cities. Its 





MODERN METHODS 
Electric flat irons in a dry cleaning establishment in Chicago 


slow. In 1907 it secured six contracts; 
in 1908, sixty-four, and in 1909, eighty-six 
customers were added. The customers 
secured were mostly large users of power. 
The president of the Sanitary district 
asserts that house lighting in Chicago is 
not a water power proposition and what 
business is secured must be gotten from 
power users. 

It is doubtful if the city’s water power 
resources will ever prove an important 
factor in Chicago’s electric lighting re- 
quirements. The limitations of the water 





municipal service rendered the city amounts 
to $50,000 per year, while the company 
pays out for taxes and percentage of its 
earnings to the city approximately $1,000,- 
000 per year. 

President Insull of the Commonwealth 
Edison Company is a firm believer in 
everything that bears the name of “Edi- 
son,” and he has been a powerful factor * 
in the association of Edison illuminating 
companies. The Edison companies of 
the country are all formed upon the same 
general plan and their conventions are 
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more in the nature of family conferences 
than anything else. Mr. Insull’s loyalty 
to Mr. Edison and his deep admiration 
for, and confidence in, the great inventor 
have often been commented upon. It is 
true that Mr. Edison entertains a high 
opinion of Mr. Insull’s ‘ability and fully 
appreciates the value of the services 
rendered him in the early days when care- 
ful management and close attention to 
details of the Edison interests were mostly 
needed. The uninterrupted friendship 
which has existed between these two men 
for so many years has been of mutual 
benefit to both and to the interests they 
represent. 

During a decade of investigation work, 
which has been spent principally studying 
the standing and methods of corporations 
that have to do with municipal economies, 
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I have never found a more compact and 
enthusiastic working force, nor a more 
efficient and clear-sighted official leadership 
than that of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company. The co-operation is inspiring 
in its enthusiasm. The “electric shop” 
on Jackson Boulevard, the library, the 
home-like club rooms and sanitary ap- 
pointments for the employes; the mutual 
exchange of ideas for the good of the 
organization in the stated meetings and 
through the company’s publications, the 
“Electric City”. and “Edison Round 
Table’; the loyalty and stick-to-it-iveness 
evident in every department; the avidity 
with which progressive ideas are adopted, 
all create an impression of strength and 
singleness of purpose, a perfect system for 
the efficient service of the Great American 
City. 


DEATHLESS 


By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


5 Say songs of beauty never hush, 

For somewhere and somehow 

The whole round year some raptured thrush 
Sings on the lyric bough. 


The flower of beauty forever blows, 
For fresh and sweet and fair 

The whole round year some perfect rose 
Sweetens the desert air. 


The light of beauty ne’er is done, 
For warm and bright and boon 

The whole round year some golden sun 
Illumes the world with noon. 


The things of beauty ne’er depart, 
For touched to tenderness 
The whole round year some happy heart 


Thanks God for loveliness! 











By George 
Wharton 
James 


Author of ‘‘Through Ramona’s Country,” ‘‘The Heroes of California,” 
* “The Wonders of the Co 
Desert,” “In and Out of the Old Mansions of California,’ etc. 


“The California Birthday Book,’ 


T the time of their endurance, 

most men would forego the hard- 

ships of life for something 

easier. Yet the experiences of 
the ages teach that it is the difficulties 
and obstacles of life overcome that develop 
or “make” the man. Necessarily many 
things go to the making of any man, 
especially if he attain to eminence in any 
walk of life. Many factors are to be con- 
sidered, such as heredity, natural tem- 
perament, the environments of early life, 
the force of exterior circumstances, the 
fortuitous arrangement of things and 
events of which the man of genius is able 
to take hold and mold to his own pur- 
pose. And by no means least in its im- 
portance, if his work is for the fickle 
public, is the factor of his striking such 
a vein as is permanently popular and con- 
stantly satisfying. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens, known only 
to the world, however, as Mark Twain, 
first saw the light of day November 30, 
1835, in the hamlet of Florida, Missouri. 
At this time, in the whole region west 
of the Mississippi River, which now con- 
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tains thirty millions of people, or more, 
there were less than half a million white 
inhabitants. St. Louis was the only city 
west of the Mississippi and it had no more 
than ten thousand inhabitants. 

In this great and wonderful western 
land, with its possibilities scarcely be- 
ginning to dawn upon its people, and 
with the great Mississippi River close at 
hand, Mark Twain lived his early life. 
His father died when he was twelve years 
old and all the scholastic education he 
received was given him prior to that time. 
Henceforth the world was to be his school, 
college and university, and it is another 
evidence of the power of untrammelled 
genius that Mark Twain won from the 
greatest universities of the world the 
highest honors for his attainments in 
literature, without having studied in any 
of them. 

As his biographer has well said: “It 
is fortunate indeed for literature that 
Mark Twain was never ground into smooth 
uniformity under the scholastic emery 
wheel. He has made the world his uni- 
versity, and in men, and books, and strange 
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places, and all the phases of an infinitely 
varied life, has built an education broad 
and deep, on the foundations of an un- 
disturbed individuality. 

For a short time he assisted his brother 
Orion as printer’s devil in a newspaper 
office where he learned to set type. He 
filled up his spare time by wandering 
with his village companions, and about 
this time he had been pulled out, in a 
nearly drowned condition, three times 
from the “Father of Waters” and six 
times from Bear Creek. 

When he was eighteen years of age, 
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Mark Twain himself used to describe the 
responsibility and the extensive train- 
ing of the faculties of observation” and 
memory essential to the making of a 
pilot to realize how absurd such a charge 
must be. 

What a schooling for a young and im- 
pressionable boy with an undeveloped 
and. powerful genius unconsciously alert 
to- take. in impressions, his profession 
diseiplining his memory to retain all 
that: ‘yaried, wonderful, large and _pic- 


‘turésque life on and about the Mississippi 
“River which he afterward so wonderfully 





A TYPICAL RIVER STEAMBOAT WITH WHICH MARK TWAIN'S NAME WILL 
EVER BE ASSOCIATED 


the “wanderlust”’ struck him and for a 


time he rambled through the Eastern 
States supporting himself as a tramp 
printer. Then for a time, he lived in St. 
Louis, Muscatine and Keokuk, until 1857, 
when he persuaded one of the most noted 
Mississippi River pilots, Horace Bixby, 
to teach him the mysteries of steamboat 
piloting. 

In the fact that Mark Twain submitted 
himself to the tremendous discipline neces- 
sary to this task is the best proof of his 
inherent love of work. He always accused 
himself of laziness, and I have heard scores 
of people re-echo the charge, but one has 
only to realize the full force of words that 





reproduced in “Tom Sawyer,” ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn,” “Pudd’n Head Wilson” and 
“Life on the Mississippi.” 

In 1861 this part of his life closed forever. 
The Civil War broke out and ruined 
steamboating on the Mississippi. Living 
in the South, his sympathies were naturally 
with ‘ne Confederates, although his brother 
Orion was already a somewhat prominent 
Northern politician. For a short time, 
Mark served in a company of Missouri 
rangers, and he afterward made his 
exploits at that time the occasion for an 
article full of good-natured humor pointed 
at himself and his companions. He was 
captured but escaped, and kis brother 














Orion, having received an appointment 
as the secretary of the new territory of 
Nevada, he was invited to accompany 
him, doubtless as an effectual plan of 
removing him from the possibility of any 
further mischief. 

Mark’s account of the overland stage 
trip across the plains is one of the most 
painstaking and truthful pieces of literary 
work he ever accomplished. There is 
nothing in literature comparable to it 
as an absolutely accurate account of that 
wonderful eighteen days’ stage ride. It 
forms the chief part of the first volume 
of “Roughing It,” a book full of his 
western experiences. It will ultimately 
be used as an historical and literary text 
book in every Western school, college 
and university that wishes to preserve 
to its students the memory of those re- 
markable and heroic days ‘‘when there 
were giants in the land.” 

When the brothers arrived at Carson 
City, Nevada, Mark found his duties nil, 
and his salary ditto, so he was easily in- 
duced to visit one of the mining camps 
not far away and there try his hand at a 
fresh venture. Now began a new life 
as large, wild, open, picturesque, rugged 
and fantastic as had been his life on the 
Mississippi. It was ultimately to lead 
him into California and across the Pacific 
to the Sandwich Islands and thus add 
another tremendous treasure of material 
to his observing mind and fecund genius, 
to work up into stories and books of 
exquisite flavor for the delectation of the 
literature and humor-loving epicures of 
the .world. 

Yet here began some of the sterner 
elements of Mark Twain’s making. It 
was on the Pacific coast that not only 
was his genius awakened, but his man- 
hood aroused, fortified, strengthened and 
set definitely upon the path upon which 
he ever afterwards. faithfully and de- 
votedly walked. As Browning eloquently 
puts it, it was a fierce ‘‘dance of plastic 
circumstance,” and the wheel of life upon 
which the Divine Potter placed him 
“spun dizzily,” so it is not to be wondered 
at that his, as yet, unawakened mind 
would have been glad to arrest it and 
escape. 

Times were hard in the new mining 
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camp, and Mark and his partner accom- 
plished little. With his newspaper ex- 
perience he naturally gravitated to the 
local newspaper office, which he once 
in a while favored with an original con- 
tribution. At last he ventured to send 
occasional items to the Territorial En- 
terprise at Virginia City, then edited by 
Joseph T. Goodman, who is still living 
in Oakland, California. Goodman was 
a man of keen and unerring literary in- 
stinct and immediately recognized in 
his unknown correspondent a man of 
power, so he invited him to come and 
take up regular work upon the paper. 

One day he was surprised by a young 
man, wearing a dilapidated hat, miner’s 
overalls, hickory shirt, and heavy clump- 
ing shoes, carrying a roll of dirty blankets 
on his back, walking into the office, with 
a quaint drawling salutation to the effect 
that he had “‘come according to instruc- 
tions duly received.” It took a little 
time for Goodman to realize that the 
rough and uncouth-looking miner was the 
correspondent upon whose letters he had 
begun to base high literary hopes. 

And there it was on the steep slopes 
on Mount Davidson, above the wonderful 
Comstock lode, so that mines were the 
main subject of business, recreation, con- 
versation and endeavor, he began the 
literary career that was ultimately to 
make his name as familiar as household 
words, give him a large place in the hearts 
of many millions of people and establish 
his fame forevermore. 

Associated with him were Goodman, 
Rollin M. Daggett and William Wright, 
known to the world as Dan de Quille. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when I went to 
Virginia City, I learned to know Wright 
well, and now and again he would get 
into a reminiscent mood and tell stories 
about Mark. One story he always en- 
joyed telling and chuckled considerably 
over was about the time when Mark’s 
associates presented him with a meer- 
schaum pipe that he much coveted. 

One day there was exhibited in one of 
the store windows of the camp an elaborate 
pipe, of German make—one of those 
large, carved, old-fashioned pipes that 
brings before you a picture of a Dutch 
burgomaster with his stein of beer on the 
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places, and all the phases of an infinitely 
varied life, has built an education broad 
and deep, on the foundations of an un- 
disturbed individuality. 

For a short time he assisted his brother 
Orion as printer’s devil in a newspaper 
office where he learned to set type. He 
filled up his spare time by wandering 
with his village companions, and about 
this time he had been pulled out, in a 
nearly drowned condition, three times 
from the “Father of Waters” and six 
times from Bear Creek. 

When he was eighteen years of age, 
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Mark Twain himself used to describe the 
responsibility and the extensive train- 
ing of the faculties of observation” and 
memory essential to the making of a 
pilot to realize how absurd such a charge 
must be. 

What a schooling for a young and im- 
pressionable boy with an undeveloped 
and. powerful genius unconsciously alert 
to- take. in impressions, his profession 
disciplining his memory to retain all 
that: ‘varied, wonderful, large and pic- 


‘turésque life on and about the Mississippi 
‘River which he afterward so wonderfully 





A TYPICAL RIVER STEAMBOAT WITH WHICH MARK TWAIN'S NAME WILL 
EVER BE ASSOCIATED 


” 


the “wanderlust” struck him and for a 
time he rambled through the Eastern 
States supporting himself as a tramp 
printer. Then for a time, he lived in St. 
Louis, Muscatine and Keokuk, until 1857, 
when he persuaded one of the most noted 
Mississippi River pilots, Horace Bixby, 
to teach him the mysteries of steamboat 
piloting. 

In the fact that Mark Twain submitted 
himself to the tremendous discipline neces- 
sary to this task is the best proof of his 
inherent love of work. He always accused 
himself of laziness, and I have heard scores 
of people re-echo the charge, but one has 
only to realize the full: force of words that 





reproduced in “Tom Sawyer,” ‘“Huckle- 
berry Finn,” “Pudd’n Head Wilson” and 
“Life on the Mississippi.” 

In 1861 this part of his life closed forever. 
The Civil War broke out and ruined 
steamboating on the Mississippi. Living 
in the South, his sympathies were naturally 
with the Confederates, although his brother 
Orion was already a somewhat prominent 
Northern politician. For a short time, 
Mark served in a company of Missouri 
rangers, and he afterward made his 
exploits at that time the occasion for an 
article full of good-natured humor pointed 
at himself and his companions. He was 
captured but escaped, and kis brother 














Orion, having received an appointment 
as the secretary of the new territory of 
Nevada, he was invited to accompany 
him, doubtless as an effectual plan of 
removing him from the possibility of any 
further mischief. 

Mark’s account of the overland stage 
trip across the plains is one of the most 
painstaking and truthful pieces of literary 
work he ever accomplished. There is 
nothing in literature comparable to it 
as an absolutely accurate account of that 
wonderful eighteen days’ stage ride. It 
forms the chief part of the first volume 
of “Roughing It,” a book full of his 
western experiences. It will ultimately 
be used as an historical and literary text 
book in every Western school, college 
and university that wishes to preserve 
to its students the memory of those re- 
markable and heroic days “when there 
were giants in the land.” 

When the brothers arrived at Carson 
City, Nevada, Mark found his duties nil, 
and his salary ditto, so he was easily in- 
duced to visit one of the mining camps 
not far away and there try his hand at a 
fresh venture. Now began a new life 
as large, wild, open, picturesque, rugged 
and fantastic as had been his life on the 
Mississippi. It was ultimately to lead 
him into California and across the Pacific 
to the Sandwich Islands and thus add 
another tremendous treasure of material 
to his observing mind and fecund genius, 
to work up into stories and books of 
exquisite flavor for the delectation of the 
literature and humor-loving epicures of 
the .world. 

Yet here began some of the sterner 
elements of Mark Twain’s making. It 
was on the Pacific coast that not only 
was his genius awakened, but his man- 
hood aroused, fortified, strengthened and 
set definitely upon the path upon which 
he ever afterwards. faithfully and de- 
votedly walked. As Browning eloquently 
puts it, it was a fierce ‘‘dance of plastic 
circumstance,” and the wheel of life upon 
which the Divine Potter placed him 
“spun dizzily,” so it is not to be wondered 
at that his, as yet, unawakened mind 
would have been glad to arrest it and 
escape. 

Times were hard in the new mining 
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camp, and Mark and his partner accom- 
plished little. With his newspaper ex- 
perience he naturally gravitated to the 
local newspaper office, which he once 
in a while favored with an original con- 
tribution. At last he ventured to send 
occasional items to the Territorial En- 
terprise at Virginia City, then edited by 
Joseph T. Goodman, who is still living 
in Oakland, California. Goodman was 
a man of keen and unerring literary in- 
stinct and immediately recognized in 
his unknown correspondent a man of 
power, so he invited him to come and 
take up regular work upon the paper. 

One day he was surprised by a young 
man, wearing a dilapidated hat, miner’s 
overalls, hickory shirt, and heavy clump- 
ing shoes, carrying a roll of dirty blankets 
on his back, walking into the office, with 
a quaint drawling salutation to the effect 
that he had “come according to instruc- 
tions duly received.” It took a little 
time for Goodman to realize that the 
rough and uncouth-looking miner was the 
correspondent upon whose letters he had 
begun to base high literary hopes. 

And there it was on the steep slopes 
on Mount Davidson, above the wonderful 
Comstock lode, so that mines were the 
main subject of business, recreation, con- 
versation and endeavor, he began the 
literary career that was ultimately to 
make his name as familiar as household 
words, give him a large place in the hearts 
of many millions of people and establish 
his fame forevermore. 

Associated with him were Goodman, 
Rollin M. Daggett and William Wright, 
known to the world as Dan de Quille. 
Nearly thirty years ago, when I went to 
Virginia City, I learned to know Wright 
well, and now and again he would get 
into a reminiscent mood and tell stories 
about Mark. One story he always en- 
joyed telling and chuckled considerably 
over was about the time when Mark’s 
associates presented him with a meer- 
schaum pipe that he much coveted. 

One day there was exhibited in one of 
the store windows of the camp an elaborate 
pipe, of German make—one of those 
large, carved, old-fashioned pipes that 
brings before you a picture of a Dutch 
burgomaster with his stein of beer on the 
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table at his elbow. Mark saw this pipe 
and coveted it. As he and Dan went to 
lunch, Mark would stop, and in his slow, 
drawling fashion, comment on that pipe. 
But the price—one hundred dollars— 
placed it far out of reach. 

Mark was an inveterate smoker, and 
he had the vilest, worst-smelling pipe in 
Virginia City, and though printers are 
not, as a rule, squeamish about such 
things, this pipe was a little too much 
for them, and they always spoke of it 
as “the remains.” So, putting this and 
that together, Wright saw a way of getting 
rid of “the remains,” playing a good joke 
on Mark in return for jokes in which he 
had been the victim, and giving “the 
boys” some fun. Dan was “no slouch of 
a wag’—as they used to say of him in 
Virginia City. This was the scheme he 
concocted: 

Someone in town was found who made 
a dummy copy of the pipe Mark coveted, 
but fixed it in a way that it would fall 
to pieces—melt in places—and the bowl 
split whenever anyone attempted to use 
it. This pipe was to be given to Mark 
by the “boys of the printing office” as 
a surprise. They were to give him a 
dinner or something of the kind, and 
Dan was “let into the secret,’ so that on 
the “strict Q. T.” he might whisper it 
to Mark, in order that the latter might 
be ready to respond with a bright and 
witty speech, which, delivered as a purely 
extemporaneous effort, would “bring down 
the house.” 

Mark fell into the trap as innocently 
as a “sucking duck’”—to use Dan’s ex- 
pression, and on the appointed night, 
when the work on the paper was all 
done, the boys from ‘“‘the rear” and the 
reporters and writers from “the front” 
went over, with a good deal of solemnity 
and respect, to where the spread was 
laid out. After dinner, when all were 
feeling good, one of the party made the 
presentation speech. He talked about 
the wearisome, brain-racking work of 
journalism, and the long hours of labor 
under the silent, serene stars of the mid- 
night sky, when all the rest of the world 
was sweetly wrapped in profound slumber, 
enjoying well-earned rest. Then he stole 
a few ideas (in advance of publication) 
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from Barrie’s My Lady Nicotine, and 
dashed off into a flowing eulogy of the 
soothing effect of tobacco upon the 
exhausted and wearied brain, and, as a 
final crash of eloquence, spoke feelingly 
and touchingly of the happy and cordial 
relations that had always existed be- 
tween the news department and the 
composing room, and hoped that noth- 
ing would ever occur to sever the silken 
ties, etc., etc. Then, amid loud applause, 
he handed Mark the thirty-cent fraud. 
Of course, Mark was taken entirely by 
surprise, and he was delighted in the 
extreme, and ‘“‘too much moved to say 
anything.” He seemed to be “knocked 
into a cocked hat,’ but by and by he 
pulled himself together, and began his care- 
fully prepared extempore speech. He 
thanked the boys for their gift—it had 
touched him deeply—he would ever re- 
tain it as a pleasant souvenir of many 
happy days, and especially this day, one 
of the happiest of his life. Then, and here 
was what the boys cheered, he went on 
to speak of his old pipe, told how it had 
been the solace of many lonely hours, 
had come with him across the plains, 
etc., but this new and handsome gift 
from friends he had learned to love made 
parting from it easy, and—this had been 
suggested by Wright as a brilliant and 
dramatic climax to the extemporaneous 
effort—therefore, he would cast it away. 
And, suiting the action to the word, he 
threw it out of the window, and then 
invited the boys to “take something with 
him.” 

They accepted, of course, and filled 
Mark full with their naive and open 
expressions of joy at his fine speech. 
How delighted they were with it, and 
how they congratulated him upon his 
great gift, and wondered “how on earth 
he could do it.” ‘What a wonderful 
gift it was, and how they envied him, 
that he could get up on his feet and 
make so bright and witty a speech off- 
hand,” etc., etc., ad libitum. Mark took 
it all in at its face value and was tickled 
and flattered from top to toe, for it has 
never been denied that he had the ordi- 
nary man’s vanity and love of approbation, 
and all went well as a marriage bell. 
Mark, however, wanted to try his 











pipe, and there was the rock upon which 
the conspiracy came near splitting. The 
conspirators did, however, persuade him 
not to “spoil his new pipe” then, but wait 
until he got home. He was finally helped 
home in a cab, and three or four of the 
most interested—and most sober—waited 
outside his door to hear the fun. 

But when he got to this part of the 
story, Dan for a time could never get 
any further for laughing. 

Mark charged and lit the pipe, and 
it was not long before the expected hap- 
pened. The bowl split open from stem 
to stern, and the whole thing fell apart, 
and the peeping conspirators heard him 
growling to himself in phraseology that 
was neither fit for a Sunday-school book 
nor for the pages of this reputable family 
journal, while he petulantly brushed the 
hot ashes from his clothes and writing table. 

He never said a word to a soul about 
the pipe or whatever became of it, and 
none of the boys ever said anything to 
him, but the joke was on them, for the 
following day, when he appeared at the 
office, he had “‘the remains” in his mouth. 
They had forgotten to remove it 
and Mark had gone out, hunted it 
up and restored it to its old place in his 
favor. Dan says Mark was never “real 
genial” with him from that time. 

It was while he was in Virginia City 
that he wrote two satires or burlesques 
that, when one understands their local 
application, are excruciatingly funny. 
They are both included in his “Sketches 
New and Old” and one of them, ‘The 
Petrified Man,” is a never-ending source 
of delight to thousands. There had been 
a great craze for digging up petrifac- 
tions and other marvels, and as Mark 
says: ‘The mania was becoming a little 
ridiculous. I was a bran-new local editor 
in Virginia City, and I felt called upon 
to destroy this growing evil; we all have 
our benignant fatherly moods at one time 
or another, I suppose. I chose to kill 
the petrifaction mania with a delicate, 
a very delicate satire. But maybe it was 
altogether too delicate, for nobody ever 
perceived the satire part of it at all. I 
put my scheme in the shape of the dis- 
covery; of fa remarkably petrified man.” 
In the account written for his paper 
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he stated, with all the circumstantiality 
of detail that the conscientious reporter 
shows, how that the petrification had been 
discovered at Gravelly Ford, about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles away, 
over a breakneck mountain trail. He 
had had a quarrel with the Coroner, so 
he determined to make him ridiculous 
by telling how he had impanelled a jury 
and they had visited the scene of the dis- 
covery, held an inquest on the “remains” 
and returned a verdict that the deceased 
had come to his death from protracted 
exposure. 

The whole thing was a screaming bur- 
lesque from beginning to end, and if any 
one had read carefully he would have 
seen from the description of the posture 
of the hands of the petrified man that it 
was so. But the thing was done so in- 
geniously that nobody “tumbled,” and 
the result was that Mark’s petrified man 
went the rounds of the press of the civi- 
lized world and finally came back to him 
from the London Lancet. 

If one has not read ‘““The Petrified Man” 
and has any sense of humor in him, the 
sooner he gets to it, the better. 

Soon after he arrived in Virginia City 
he was sent to Carson City as the paper’s 
correspondent from the territorial legis- 
lature which was then in session. It was 
here that his peculiar humor first began 
to be noticed, for personalities were the 
fashion in those days, and Mark’s were 
singularly effective if irritation and anger 
are a proof of effectiveness. 

Many things that Mark wrote for the 
Enterprise are worth republishing and 
some day, perhaps, some indefatigable 
searcher will hunt them out and give them 
to the world. Here is one, however, 
quoted by Mrs. Ella Cummins-Mighels 
and her comments thereon: “In his 
work upon the Enterprise was a bit of 
literary criticism which has passed into 
a familiar saying, to be handed down 
from father to son, and mother to daugitter. 
Upon the death of Lincoln many obituary 
poems sprang into print, among them one 
which took the fancy of Mark Twain 
who set it off thus: 

‘Gone, gone, gone, 
ne to his endeavor; 
Gone, gone, gone, 
Forever and forever. 
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“‘This is a very nice refrain to this 
little poem. But if there is any criticism 
to make upon it, I should say that there 
was a little too much ‘gone’ and not 
enough ‘forever.’ And to this day it is 
used as a case in point relating to a super- 
fluity of any kind.” 

A man whom Mark became very fond 
of was Jack Perry, the deputy sheriff 
of the camp in the early days, when it 
was common to have a “man for break- 
fast”? every morning. Jack was a tall, 
good-natured, shrewd-witted, humorous 
fellow, totally unacquainted with the 
meaning of the word “fear,” and a worthy 
foil for Mark’s peculiar style. of wit. It 
was Jack who told several of the stories 
that appear in “Roughing It” and also 
was the author of the “Blue Jay” story 
to which Mark devotes a whole chapter 
in “A Tramp Abroad.” I knew Jack 
intimately during my seven years of 
Nevada life and have listened many times 
to his interesting recital of this and other 
stories with which he used to beguile 
the hours when he and Mark had nothing 
else to do in Virginia City. 

In introducing this story, Mark gives 
the following as a sample of the comments 
that led to the story. He gives the name 
of Jim Barker to the story-teller and 
places the scene in California: ‘“There’s 
more to a bluejay than any other creature. 
He has got more moods, and more dif- 
ferent kinds of feelings than any other crea- 
ture; and, mind you, whatever a blue- 
jay feels, he can put into language. And 
no mere commonplace language, either, 
but rattling out-and-out book talk— 
and bristling with metaphor, too—just 
bristling. And as for command of lan- 
guage—why, you never see a bluejay get 
stuck fora word. No manever did. They 
just boil out of him. And another thing: 
I have noticed a good deal, and there’s 
no bird, or cow, or anything that uses 
as good grammar as a bluejay. You 
may say a cat uses good grammar. Well, 
a cat does—but you let a cat get excited 
once; you let a cat get to pulling fur 
with another cat on a shed, nights, and 
you'll hear grammar that will give you 
the lockjaw. Ignorant people think it 
is the noise which fighting cats make that 
is SO aggravating, but it ain’t so; it’s 
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the sickening grammar that they use. Now 
I’ve never heard a jay use bad grammar 
but very seldom; and when they do, 
they are as ashamed as a human; they 
shut right down and leave. 

“You may call a jay a bird. Well, 
so he is, in a measure—because he’s got 
feathers on him, and don’t belong to no 
church, perhaps; but otherwise he is 
just as much a human as you be. And 
T’ll tell you for why. A jay’s gifts and 
instincts, and feelings, and _ interests, 
cover the whole ground. A jay hasn’t 
got any more principle than a Congress- 
man. A jay will lie, a jay will steal, a 
jay will deceive, a jay will betray; and 
four times out of five, a jay will go back 
on his solemnest promise. The sacred- 
ness of an obligation is a thing which 
you can’t cram into no bluejay’s head. 
Now, on top of all this, there’s another 
thing; a jay can outswear any gentleman 
in the mines. You think a cat can swear. 
Well, a cat can; but you give a bluejay 
a subject that calls for his reserve powers 
and where is your cat? Don’t talk to me— 
I know too much about this thing. And 
there’s yet another thing; in one little 
particular of scolding—just good, clean, 
out-and-out scolding—a bluejay can lay 
over anything human or divine. Yes, 
sir, a jay is everything that a man is. 
A jay can cry, a jay can laugh, a jay can 
feel shame, a jay can reason and plan 
and discuss, a jay likes gossip and scandal, 
a jay has got a sense of humor, a jay 
knows when he is an ass just as well as 
you do—maybe better. If a jay ain’t 
human, he better take in his sign, that’s 
| 

Two separate stories are told to account 
for Mark’s leaving Virginia City. His 
biographer, Samuel E. Moffett, gives this 
as the reason: “At that particular period 
dueling was a passing fashion on the Com- 
stock. The refinements of Parisian civili- 
zation had not penetrated there, and a 
Washoe duel seldom left more than one 
survivor. The weapons were always 
Colt’s navy revolvers—distance, fifteen 
paces; fire and advance; six shots allowed. 
Mark Twain became involved in a quarrel 
with Mr. Laird, the editor of the Vir- 
ginia Union, and the situation seemed 
to call for a duel. Neither combatant 











was an expert with the pistol, but Mark 
Twain was fortunate enough to have a 
second who was. The men were prac- 
ticing in adjacent gorges, Mr. Laird 
doing fairly well, and his opponent hitting 
everything except the mark. A _ small 
bird lit on a sage brush thirty yards 
away, and Mark’s second fired and 
knocked off its head. At that moment 
the enemy came over the ridge, saw the 
dead bird, observed the distance, and 
learned from Gillis, the humorist’s second, 
that the feat had been performed by Mark 
Twain, for whom such an exploit was 
nothing remarkable. They withdrew for 
consultation, and then offered a formal 
apology, after which peace was restored, 
leaving Mark with the honors of war. 

“However, this incident was the means 
of effecting another change in his life. 
There was a new law which prescribed 
two years’ imprisonment for anyone who 
should send, carry, or accept a challenge. 
The fame of the proposed duel had reached 
the capital, eighteen miles away, and the 
governor wrathfully gave orders for the 
arrest of all concerned, announcing his 
intention of making an example that 
would be remembered. A friend of the 
duellists heard of their danger, outrode 
the officers of the law, and hurried the 
parties over the border into California.” 

The other story is as follows: ‘Mark 
Twain made neither money nor fame with 
the Comstockers. While his work was 
remarkable, there were so many more 
urgent things to attract attention that they 
had no eyes or ears for literature. Homi- 
cides of almost daily occurrence, tragic 
accidents, sensations in mining develop- 
ments, surging stock markets, as Sam 
Davis puts it, smothered the lesser affairs 
of the ledge. But, he continues, ‘One 
day a thing happened that changed the 
whole tenor of the life of the man who 
is now recognized as the dean of the 

‘world’s humorists. 

‘Clemens was standing on the corner 
of C and Union streets, when a mangy 
dog came up and rubbed its itching side 
against Clemens’ leg. 

“*Sam did not move; he merely looked 
down and drawled out: “Well, if I’ve 
become a scratching post for Steve Gillis’s 

dogs, I’d better hit the trail.” ” 
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Whatever led him to San Francisco, 
it is known that he was gladly welcomed 
by the little coterie of literary Bohemians 
who were conducting the Golden Era and 
had just launched, under the pilotage of 
Charles Henry Webb, The Californian. 
This included Bret Harte, Noah Brooks, 
F. C.- Ewer, Prentice Mulford, Rollin 
Daggett, Macdonough Ford, Ina Cool- 
brith, Charles Warren Stoddard, Joaquin 
Miller, Ambrose Bierce and others. 

For six months he worked under George 
Barnes, the editor of the San Francisco 
Morning Call. And during this period 
he wrote quite a number of those shorter 
sketches which were afterward published 
in book form. Among these were, ‘“Au- 
relia’s Unfortunate Young Man,” ‘“Con- 
cerning Chambermaids,” “An Under- 
taker’s Chat,” etc. One of the most 
amusing of his burlesques was after the 
Pioneer’s Ball in San Francisco. Follow- 
ing the fashion of those writers who 
describe the costumes of the ladies who 
attended, he brought forth a number of 
items, such as the following: 


“Mrs. W. M. was attired in an elegant 
pate de foie gras, made expressly for her, 
and was greatly admired. Miss S. had her 
hair done up. She was the center of attrac- 
tion for the gentlemen and the envy of all 
the ladies. Mrs. was tastefully 
dressed in a tout ensemble, and was greeted 
with deafening applause wherever she went. 
Mrs. C. N. was superbly arrayed in white 
kid gloves. Her modest and engaging 
manner accorded well with the unpretend- 
ing simplicity of her costume and caused 
her to be regarded with absorbing interest 
by everyone. 


“The charming Miss M. M. B. appeared 
in a thrilling waterfall, whose exceeding 
grace and volume compelled the homage 
of pioneers and emigrants alike. How 
beautiful she was! 


“The queenly Mrs. L. R. was attractively 
attired in her new and beautiful false teeth, 
and the bon jour effect they naturally pro- 
duced was heightened by her enchanting 
and well-sustained smile. 


“Miss R. P., with that repugnance to 
ostentation in dress which is so peculiar to 
her, was attired in a simple white lace collar, 
fastened with a neat pearl-button solitaire. 
The fine contrast between the sparkling 
vivacity of her natural optic, and the stead- 
fast attentiveness of her placid glass eye, 
was the subject of general and enthusiastic 
remark. 


“Miss C. L. B. had her fine nose elegantly 
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enameled, and the easy grace with which 
she blew it from time to time marked her 
as a cultivated and accomplished woman of 
the world; its exquisitely modulated tone 
excited the admiration of all who had the 
happiness to hear it.” 


It must be confessed that this part of 
his life was neither profitable to him 
physically, mentally nor spiritually. While 
it is heresy for me, as a Californian, to 
say so, I do not think San Francisco was 
ever very beneficial to Mark Twain. 
In fact, no city ever was. He was never 
made to reside in cities. It was all right 
for him to go there once in a while to give 
out what he had received and absorbed, 
but his life of growth was always spent 
out in the open, in the large things of 
nature, like the Mississippi River, the 
great country he had crossed in the over- 
dand stage, and the wild, desert mining 
camps of Nevada and California. 

It was at this time that he was seen 
one day on Clay and Montgomery streets, 
leaning against a lamp-post with a cigar 
box under his arm. The wife of Captain 
Edward Poole, a bright and witty woman, 
happened to be passing by and, noticing 
him, extended her hand with the saluta- 
tion: “Why, Mark, where are you going 
in such a hurry?” 

“T’m mo-ov-i-n-g,” drawled Mark, at 
the same time opening his cigar-box and 
disclosing a pair of socks, a pipe and two 
paper collars. 

His next move was to leave San Fran- 
cisco and go out into the majestic grandeur 
of the Sierra Nevadas. Here he came in 
touch with that large life of the mines 
and quaint humor of the miners which 
he so graphically pictures in his first 
acknowledged masterpiece, ‘“The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County.” 

Fortunately he was no more successful 
in the California mines than he was in 
Nevada, and it was on his return to San 
Francisco that this story was written. A 
well-known gentleman of San Francisco 
tells how he came to write-it, as follows: 

“Sometime in the latter part of the 
sixties I wished to see R. D. Swain, who 
was then the superintendent of the mint 
in this city. Bret Harte at that time was 
his secretary. Upon entering the office, 
I found that Mr. Swain was engaged, and 
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while waiting for him, Mark Twain came 
into the room. Mr. Clemens had just 
arrived in San Francisco from Nevada 
City, where a few days before he had 
witnessed the most curious jumping con- 
test between two frogs, under the auspices 
of their respective trainers and in the 
presence of a numerous throng of spec- 
tators from all the mining camps around. 
While Mark Twain was telling the story, 
Mr. Swain opened the door of his private 
office and asked me to step inside. 

“TI remarked, ‘Come out here, Swain, 
I want you to listen to this!’ 

“Mr. Swain accordingly joined our 
circle, and Clemens began his story anew. 
The story was told in an inimitable manner, 
and its auditors were convulsed with 
laughter. He described the actions of 
the trainers and bystanders, and used 
many expressions and colloquialisms which 
they had used. I think the story was more 
laughable as Mr. Clemens told it to us 
on that occasion than the one which 
afterward appeared in print, as the say- 
ings and doings of the trainers and on- 
lookers were indescribably funny. When 
the story was completed, Bret Harte 
told Mr. Clemens, as soon as he had re- 
covered a little from the laughter which 
the story occasioned, and which was 
immoderate, that if he would write that 
account half as well as he had told it, 
it would be the funniest story ever written. 
Mark Twain took his advice, the story 
was put into manuscript form and after- 
ward printed in the Golden Era. It at- 
tracted immediate attention, and has 
been pronounced one of the best short 
humorous stories extant.” 

The “Jumping Frog” at once gained 
him fame abroad as well as at home, but 
the world was not yet fully awakened to 
his ripening genius. The Sacramento 
Union then sent him to Hawaii to describe 
the country and especialiy the sugar 
plantations. Some of his letters at this 
time reveal his marvelous power of graphic 
description. These letters were so success- 
ful that they suggested the trip that led 
to the writing of the book that at once 
placed his fame where nothing could ever 
disturb or shake it. Time and future 
work might add to its glory and luster, 
but had he written nothing but this one 


























book he would always have ranked as 
the world’s foremost humorist. 

One of his best friends in San Francisco 
was John McComb, who so thoroughly 
appreciated Mark’s literary and humorous 
ability that whenever the latter became 
despondent and wished to return to his 
own occupation of piloting on the Missis- 
sippi, he prevailed upon him to remain 
and stick to his writing. 

It was through McComb that he was 
sent to Hawaii and it was McComb that 
urged the Alta California to give him this 
new opportunity. A great deal of promi- 
nence was being given by the Eastern 
and other newspapers to an excursion 
that was being planned to leave New 
York in a steamer named the “Quaker 
City,” which was to have advantages of 
Consular help and letters of introduction 
from the Secretary of State, etc., so that 
the excursionists would be afforded privi- 
leges abroad that no general American 
party had yet been accorded. The upshot 
was that Mark was sent on the excursion 
as the correspondent of this San Francisco 
paper, to which he was to write regular 
letters as the trip proceeded. These 
letters were published and produced 
quite a sensation. They were then made 
up into the book, “The Innocents Abroad,” 
which in the hands of an enterprising 
publisher made a tremendous hit, over 
ten thousand copies being sold the first 
year. 

My father must have purchased one 
of these early copies, for I well remember 
the occasion on which I first became 
familiar with the name of Mark Twain. 
I have elsewhere told the story as follows: 

“It was in England, one cold winter’s 
night. I was stretched out on a lounge, and 
near by, my father, near the blazing 
open fire, half reclining in his favorite 
chair—made after the style of a folding 
steamer chair—was reading ‘Innocents 
Abroad.’ Every few moments I would 
hear a gentle chuckle, or a quiet laugh, 
and I knew it must be something very 
funny, when suddenly he dropped the 
book, burst out into a loud and long- 
continued strain of hearty laughter, at 
the same time sitting upright and rapidly 
running both hands through his hair, 
as he always did when delighted or ex- 
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cited. And I think he was both, for as 
he picked up the book and started to read 
again, down it would go, for his fit of 
laughter would start afresh, and each 
fit took several minutes to overcome.” 
Yet in California this book was but 
one of three that were all deservedly 
popular, and Clemens himself was placed 
in no higher position as a humorist than 
either of the authors of the two other 
books. These authors were John F. Swift, 
who, the year before, had issued his 
“Going to Jericho,” and Ross Browne, 
whose books of travel, published by the 
Harpers, had given him world-wide fame. 
In reviewing Swift’s book in one of the 
earlier numbers of the Overland Monthly, 
Bret Harte, whose critical judgment few 
could equal, said: “Mr. John Franklin 
Swift’s ‘Going to Jericho’ is in legitimate 
literary succession to Howell’s ‘Venetian 
Life,’ Ross Browne’s ‘Multifarious Voy- 
ages’ and Mark Twain’s ‘Holy Land 
Letters.’”’ (These were not yet published 
in book form). “It is somewhat notable 
that three of these writers are Califor- 
nians, and all from the West, with the 
exception of the first, who has an intrinsic 
literary merit which lifts him above 
comparison with any other writer of travel. 
Mr. Swift in some respects is superior.” 
Elsewhere a fine comparison is made 
by Harte of the work of these writers 
in reference to the “Sacred buildings 
and canvases of Europe.” He said: “A 
race of good-humored, engaging icono- 
clasts seem to have precipitated them- 
selves upon the old altars of mankind, 
and like their predecessors of the eighth 
century, have paid particular attention 
to the holy church. Mr. Howells has 
slashed one or two sacred pictorial can- 
vases with his polished rapier; Mr. 
Swift has made one or two neat long 
shots with a rifled Parrott, and Mr. Mark 
Twain has used brickbats on stained- 
glass windows with damaging effect. 
And those gentlemen have certainly 
brought down a heap of rubbish.” 
“The Innocents Abroad” forever deter- 
mined the career of Mark Twain. But 
in the meantime, while it was being 
issued, Mark returned to San Francisco, 
and the tide of prosperity not having yet 
turned his way and money being “needed 
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in his business,” he determined to give a 
lecture. His wonderful combination of 
literary ability and business sagacity 
is well shown by the unique methods 
which he followed to secure an audience. 
The following notice appeared in the daily 
papers, and was also distributed as a 
circular all over the city. 


HE MEETS OPPOSITION 


San Francisco, June 30, 1868. 

Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Hearing that 
you ~~ about to sail for New York, in the 
P. M. S. S. Company’s steamer of the 6th 
of a to publish a book, and learning 
with the deepest concern that you propose 
to read a chapter or two of that book in 
public before you go, we take this method 
of expressing our cordial desire that you 
will not. We beg and implore you do not. 
There is a limit to human endurance. 

We are your personal friends. We have 
your welfare at heart. We desire to see you 
prosper, and it is upon these accounts, and 
upon these only, that we urge you to desist 
from the new atrocity you contemplate. 
Yours truly, 

(Then followed a list of names of the 
best-known citizens of San Francisco, 
including W. H. L. Barnes, Rear-Admiral 
Thatcher, Noah Brooks, Major-General 
Halleck, Leland Stanford, Bret Harte, 
and concludes with “and 1500 in the 
steerage.”’) 

To this he replied—and notice how 
he begins it—“to the 1500 and others.” 


San Francisco, June 30. 
To. the 1500 and Others: It seems to me 
that your course is entirely unprecedented. 
Heretofore, when lecturers, singers, actors, 
and other frauds, have said that they were 
about to leave town, you have always been 
the very first people to come out in a card 
beseeching them to hold on for just one 
night more, and inflict just one more per- 
formance on the public; but as soon as I 
want to take a farewell benefit, you come 
after me with a card signed by the whole 
community and the Board of ’ Aldermen 
praying me not to doit. But it isn’t of any 
use. You cannot move me from my fell 
purpose. I will torment the people if I 
want to. I have a better right to do it 
than these strange lecturers and orators 
that come here from abroad. It only costs 
the public a dollar apiece, and if they can’t 
stand it, what do they stay here for? Am I 
to go away and let them have peace and 
quiet for a year and a half, and then come 
back and only lecture them twice? What 
do you take me for? 
No, gentlemen, ask of me anything else, 
and I will do it cheerfully; but do not ask 
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I wish to tell 

I wish to 

tell them about the oe of the Sea—that 
i 


me not to afflict the people. 
them all I know about Venice. 


most venerable, most brilliant, and proudest 
Republic the world has ever seen. I wish 
to hint at what it achieved in twelve hundred 
years, and what it cost in two hundred. I 
wish to furnish a deal of pleasant informa- 
tion, somewhat highly spiced, but still 
alatable, digestible, and eminently fitted 
fo t the intellectual stomach. My last lecture 
was not as fine as I thought it was, but I 
have submittéd this last discourse to several 
able critics, and they have pronounced it 
good. Now, therefore, why should I with- 
hold it? 

Let me talk only just this once, and I will 
sail positively on the 6th of July, and stay 
away until I return from China—two years. 

Yours truly, 
Mark Twain. 


This letter immediately called forth 


further 
OMINOUS PROTESTS 


San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain: Learning with profound 
regret that you have concluded to postpone 
your departure until the 6th of July, and 
learning, also, with unspeakable grief, that 
hn propose to read from your forthcoming 
k, or lecture again before you go, at the 
New Mercantile Library, we hasten to beg 
of you that you will not do it. Curb this 
spirit of lawless violence, and emigrate at 
once. Have the vessel’s bill for your passage 
sent tous. We will pay it. Your friends, 
Pacific Board of Brokers, 
Wells, Fargo & Co., 
The Merchants’ Exchange, 
Pacific Union Express Co., 
The Bank of California, 
Ladies’ Co-operative Union, 
S. F. Olympic Club, 
Cal. Typographical Union. 


San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Will you 
start, now, without any unnecessary delay? 
Proprietors of the Alta, Bulletin, Times, 
Call, Examiner, Figaro, Spirit of the Times, 
Dispatch, News-Letter, Golden City, Golden 
Era, Dramatic Chronicle, Police Gazette, The 
Californian, The Overland Monthly. 
San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: Do not delay 
your departure. You can come back and 
lecture another time. In the language of the 
worldly, you can ‘‘cut and come again.” 
Your friends, THE CLERGY. 
San Francisco, June 30. 
Mr. Mark Twain—Dear Sir: You had 
better go. Yours, 
THE CHIEF. OF POLICE. 


DEFIANCE TO ALL 


The climax of his “innocence’’ is reached 
in confounding the preparation for cele- 




















brating the “Fourth of July,” with a 
public demonstration over himself. It 
was only “unavoidably delayed’’: 

San Francisco, June 30. 


Gentlemen: Restrain your emotions; you 
observe that they cannot avail. Read: 


NEW MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
BUSH STREET 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 2, 1868 
ONE NIGHT ONLY 
FAREWELL LECTURE OF 


MARK TWAIN 


“ SUBJECT 
The Oldest of, the Republics, 
Past and Present VENICE 


BOX OFFICE OPEN WEDNESDAYS .». THURSDAYS 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR RESERVED SEATS 
ADMISSION ONE DOLLAR 
DOORS OPEN AT 7 ORGIES COMMENCE AT 8 P.M. 


$3" he public displays and ceremonies proposed to 
give fitting eclat to the occasion have been unavoidably 

elayed until the Fourth. The Jecture will be delivered 
certainly on the 2nd and the event will be celebrated 
two days afterward by a discharge of artillery on the 
Fourth, a procession of a, the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, and by a glorious displa: 
of fireworks from Russian Hill in the evening, which 
have ordered at my sole expense, the cost amounting to 
eighty thousand dollars. 


AT THE NEW MERCANTILE LIBRARY, BUSH ST. 


THURSDAY EVENING, JULY 2, 1868 









































It is hardly necessary to add that the 
lecture was a success, financially. 

Noah Brooks, in The Century, has this 
to say of Mark’s lecture: 


“‘Mark Twain’s method as a lecturer was 
distinctly unique and novel. His slow, de- 
liberate drawl, the anxious and perturbed 
expression of his visage, the apparently 
painful effort with which he framed his sen- 
tences, and above all, the surprise that 
spread over his face when the audience 
roared with delight or rapturously applauded 
the finer passages of his word-painting, were 
unlike anything of the kind they had ever 
known. All this was original. It was Mark 
Twain.” 


From this time on fame and fortune 
smiled upon him, except on the one occa- 
sion, when, through no fault of his own, 
his publishing firm failed and left him a 
legacy of a heavy debt. His heroic 


shouldering of that debt and final payment 
of it stands side by side with the like 
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heroic achievements of Sir Walter Scott. 

His lecturing in San Francisco proved 
to be so successful that he was prevailed 
upon in 1873 to give a week’s lectures in 
England under the management of George 
Dolby, who had managed Charles Dickens’ 
lecture tour in America. The lectures 
were given in the Queen’s Concert Hall, 
Hanover Square, and met with immediate 
and unbounded success. The engage- 
ment was prolonged, with the under- 
standing that there was to be a brief 
interval to allow Mark to return to America 
with his wife. 

In the meantime the first week’s work 
was drawing increasingly large audiences, 
and London was going wild over the 
lectures of the man whose “Innocents 
Abroad” had so tickled their risibles. 

During this very week Charles Warren 
Stoddard, one of his oldest San Francisco 
friends, reached London, sent to England as 
a special correspondent by the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and the day after his 
arrival, as he walked down the Strand, 
whom should he meet but Mark Twain? 
Mark seized him effusively, and scarcely 
had their friendly salutations been passed 
before Mark began to pour out his tale 
of woe. He was giving these lectures; 
they were financially successful; he needed 
the money and, therefore, was compelled 
to return to give them. But—and here 
he became almost frantic. His wife gone, 
he would be all alone in a great and strange 
city,-and he would go crazy with the 
burden of homesickness that was falling 
upon him. The sight of his friend had 
suggested a relief to his woes. There 
was a clear way out of his difficulties. 
Charley must come and be his secretary, 
his companion, his anything, so that 
they could be together and Mark thus 
lose his homesickness. In vain Stoddard 
pleaded his contract with the Chronicle. 
“Never mind the Chronicle. Let them. 
wait a while. I'll pay you as much or 
more than they, and all you will have to 
do will be to sit and listen to me when I 
talk.” 

The upshot was, Stoddard finally con- 
sented, and when Mark returned the 
two took up their quarters at the Lang- 
ham, the well-known London hotel. Here 
they were very comfortably located, but 
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Mark’s peculiar nervousness used to begin 
to manifest itself every night about six 
o’clock. He must get ready. They must 
hurry up or they would be late. Why, 
why, wasn’t Charley ready? At dinner, 
there was no pleasure in eating, as a few 
moments’ delay longer than he expected, 
after giving the order, made Mark frantic. 
Long before necessary, Mark insisted upon 
starting for the hall, and as Charley said: 

“T had a most uncomfortable time 
until I saw Mark walking onto the stage, 
while the audience clapped its welcome 
to Mark’s invariable habit of washing 
his hands with invisible soap and water. 
As soon as he began with his ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen,’ I was content, and used to 
go quietly under the platform by a secret 
stairway to the Queen’s own box, which 
was never used for any other person. 
It was, therefore, always kept closed with 
heavy velvet curtains, and, as there were 
plenty of cushions, I used to put them 
in order, stretch out and go to sleep, rest- 
ing peacefully in the, assurance that the 
clapping of hands of the audience at the 
close of the lecture would awaken me. 
Then, while Mark chatted with the 
audience and wrote his autograph in the 
albums of the young ladies, I would hurry 
back to the stage and be ready, when he 
was, to go to our hotel. 

“There, with chairs wheeled up to 
the fire, with pipes and plenty of ‘Lone 
Jack,’ and certain bottles and glasses 
on the table, we would sit and chat, 
hour after hour, of things of the old 
world and the new. How the hours 
flew by, marked by the bell clock of the 
little church over the way! Almost im- 
mediately we were seated, Mark would 
say: ‘Charley, mix a cocktail!’ My 
reply was always the same, to the effect 
that I could not mix a cocktail. It re- 
quired a special kind of genius which I 
did not possess, and so on. But Mark 
always insisted and I always yielded, 
while he slipped off his dress suit and 
shoes, and got into his smoking jacket 
and slippers. At the first sip he invariably 
twisted up his lips as though in disgust, 
smelled of his glass, looked at it, held 
it up between himself and the fire, and 
then reproachfully gazed over toward 
me: ‘What have you against me, Charley, 
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that you concoct such an atrocious mix- 
ture as this? Of all the blim-flimmed, 
hoggelty-poggelty, swish-swash I ever 
drank, this is the worst. I’ll have to mix 
another to take the taste of this out of 
my mouth.’ 

“Yet he always drank the whole of 
what I had mixed—except, of course, 
what fell into my glass—and after we 
had had one of his mixing, and had chatted 
for an hour or so, I had to mix another. 
He complained of this—and drank it— 
and then mixed one himself to take 
away the taste of mine, and so it went 
on. One—two—three in the morning, 
chimed on a set of holy bells, and still 
we sat by the sea-coal fire and smoked 
numberless peace-pipes, and told droll 
stories, and enjoyed our seclusion. 

“But there is a limit to the endurance 
of even a human owl, and I finally would 
get sleepy. And the funny thing was 
that the moment I began to get sleepy 
and talk of going to bed, Mark grew lone- 
some, homesick and lachrymose. As I 
undressed he would come and chat in 
my bedroom; as I got into bed he would 
sit down on my bedside, and by this 
time he had worked himself up into a fit 
of pessimistic depression which invariably 
took one turn. It was to the effect that 
he could clearly see ahead to a time when 
he could write no more, could not lecture, 
and then what ‘would he and his family 
do for a living? There was nothing for it’ 
—tears—‘Charley, but the poorhouse.’ 
He could see that clearly enough, he 
would have to die in the poorhouse. 

“To comfort him was impossible, and,” 
said Mr. Stoddard, “I used to go to sleep 
night after night with that wail of woe 
in my ears—that Mark would die in the 
poorhouse. 

“At last his engagement concluded in 
London, and we went here and there 
in the provinces, and finally reached 
Liverpool. We had a great night there. 
He was to sail the next day. Dolby 
(his manager) had been with us all the 
time, but had to leave that night for 
London, where he had a score of urgent 
matters demanding his attention. So 
I was left alone to see Mark off. That 
night we made ourselves as comfortable 
as we could in the hotel, but instead of 














having a gay parting night, his doleful 
forebodings seemed worse than ever. I 
got into bed, as usual, and Mark came 
and sat by my side, and I was just about 
to drop off to sleep when, with a vigor and 
vim he seldom used, he sprang up and 
exclaimed: ‘No, by George, Ill not die 
in a poorhouse. [I'll tell you what I'll 
do, Charley, I’ll teach elocution!’ 

“This awoke me, and I made some 
comment, when he broke in upon me 
and asked, ‘Ever hear me read, Charley?’ 
I answered ‘No!’ He then rang the bell 
and when the nightwatchman appeared, 
he asked in a most solemn voice, yet 
using words scarcely applicable to the 
sacred character of the book, for a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures. In a few minutes 
the boy returned, saying that he could 
not find a copy. Mark turned upon him 
with a mock ferocity that was as funny 
as anything he ever said in public, or 
wrote, and in apparent temper, wanted 
to know what he meant by daring to 
come and tell him that in that blankety- 
blank hotel he could not find a copy of the 
blankety-blank Holy Scriptures. 

“In amazement, the boy returned to the 
search and soon came back with a copy 
of the desired book, and then, for over 
an hour, I lay as one entranced. You 
know, I have heard all the dignitaries 
of the Roman and English churches. I 
have listened to the great orators of 
Europe and America, but never in my 
life did I hear anyone read so perfectly, 
so beautifully, so thrillingly as Mark 
read that night. He gave me the whole 
of the book of Ruth, and half the time 
never looked at the page; and then some 
of the most exquisite passages of the 
book of Isaiah. Few people knew it, 
but he was more familiar with the Bible, 
and loved it better, than many of the 
professional religionists who would have 
deemed him far from a follower of its 
holy precepts.” 

This is the real version of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s story. He gives a briefer, a slightly 
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different, and a fully expurgated one in 
his chapter, “A Humorist Abroad,” in 
his “Exits and Entrances.” 

It was to his friendship with Charles 
Warren Stoddard, the California poet 
and litterateur, that the world owes one 
of the finest pieces of biography ever 
written and certainly Mark Twain’s 
masterpiece, from a literary standpoint. 
I refer to his “Joan of Arc.” I have told 
the story elsewhere and cannot repeat 
it here, but it seems to me that the Ameri- 
can people have not yet arisen to the might 
and power of this wonderful story. In it 
Mark has put all the passion and power 
of his life. It is the sweetest, tenderest, 
most sympathetic, appreciative and yet 
sane and forceful piece of writing he ever 
did, and it gives one such a vivid picture 
of Joan of Arc that, forever, after reading 
the book, she stands forth to the reader 
as one of the illuminated personalities 
of literature, as well as of the world’s 
history. If you have time to read but one 
book through this year, let that book 
be “Joan of Arc.” 

Hence it will be seen that Mark Twain 
really began his literary life in California. 
It was a Californian who prevented his 
leaving the field of letters, when, dis- 
heartened with his want of success in San 
Francisco, he wished to desert it. It 
was San Franciscan friendship that gained 
him the opportunities which enabled him 
to “make good” to the world of literature 
and established his fame. It was Cali- 
fornia and the great West that filled his 
soul with that large, vast, wide compre- 
hension of things that has given his humor 
so broad a philosophy. It was California 
that first assured him of a welcome on the 
lecture platform, and it was Californian 
influence that, when all others had failed 
to encourage’ him to try serious work, 
finally overcame all obstacles and pointed 
out the way for the creation of his literary 
and biographical masterpiece to which I 
have so imperfectly and inadequately 
referred. 








Q Prayer for the Babies 
GOD, since Thou hast laid the little children 
into our arms in utter helplessness, with no 
protection save our love, we pray that the 


vain. Let no innocent life in our city be quenched 


again in useless pain through our ignorance and sin. 








May we who are mothers or fathers seek eagerly 
to join wisdom to our love, lest love itself be deadly 
when unguided by knowledge. Bless the doctors 
and nurses, and all the friends of men, who are 





giving of their skill and devotion to the care of 
our children. If there are any who were kissed by 





love in their own infancy, but who have no child 





to whom they may give as they have received, 
grant them such largeness of sympathy that they 
may rejoice to pay their debt in full to all children 


vay 
— 
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é who may have need of them. 

4 Forgive us, our Father, for the heartlessness 
Kh ' of the past. Grant us great tenderness for all 
Waly, babes who suffer, and a growing sense of the 
Ni divine mystery that is brooding in the soul of 


every child. Amen. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 


Author of “For God and the People: Prayers of the Social Awakening.” 





Copyright 1910 


sweet appeal of their baby hands may not be in . 





















































UENTE was born for the break- 
ing of hearts, and his natural 
gifts were enhanced by his pro- 
fession. As a matador alone he 

would have found favor in many eyes. 
The most famous matador in all Spain, 
who had slain many bulls before the King, 
and the handsomest man in all Andalusia 
to boot, his conquests were unnumbered. 
Senoras high, and senoritas humble, hung 
upon his glances and prayed for his success 
at many shrines. 

La Imperio, the daring gypsy with the 
green-gray eyes, prayed at no shrine, but 
her love for Fuente was none the less 
ardent. As a child she had left her cave 
home at Granada, and wandered with 
her parents to Seville; there, while selling 
flowers in the street, she had known 
Fuente. Now things were changed. Great 
crowds came nightly to the music hall in 
Madrid, where she danced; hidalgos pur- 
sued her madly, and artists fought for the 
privilege of painting her picture. But she 
could not forget that Fuente had been 
indifferent to her attractions and had mar- 
ried another. La Imperio’s pride was 
piqued. 

Fuente now had a charming wife. They 
had come from Seville and settled in 
Madrid, and he was to appear at the royal 
bull-fight in honor of the young king’s 
wedding. The finest bulls in all Andalusia 
had been secured. In the midst of the 
excitement that pervaded the city, Eulalia 
was sad and troubled. For once she was 
fearful for her husband, and begged him 
to give up Los Toros. 

“Tt is surely not too late,” she pleaded, 
“This time something strange is going to 
happen.” 

“This is the royal bull-fight; it is im- 
possible to give it up,” answered Fuente 
impatiently, with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. “You are so_ superstitious! 
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Don’t let your fancies get the better of 
you,” and he put his finger to the side of 
his nose and smiled at Eulalia. 

As Eulalia walked away into the court- 
yard of their house she said simply: “I 
will pray for you tomorrow, Fuente, and 
after Los Toros you will find me in the 
bull-fighters’ chapel.” 

Fuente himself had sometimes thought 
of ending his bull-fighting days, cutting 
off his queue, and settling down, but found 
it hard to give up the admiration he re- 
ceived in the ring. He enjoyed the thrill 
of danger, and afterwards the applause 
of the people, as in wild delight they 
tossed him their hats and cigars. At 
those moments his black eyes flashed in 
triumph, and the even rows of white teeth 
gleamed behind his smiling lips. Like 
all matadors, he was daring and vain; 


though he swore and gambled, he was . 


religious. 

But, if at times he had thought of 
passing the rest of his life quietly on a 
little hacienda in Andalusia with his 
Eulalia, no such dream could find lodgment 
for an instant in his brain on such a day 
as this. Impossible! This was to be the 
crowning triumph of his career. All the 
Grandees of Spain, and even the young 
King and his English Queen would be 
there. No one but Fuente must slay the 
bravest of the bulls. 

Eulalia sat mending Fuente’s gorgeous 
matador’s jacket and cappa of rich purple 
and gold in the little patio, where the 
warm perfume of the sweet flowers sur- 
rounded her, and the music of a trickling 
fountain and the buzzing of many insects 
were heard. But Eulalia was weeping. 
She loved Fuente, and she did not* wish 
him to fight any more at Los Toros.@ Her 
thoughts went back to the first time she 
saw Fuente, outside the bull ring in Seville 
by the Guadalquivir, on a brilliant Easter 
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Sunday. He and his friend, El Chico, 
were talking to a pretty young gypsy girl 
with green-gray eyes, who was selling 
flowers. 

Of a sudden Eulalia smiled bitterly, as 
with a start, she recalled that the same 
gypsy girl had lately come to Madrid and 
was dancing ina musichall. She wondered 
if Fuente had often been to watch La 
Imperio in the famous fandango. 

Then her thoughts wandered to the 
time when she had visited the gypsies in 
their white-washed caves at Granada, 
before her marriage, when she had had her 
fortune told by a garrulous old woman 
whose palm she had crossed with silver. 
With mysterious signs, the fortune teller 
had offered some well-worn cards for her 
to cut and had bade her make a wish. 

Eulalia’s wish had been to meet Fuente. 
While the old woman had cut and re-cut 
the cards and had laid them out, the bold, 
hard-faced gypsy girls and the lying, 
thieving gypsy men had stood around to 
listen. Bright copper pans gleaming upon 
the walls had reflected the firelight upon 
dark faces, flashing black eyes, and sin- 
ister glances. It was a weird sight that 
Eulalia had never been able to forget. 

“T see a handsome, dark man coming 
into your life in the near future,’’ mumbled 
the gypsy. ‘‘There is opposition to him 
in your family. Danger is connected with 
his life—see the card with the dagger— 
and adventure— the card with the lantern. 
You will have money—there is the bag 
of gold—but beware of the eye, for the 
eye means jealousy.”’ Then, in her most 
impressive manner, she concluded: “I 
tell you true; at a Royal Bull Fight, some- 
thing curious will happen which will 
concern you and the man you will marry, 
and a gypsy will have a hand in it.” 

After seeing Fuente outside the bull- 
ring at Seville, Eulalia had sent him a 
note one day at Los Toros, while her 
mother was not looking. The matador 
had sought her out and walked up and 
down in front of her window, and she had 
thrown notes to him.’ The end of it was 
that one night she escaped from the 
house, and together they went to the 
priest and were married. They had been 
happy, though her father, Don Ambrozio, 
had never quite forgiven her. No wonder 
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Eulalia had been frightened and had often 
warned Fuente, for the fortune had al- 
ready come true in great measure. 


II 


All Madrid was en fete. Tapestries 
and bunting draped the balconies, flags 
and electric lights in many designs hung 
across the crowded streets. Shop windows 
displayed their most attractive goods; 
restaurants were thronged, and voices 
were calling lottery tickets and news- 
papers for sale. The populace were eager 
to see their young sovereigns. Their 
curiosity was to be gratified. The royal 
family was to drive to Los Toros in semi- 
state. 

The scene was a gay one. The royal- 
ties in open landaus with four horses and 
outriders were followed by carriages with 
foreign princes and diplomats. The ladies 
wore their best white lace mantillas and 
high shell combs, with carnations in red 
and yellow, and carried the mantons de 
Manila. The bull-ring became a blossom- 
ing garden. 

Fuente had repaired to the arena early 
in the afternoon, to take part in the grand 
procession that should open Los Toros. 
In the excitement of the hour, Eulalia’s 
fears were driven from his mind. He was 
cool and clear-headed, sure of himself, 
keenly alive to the splendor of the scene. 
He watched the Queen take her seat by 
the King’s side in the royal box, and he 
noted with interest that, as she waved the 
white scarf for the bull-fight to begin, her 
self-possession never failed. 

Three superb enameled coaches were 
then driven into the ring, bearing Grandees 
of Spain, their coachmen and footmen in 
wigs, cocked hats, and knee breeches. 
Each carriage was drawn by two horses 
in soft old colored trappings with nodding 
ostrich plumes on their heads. The 
Grandees alighted before the royal box, 
and with low bows presented others 
dressed as knights of old. Then followed 
the swaggering toreros, resplendent in 
brilliant costumes. The matadors, the 
cappas, the picadors, the banderilleros, 
and the mule drivers, bowed low as they 
passed. 

There was a murmur of admiration. 
What a wonderful sight! Nothing had 
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been seen like it for generations. It was 
the splendor of Charles the Fifth. 

The first bull-fight was given in old 
Spanish style. The pen opened, and a 
wild black bull came proudly in amid 
cheers. Two Grandees on beautiful, spir- 
ited horses and dressed as knights, circled 
around him, and stuck in slight picks 
which broke half way and. were left in 
his shoulder. It was so cleverly done 
that the bull’s horns never struck the 
lively horses; the bull, poor beast, after a 
brave fight sank upon his knees in ex- 
haustion. He had been teased and worried 
until his proud spirit was broken. Then 
with one skilful lunge of the matador’s 
sword he fell dead, and the populace 
loudly applauded. 

After the old Spanish style, came the 
bull-fight of today. This second bull, 
entering with a mad rush, was easily-enticed 
by a cappa toward a poor decrepit horse 
wearing blinders and stupefied with mor- 
phine. As the bull charged thé horse, 
the picador thrust his pick into the ani- 
mal’s shoulder. Then the furious creature 
in a frenzy of rage drove his sharp horns 
again and again into the miserable horse, 
until he fell writhing to the earth. 

No firecrackers were needed for this 
bull. Amid great cheering, he chased 
the toreros until they were forced to jump 
over the barrier. In his fury he killed 
five horses; he was becoming exhausted, 
and his end was near. Fuente was to 
have dispatched him. But Fuente had 
not appeared. Instead came his friend, 
El Chico, who slew the bull with one 
stroke of his sword. Where was Fuente? 
everyone inquired. 

Well, where was Fuente? The last 
seen of him, he was standing with the other 
matadors watching the fight, just outside 
the enclosure where the picadors sat their 
horses and waited their turn to go inside. 
His eyes were gleaming with excitement 
and eagerness for combat. Forgotten 
was the little hacienda in Andalusia, for- 
gotten even was Eulalia, for the moment. 
And completely, utterly forgotten, was 
La Imperio, the gypsy with the green- 
gray eyes. It was only when he heard his 
name and turned to see her standing there 
beside him that he recalled her existence. 

“Why, it’s La Imperio, the dancer!” 
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he said good-naturedly, and- turned again 
to watch the fight, though the others found 
much to admire in her slim, lithe figure 
and her flashingeyes. La Imperio stamped 
her foot. 

“Look at me, Fuente!’’ she exclaimed; 
“do you remember me?” 

“Never mind him, Imperio,” cried the 
men, “he thinks of no one but his senora 
nowadays. Give us a dance while we’re 
waiting, that’s a beauty!’ There was 
a wicked little dare-devil look in the 
gypsy’s eyes as she threw one bold glance 
at Fuente. 

She had not forgotten the days in Seville, 
when, though she was only a child, she 
had thought she loved Fuente with a 
great passion. Even then he was the 
handsome idol of the people. He was the 
first man for whom she had ever cared, 
and although she had seen him but a few 
times, and had had many lovers since, she 
could not forget his preference for the 
pretty Eulalia, whom he had afterwards 
married. Since then she had seen him 
in the dance hall in Madrid once, and only 
once, and he had not shown her any atten- 
tion. She had bided her time, but a little 
voice within her had called ‘Revenge! 
Revenge!” 

“Oh, yes, I’ll dance for you,” she cried 
to the men, and without more ado began 
the fandango while they clapped their 
hands in time as she sang and danced. 
While she swayed from side to side they 
cried, “Hola! Hola!’ and the noise grew 
louder and louder as she moved her lithe 
hips and snake-like arms, stamped her 
little feet, and shook her head till the 
carnation dropped from behind her ear 
and the curls began to fall about her 
shoulders. Then with a clapping of her 
hands, first together, and then on her 
knees, she struck off Fuente’s hat amid 
cheers of admiration from them all. 

Fuente had then turned impatiently. 
It was almost time to énter the ring. 
The bull was weakening. “Give me the 
hat, Imperio,” he demanded. The girl 
came very near and reaching up placed 
it with both hands upon his head. Very 
naturally and so softly her hands then 
slipped about his neck, and her crimson 
lips touched his while her eyes narrowed 
to green slits. There was a quick move- 
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ment, a sharp click, and La Imperio ran, 
calling back as she disappeared in the 
crowd outside, “Ah, but a hat isn’t every- 
thing, Fuente! A matador must have a 
queue if he have a hat or no. As well a 
bull without horns as a bull-fighter with- 
out a queue!” Fuente’s queue lay at 
his feet upon the ground. 

There was a moment of such silence 
that they could hear the hoarse breathing 
of the laboring bull outside. Then the 
men, jealous perhaps that they had not 
been favored by the dancer, turned upon 
him with laughs and jeers. A matador 
without a queue! Ho-ho! Was ever such 
a joke? 

Crazed and maddened as any bull, 
Fuente rushed down the street, carrying 
the precious bit of hair. Suddenly he 
realized that he was before the bull- 
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fighters’ chapel, and then he remembered 
Eulalia was there. In the dim light be- 
fore the altar, Fuente found her praying 
for him. He knelt and told her the story. 
She looked at him suspiciously for a-mo- 
ment, clenching her fist. “I always knew 
Imperio was a little devil,’ she muttered. 

“Now my Los Toros days are over we 
will buy the hacienda and settle in Anda- 
lusia,” sighed Fuente. “After all, that is 
what you have always wanted.” 

So together they went up to the altar, 
and hung the black queue on the wall 
among the offerings of silver hearts and 
crutches, while the beautiful Madonna 
in her golden crown and silken robes 
looked down on them from the halo of 
lighted candles about her head. And 
somehow they both felt that she had 
given them her benediction. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE 


By RICHARD HENRY LEALE 


I 


ITTLE Boy Blue, come blow your horn; 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn!” 


“T’ve blown the horn, daddie, I’ve blown loud and clear, 
But the sheep and the cow won’t hearken nor hear!” 


“Blow it again, laddie, blow it again, 
Till the cow’s in the pasture, the sheep’s in the pen!” 
II 


Little Boy Blue is old and gray; 

The dear child joys are far away; 

But oft in the years when men faltered and fell, 
He heard the swift warning he knew so well: 


“The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in the corn; 
Little Boy Blue, blow, blow your horn!” 


III 


“But daddie, but daddie, I’ve blown loud and strong, 
And the cow and the sheep won’? hurry along!” 


“Blow the horn, laddie dear, blow, blow away, 
“For the God of the pasture, he knoweth the day!” 
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By THE EDITOR 


Gop a conquering army mustered the 
school children of the first city ever 
named after the Father of His Country 
in an inspiring celebration held to com- 
memorate the municipal centennial at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, during the 
early autumn. My arrival was timely, 
for it was Education Day—a procession 
of four thousand school children was al- 
ready on its way down the crowded 
avenues and through the triumphal arch. 
Proudly the young Americans, girls and 
boys alike, marched with elastic steps, 
chins up, heads erect; for was not this 
their parade and this day their very own? 
Something of the stern dignity of colonial 
days was curiously reflected in the mien 
of these descendants of Revolutionary 
worthies. 

On the curbs lining the street, doting 
fathers and mothers tried to attract the 
attention of Tommie, Freddie, Willie 
and Winona as they passed by, calling 
out their names; but “marching orders” 
not to look to right nor left, but directly 
ahead, “were followed with Spartan stead- 
fastness. Many of the children were 
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attired in colonial. costume of buff and 
blue, going back tothe days of General 
Washington—for they feel in the little 
city that the memory of Washington 
belongs especially to them, the people of 
“the first city of Washington,’ named 
after the illustrious first President of the 
Republic. 

College boys from the Washington and 
Jefferson University, college girls from 
the Washington Seminary, and pupils of 
the parochial and public schools, were 
gathered along the way. Cheering through 
megaphones with lusty college yells almost 
brought one back to his own schooldays 
of long ago. 

On the grandstand, great throngs 
assembled to witness the parades of the 
week. Following the beautiful parade on 
Education Day, an Industrial Parade 
presented many interesting features, not 
the least inspiring of which was the march 
of the Grand Army veterans, bearing the 
rent and shot-scarred banner which had 
been sent forth in billowy waves and 
brilliant silk in the early days of the Civil 
War, and now, dim and tattered, was 
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CENTENNIAL EDUCATIONAL DAY PA 
greeted all along the line of march with 
waving flags and hearty applause. 

It was indeed a re-union as well as a 
commemoration. From all parts of the 
country men who had been scattered to 
the four quarters of the earth had re- 
turned home for the Centennial Week, 
to meet relatives and early friends and 
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join in the festivities. They 
found a remarkable develop- 
ment along industrial and 
educational lines, and visited 
again the dear old college, the 
pride of the town. 

The celebration was cer- 
tainly a splendid incarnation 
of the sterling patriotism and 
municipal pride of the citizens 
of Washington, Pennsylvania. 
The details of the celebration 
were in charge of Mr. J. A. 
Bollman, the famous “Booster 
Man,” and his secretary, Miss 
Minnie B. Fleming, who for 
months had been making all 
the preparations that Cen- 
tennial Week might be an 
unquestioned success, and 
indeed so it was, for every 
detail was carried out with 
military precision. 

One of the greatest delights 
of my life is to visit cities 
like the earliest Washington, 
where a neighborly spirit and 
devotion to the public welfare 
are working together for the 
common good. The splendid 
work done by the newspapers, 
and the aggressive and united 
citizenship made this indeed 
a memorable occasion, and 
furnished a most striking 
example of what can be ac- 
complished when “everybody 
pulls together.” 

A memorable night spent 
in the old dormitory of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College 
was punctuated by frequent 
waking intervals as the col- 
lege lads serenaded beneath 
the windows, alive with the 
buoyant spirit of youth, and 
loyal to their alma mater and 
their home city, “the first Washington,” 
with that fraternal PA., always added with 
splendid emphasis. 

The scene on the old campus, where, 
following the parade, the children gathered 
in battalions of white, adorned with red, 
white and blue ribbons, singing the n a- 
tional anthem, brought the singing leave s 
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of the old Arabian story to mind, and will 
never be forgotten; nor will the ride about 
the country, among the old farms, long 
famous for their yield of wool when sheep 
were driven to tide-water on the hoof by 
the sturdy pioneers; nor the beautiful 
homes on the undulating hills, clustering 
around the million-dollar Court House, 
the pride of the county. The great glass 
works, where Mason fruit jars were first 
made by machinerv; the tube works; the 


aviation meet, one of the best in the 
country—where Brookins broke all his 
previous records in spiral descents—all will 
furnish flashlights in memory of an event 
which will be talked about at Washington 
for many generations to come, and which 
has made Washington, Pennsylvania, a 
city whose celebration of her past illumin- 
ates anew the love of the people of the 
Keystone State for the memory of the 
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Father of His Country. 


OUR COUNTRY 
By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


UR COUNTRY! whose eagle exults as he flies 
In the splendor of noonday broad-breasting the skies, 

That from ocean to ocean the Land overblown 
By the winds and the shadows is Liberty’s own— 
We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 
As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where Manhood is king, and the stars as they roll 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul,— 

We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! whose story the angels record— 

Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord 

When men shall be brothers, and love, like the sun, 
Tllumine the earth till the nations are one— 

We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people He fills 

As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Copyright, 1905, by Edna Dean Proctor 
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by Prat Suter 


IGE TAYLOR had one accom- 
plishment which was pleasing 
in the eyes of white men. He 
could whistle like a steamboat 

—not like the lazy, deep-voiced boats 
that crawl up the winding Cuyahoga, but 
in a mellow, twin-toned treble, dying 
away plaintively in the recesses of his 
throat, like the whistles of the river boats 
on his native Mississippi. 

“Good boy! Do it again,” some fat 
grandee would cry; and ’Lige would drag 
back and forth across the tiled floor of 
the barber shop, one foot slapping like 
the paddle-wheel of the steamer, the 
while his comically misshapen body swayed 
to and fro, and his thick lips puckered 
for the treble whistle. 

Sometimes the grandee would remember 
him with a dime, when the long whisk 
broom in ’Lige’s hands had skilfully done 
its duty; or, it might be, that during the 
ceremonies of shave and hair-trim, with 
a possible shampoo, a pair of fashionably 
cut shoes might be extended for polishing. 
This, also, meant a dime—occasionally 
a quarter, which ’Lige Taylor spat upon 
for luck and transferred to his hip-pocket. 
When the patrons of the barber shop 
were absent for a time, he would resur- 
rect the hoard thus buried, and apostro- 
phize it with affection: 

“‘Ah’ll sho’ly need yo’ all when ah begin 
ma public life.” 

It was not the affection of a miser. It 
might rather be called the ambitious 
sentiment of a Bonaparte or a Caesar, 
who saw before him future worlds to 
conquer, and recognized in the painfully 
gathered coins a necessity in the conquest. 
’Lige’s plans were as definitely laid as 
those of either of these potentates. Hasty 
comers into the barber shop often sur- 
prised him perusing a large, dingy book, 
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which he clapped away into a drawer 
before its title could be discovered; or 
sometimes it was a notebook, on which 
he was scrawling strange hieroglyphics, 
outlandish to the uninitiated, but wonder- 
fully neat and workmanlike to those who 
understood. In time, one of the grandees, 
who had risen from a more humble sta- 
tion, surprised his secret, and inquired 
wonderingly: 

“Where did you learn Pitman’s ‘short- 
hand?” 

“Ah learned it right heah, suh,” ’Lige 
replied, with reluctance. “Ah learned it 
out’n a book. They reads out loud some- 
times”—indicating the smiling barbers— 
“and ah takes them down. Ah can 
get ’em—they cain’t go too fast, nossuh.” 

The grandee was skeptical, and insisted 
on reading something aloud for ’Lige 
to take. He read at first very slowly, 
then faster, and finally very fast. When 
he had finished, the thick lips which were 
so apt in imitating a steamboat whistle, 
demonstrated a new facility; they read 
back without a mistake all that had been 
dictated. The grandee swore softly, in 
astonishment; but to ’Lige he said: 

“What do you mean to do with it? 
Going to be a court stenographer?” 

*Lige Taylor looked down at his mis. 
shapen legs and long arms, and slowly 
smiled. 

“Ah raickon ah’d look kind of queer in 
co’oat. Ah couldn’t get in, nohow. Ah’m 
goin’ to take the Civil Service examina- 
tion. If ah pass that they cain’t put me 
out, can they?” 

He asked the question anxiously, but 
the grandee shook his head. 

“T don’t know anything about that. 
But you'll pass it.” 

When he returned to his office, the 
grandee, who had been a shorthand writer 
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himse’: ten years before, told his own 
stenographer of the nigger who took dic- 
iation as fast as a man could talk. 

“Two hundred words a minute, if I 
know a thing about it. And not a slip, 
mind you—every word just as I gave it to 
him. You must go down and: see him— 
four feet high or thereabouts, and all bent 
up, looks as if an elephant had sat on him. 
Poor devil! What an odd idea for him 
to learn shorthand! He has no more 
chance than a snowball in—” 

He remembered, in time, that the simile 
might be new to his stenographer, who was 
a young lady just out of business college, 
so he changed it. After that, however, he 
never added less than a quarter at a time 
to ’Lige’s hoard; and in the course of a few 
weeks he was let into the secret of a 
marvelously definite plan for the future— 
a plan whose one fatal defect was hidden 
from its maker. 

“When ah get to Washin’ton, ah’ll 
just nat’chly rise. Ah can run a type- 
writer, yes, suh. Ah saved up and got 
one with what people done give me in 
heah, and ah can write mos’ ’s fast as a 
man can walk. Ah’ll be secretary to 
the President, fust, lak Mr. Cortel’oo; then 


ah’ll be an orator, lak Willyum Jennings | 


Bryan. All them things takes is time. Ah 
cain’t talk lak white folks yet, but ah’ll 
learn. Yo’ watch how ah get along.” 

The grandee watched with decided 
interest. After a time he was able to 
declare to his stenographer: 

“That darkey can learn things faster 
than anybody I ever saw. He’s gone 
clean through a grammar I gave him, in 
three months; and he knows what’s in 
it. He’s learning how to pronounce 
words. He doesn’t say ‘ah’ any more for 
‘I’, and he remembers his ‘r’s for the 
most part. But, of course, it’s absolutely 
hopeless. Poor devil!’ 

This was a new stenographer, who had 
been out of college two years, and was be- 
coming learned in the ways of the world. 
She inquired why it was absolutely hope- 
less; and on being told to look at ’Lige and 
see, she contrived to peep into the barber 
shop, and saw. The importance of her 
action, in its bearing on ’Lige Taylor’s 
career, is, that she agreed; and she repre- 
sented the world, which passes upon every 
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public man’s destiny. Not even genius 
could offset the humor of ’Lige’s body. 
He was a living joke, and the fact that 
nature had bunglingly put such a spirit 
into his frame was likely to be regarded 
by the world as the funniest feature of the 
case. 

It chanced that the examiner who was 
conducting the Civil Service tests at that 
time was a personal friend of the grandee’s. 
So that official was prepared beforehand 
for any trial of his gravity which might be 
brought about when ’Lige appeared. 
Yet he went into a paroxysm which only 
a thick beard and a life-long habit of 
courtesy enabled him to conceal. 

’Lige Taylor reported in a new suit, and 
since the trousers had been made to go 
with the coat, he was obliged to turn them 
up almost to his knees. The sleeves were 
not long enough, by four inches, but a pair 
of red and white cuffs eked them out. 
One of ’Lige’s large hands gripped his 
typewriter, an old style Caligraph, and 
the other leaned on a cane which he had 
brought to counterbalance the weight. 
He was visibly trembling, partly from ex- 
citement, and partly from the strain of 
carrying his machine from the car. 

By the beginning of the examination, 
however, he was perfectly calm. None 
of the thirty or more competitors heard 
each word as it fell from the examiner’s 
lips more distinctly than he did. When 
the speed was increased and some of the 
note-takers began to drop out, none of 
those who remained recorded each syllable 
more neatly or more easily than he. 
The examiner watched shim with the 
amused astonishment of a man who 
observes some new and decidedly incon- 
gruous phenomenon. 

The typewriting test was of a kind 
with the other. ’Lige transcribed his 
notes without'a fault. He took dictation 
direct on the machine, writing by touch, 
with his eyes on the examiner’s face, in 
a mute challenge for more speed. When 
the ordeal was over and every line finished, 
including the tests of grammar and hand- 
writing, he picked up the heavy type- 
writer again and painfully went out. He 
had made the highest standing of all. He 
knew it, and the examiner knew it, before 
the papers were marked. 















Unfortunately, however, there is a 
personal element, even in a Civil Service 
examination. Those that have done the 
best are reported to Washington; but 
when a vacancy is to be filled, choice is 
made from the three or four highest. 
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“Yo’ listen to me now, while I make a speech” 
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*Lige Taylor led the others by a com- 
fortable margin. It was only seven 
points—but that was because the second 
best competitor had, with labor and diffi- 
culty, measured up to a standing of ninety- 
three. ’Lige’s mark of 
one hundred had been 
attained easily, and had 
it been possible to reg- 
ister higher than that 
symbol of perfection, he 
could have led the next 
man by fifty points. Yet 
the weeks passed and he 
was not appointed. One 
of the avenues toward 
the success he counted on 
so confidently was closed. 

It was several months 
after the examination 
that the grandee, being 
seized with some small 
compunctions of consci- 
ence, determined to in- 
quire into ’Lige’s home 
life. Proceeding on in- 
formation given him by 
the senior one of the 
smiling barbers, he 
climbed three flights of 
stairs in a lodging house, 
and found himself out- 
side a dingy door, which 
was opened by ’Lige. 
Now, the grandee did 
not expect to be received 
with enthusiasm, but he 
was unprepared for hav- 
ing the door shut in his 
face. He contrived to 
insert the toe of his shoe 
just in time, or the visit 
might have ended at 
that stage. After an in- 
effectual resistance, ’Lige 
surrendered. 

“Taint no place for 
a gentleman. I didn’t 
want you to see it,” he 
explained apologetically. ‘You might as 
well come in, though.” 

It was about large enough to whip a 
small cat around in. Owing to a certain 
inadequacy of equipment, the grandee 
found that if he sat down on a chair, ’Lige 
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would have to stand. So he sat on the 
table, which was not much larger than 
ordinary chairs, dislodging a book in order 
to do so. ’Lige’s bed was rolled up in a 
corner, and his small oil lamp hung in- 
securely on the wall. The visitor found 
himself calculating that when the bed was 
spread out it would be necessary to put the 
chair into the hall; and even then, if ’Lige 
had been of larger build, he might have 
had to sleep with his head under the table. 

It was an embarrassing interview, which 
had for its object the making clear to 
’Lige that he could never hold a political 
office. The grandee explained with great 
lucidity that such a position required 
enormous learning and vast influence, and 
that it was not to be attained by a short- 
hand writer who worked in a barber shop, 
however expert he might be. He said a 
good deal along the same line, which was 
listened to respectfully and with polite 
incredulity. ’Lige’s reply was a begging of 
the question. The relapse into Mississippi 
dialect alone betrayed his emotion. 

“Ah can beat them ev’ry way yo’ care 
totry me. Ah beat ’em at shorthand, and 
ah beat ’em at typewritin’, and ah beat 
"em at grammar and handwritin’. When 
ah begin ma public life ah’ll beat ’em at 
speech-makin’, too. Yo’ll see, yes,suh. Yo’ 
listen to me now, while ah make a speech.” 

The grandee listened, since he could 
not very well refuse, and he did well to 
listen. In his time he had heard the 
speeches of more than one man considered 
a master in his line. He had, in fact, 
heard the very words which ’Lige was re- 
tailing, at second-hand, from his rostrum 
on the chair; but he had not heard them 
spoken in this way. He had not realized, 
either, that a darkey whose speaking 
voice was usually such as to attract little 
attention, could in a moment transform 
it into veritable organ tones of emotion. 
The grandee listened, without wishing 
to shorten the experience, to the “Cross of 
Gold” speech, while the figure on the chair 
swayed backward and forward and up and 
down, as fantastically as its shadow on the 
floor. Once before, the audience of one had 
heard the speech; and he was obliged to 
admit that William Jennings Bryan, in the 
convention, had done no better. 

’Lige came to an end, at length, and 
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quietly got down from the chair. His 
eyes were averted. He was painfully 
self-conscious of a sudden while awaiting 
the verdict, and the grandee, on his side, 
was rather at a loss how to deliver it. 

“lige,” he began, “you’re a genius. 
You’ve got a future. If I could do that 
I’d be traveling on all the circuits in the 
country, from Broadway to ’Frisco. I 
have a friend who is stage manager at a 
vaudeville house. I'll speak to him about 
you. He knows a good thing when he sees 
it. He’ll take you. There won’t be any- 
thing to it—you can know by tomorrow.” 

“Yo’ mean foh me to go on the stage?” 
’Lige’s expression was inscrutable. 

“It would be the best thing you ever 
did. You’d make a hit from the first 
night. You simply couldn’t fail. You’d 
bring down the house before you said a 
word. And when you began to speak— 
why, if I hadn’t kept my eyes off you when 
you were reciting that speech—” 

The grandee stopped, suddenly, with an 
uncomfortable sense that the devil was to 
pay, somehow. ’Lige Taylor had stiffly 
shuffled to the door and opened it. 

““Yo’ mean they’d laugh at me, lak they 
do when ah make believe ah’m a steam- 
boat, and whistle foh them? Yo’ want 
me to stand up all ma life foh people to 
laugh at me? No, suh.” He opened the 
door to its fullest width, so that it creaked. 
“Ah’m very much obliged to yo’. It’s 
very kind of a gentleman lak yo’ to come 
an’ see me, but yo’ misunderstood me.” 

The grandee hesitated a moment, then 
realizing the impotence of words to atone 
for his offense, he ignominiously went out. 

He was not surprised: when the next 
morning and the mornings after it failed 
to find ’Lige at the barber shop, but he 
wondered what fantasy—what curious 
zephyr of ambition was toying with the 
misshapen darkey in the place where he 
had hidden himself. And because, per- 
haps, he was the only one in the. world 
who wondered at all about the matter, 
Fate arranged for him to be present at 
the great moment of ’Lige Taylor’s career. 

It came late on a spring afternoon. 
Eléctric light masts were beginning to 
bloom. Incandescent signs twinkled with 
eulogies of the candidates at the coming 
election. The candidates themselves stood 
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on various rostrums distributed over the 
public square, and labored to convince 
their shifting audiences that the signs were 
truthful. One of the orators was the 
grandee. He was running for a county 
office—his first bid for public life. It 
was his maiden harangue, under such con- 
ditions, and when he stepped down, some- 
what sooner than had been his intention, 
he desired to mingle with the crowd and 
disappear as soon as possible. He had 
almost succeeded when a violent com- 
motion near the rostrum made him look 
back. The speechmaking was not over. 
*Lige Taylor had mounted the rostrum. 

It was ’Lige—and it was not. He 
wore a black suit. The coat and trousers 
fitted. The sleeves were not too short 
nor the legs too long. The skill of the 
tailor had somehow lessened the old, bow- 
legged effect. ’Lige himself was standing 
with simple dignity, his long arms behind 
him where they could do the least harm, 
his large head steady and erect. In the 
twilight, and to the casual glance, he ap- 
peared almost impressive. 

The crowd was undecided whether to 
laugh or cheer. A ripple ran back and 
forth across it, and gradually subsided. 

Then suddenly, irresistibly, .’Lige’s 
crooked legs gave way a trifle; his long 
arms unwound themselves from behind 
him and hung in all their enormity; his 
head wiggled and the lower lip drooped; 
he shuffled across the platform, flapping 
one foot, grunting and puffing, and he 
whistled like a steamboat. 

From that moment there was nothing 
doubtful about it. The audience doubled 
up, and straightened back and shouted. 
*Lige gave none of them any time to re- 
cover. He broke into a comic speech, 
an Irish brogue story given with a touch of 
Mississippi dialect. His voice gave it a 
flavor not known before in the world. The 
crowd screamed. Between gasps, business 
men, who were not used to laughing above 
a whisper, begged for mercy. 

Then he suddenly stopped. There was 
no stnile in his face. He resumed the 
attitude of dignity. His hands disap- 
peared behind him, and he began a speech 
of another kind. 

The audience could do nothing but 
listen. They were his for the moment; he 


could do what he liked with them. Maybe 
some had heard the speech before. It 
made no matter, they had not heard the 
voice which gave it now. The organ 
tones were there, and something more— 
the indefinable appeal which distinguishes 
the speech of a great orator from that of 
smaller fry. It was the sort of voice that 
nature gives to one man in a generation, 
Those who listened to ’Lige that day per- 
haps realized dimly the tremendous joke 
that had been played upon him in the 
Raffle-Before-Life, when he had drawn 
such a combination of soul and body. 

When ’Lige ended he had made the 
funniest, the most pathetic, and certainly 
the most incongruous speech ever delivered 
from that rostrum. He still remained 
motionless, looking at the crowd; listen- 
ing, as if from a great distance, to the 
shouts and cheers. One man in the 
crowd, perhaps—the grandee—appreciated 
what was passing through his mind. 
He was famous at last. The impossible 
had been accomplished. His public career 
was begun. 

Suddenly, the immensity of it all be- 
came too much for him. He jumped down 
from the rostrum and dove into the crowd. 
Those who saw him for an instant tried 
to stop him. They might as easily have 
caught an eel. He vanished before their 
eyes, under their noses, between their 
knees. 

In another moment, a great shout arose. 
Something had happened. The grandee 
elbowed his way toward the place where 
’Lige had disappeared and when he reached 
it he found a crowd around a street car, 
which had stopped. They were picking up 
something which had tried to dart be- 
tween two cars and had been caught. 

* * * 

The grandee moralized a good deal on 
the occurrence at the time, and now that 
a few years have given him a truer per- 
spective, he likes to marvel at the ingenuity 
of Fate. When a man really deserves 
it, he says, she usually satisfies him, in 
one way or another. If he is both de- 
serving and hopeless, she is put upon her 
mettle. . Such a man, if she wills it, she 
may give a public career in ten minutes 
and then mercifully cut him down, with the 
cheers of success still ringing in his ears. 
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Chere Newspaper Men Are Trained 


By THE PUBLISHERS 


HE “McBain Flyer” carried me to 

the University of Missouri, at Colum- 
bia. With pad and pencil in hand I was 
ready to face the most successful school 
of journalism ever established. After 
leaving Jefferson, the capital of Missouri, 
the accommodation train pulled up the 
hill by jumps and spasms, and I realized 
that the royal road to learning conferred 
a few bumps. As from the crest of the 
range I looked upon the rich green campus 
of the University, where over two thousand 
young men and women are receiving in- 
struction, there was a suggestion of the 
classic shades of learning, where the great 
mind of some modern Aristotle or Plato 
might be expected to appear. No wonder 
that Dean Walter Williams beamed 
with even more than his usual geniality, 
as he received congratulations on every 
side. Brusque and cynical newspaper 
men, who had hitherto contended that 
there was no entrance into the newspaper 
profession save by the door of “hard 
knocks,” highly complimented the success 
of his School of Journalism, in Spitzer Hall, 
which is dedicated exclusively to journal- 
ism. The guests included many notable 
magazine and newspaper editors from all 
over the country. And like an official pho- 
tographer at an exposition, the man with 
the camera might be heard clicking many 
snapshots, as the visitors arrived and 
departed. 

The University Missourian, the college 
daily newspaper, enables the students to 
acquire material and exercise pencil and 
typewriter on original contributions by 
their own or the reproduction of current 
news and gossip. The oval desk of the city 
editor, who receives the tips, and hands 
out the assignments, was piled high with all 
the paraphernalia of the newspaper office 
—yellow paper, paste-pot, scraps of type- 
writing and print, manuscript, and bits of a 
big fat, blue pencil. The clattering type- 
writers were busy—the tobacco handy— 


and at a glance one might see why Dean 
Williams has made a success of his School 
of Journalism—it is the “real thing.” 
Those who have known Mr. Williams have 
watched his steady progress and splendid 
success in newspaper work for years past. 
His tireless enthusiasm in his chosen profes- 
sion makes inevitable the results that 
he has achieved training newspaper- 
makers at the University. Among the 
many prominent editors who had come 
to pay their tribute to Dean Williams 
were Mr. Arthur Brisbane of the New York 
Journal, Dr. Albert Shaw and Dr. Rose- 
water of Omaha, Will Erwin of Collier’s 
and Herbert Kaufman of Chicago. Charles 
D. Morris of St. Joseph was there, and I 
could pick out the familiar faces of a 
number of the best-known newspaper and 
magazine men not only in the state but 
throughout the country. 

The week’s programme began at eight 
o’clock on Monday morning, with a 
lecture on news-gathering; at nine o’clock 
there was a lecture on copy-reading. 
These features were continued every day 
with some editor or practical man in 
charge of the shears and pencil, gripping 
hold of matters as earnestly as a bunch 
of doctors at an important medical clinic. 
All the speeches were a veritable heart- 
to-heart talk of members of the fraternity. 
A memorable afternoon was taken up 
with two addresses; one was on “The 
News as the City Editor Sees it,” by Wil- 
liam V. Brumby, of the St. Louis Star, 
and C. C. Calvert, of the St. Joseph News- 
Press. These papers were discussed by 
many editors present. It was a most 
exhaustive and interesting debate on the 
important phases of modern newspaper 
work. The University provides that no 
special course can be taken until the 
student has been two years in the academic 
departments, and th's insures a solid 
foundation for the student who chooses 
the profession of journalism before he can 
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even aspire to report a three-line society 
event. 

* * * 

In the centre of the campus are the old 
columns of the university building, which 
was burned some years ago. Vines are 
climbing over these stately pillars, 
suggesting the classic ruins of the Coliseum 
of Rome. When the university building 
was burned, David B. Francis, at that 
time governor of Missouri and a member 
of the Board of Curators, saw to it that 
the money which was paid to the state 
by the national government, on war 
claims, was appropriated for the re- 
building of the University. It is now sup- 
ported by special legislative appropria- 
tions from time to time, and by the in- 
heritance tax. 

The University was established in 1839, 
by one of the first legislative acts of the 
new state of Missouri, and was located 
in the following June in a single building, 
which has since increased to twenty-five 
separate structures, including the law 
school, medicine school, laboratories and 
special buildings for other departments, 
such as mining and metallurgy and 
journalism. 

For me the thrilling experience of 
my visit was reached when I was called 
upon to face such an assembly as I have 
seldom seen. It was no light matter to 
stand before those thousands of lusty 
undergraduates and tell them something 
that was really new or interesting. Yes, 
I felt somewhat nervous while the orches- 
tra was playing—but then a curious thing 
happened. When I arose, the audience 
laughed —so did I—we were friends, 
anyhow. They sent me a powerful wave 
of encouragement when I was trying to 
pick out a place to light with a climax, and 
sympathy was expressed in syncopated 
applause, and I swept out upon a sea of 
words, realizing the truth of the French 
formula of writing a love letter—begin 
with knowing what you are going to say 
and end without knowing what you have 
said. When I found that the recitation 
hour had passed, the Ciceronic talk waves 
still kept flowing in from the students— 
high up in the gallery and alongside in 
the parquette. Native modesty finally 
prevailed over the occult influence and I 
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managed to sit down. A more appreciative 
audience never launched a speaker. They 
started him off with applause that 
would have been perilous had a wheel 
or an adjective skidded, or had not the 
audience themselves helped out just at 
the right moment, with a “go-on-boy” 
look. The student body seem to partake 
of the spirit of the president of, the Uni- 
versity, Dr. A. Ross Hill, who already has 
made a national reputation as a progressive 
administrator and an educational leader. 
His plans and their plans seemed to tally 
in every notch. The University was like 
a great, united family—no, you cannot 
beat a united family for real results. 
* * * 

The college architecture, the groups of 
students, the green of the campus, the jolly 
spirit of college comradeship, the bright, 
happy boys and girls carrying parcels of 
books to and fro along the streets, the 
combined atmosphere of learning and 
“something new’’—all recalled memories 
of younger days, when life’s pathway 
stretched before us, and “the possible 
lay all before us, ever fresh, richer than 
aught that any life has owned.” 

The assembly oration was followed by 
a serious attempt at a lecture in the even- 
ing, in the handsome Agricultural Hall. 
Some of the students thanked me for 
taking up the time allotted for a tough 
recitation. I had just comfortably 
reached ‘‘secondly,” when the lusty student 
body-guard approached and announced 
“time.” It was “train time’’—a dash in a 
college-town-cab, a few “rah, rah’s,’’ some 
hearty hand-shakes, and that delightful 
visit to Columbia was over. 

The School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri is in its third successful 
year, with an enrolment of over one 
hundred men and women. These students 
come from eleven different states of the 
American union and one foreign country. 
The School of Journalism of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri resembles in form of or- 
ganization the other professional schools 
in that University. The Schools of Law, 
Engineering, Medicine, Agriculture, and 
particularly the School of Education af- 
forded models for the organization of the 
present School of Journalism which was 
organized equal irf rank, co-ordinate, and 
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WINIFRED BLACK, THE NOTED NEWSPAPER WOMAN, AND A GROUP OF GIRL STUDENTS 


IN JOURNALISM AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


upon the same general plan as the schools 
of training for other professions at once 
gave the new department dignity and rank. 
Its faculty consists of members selected 
from the faculty of the College of Arts 
and Science and of special members of the 
faculty, giving courses in theoretical and 
practical journalism. The president of 
the university, Dr. Albert Ross Hill, is by 
virtue of his office chairman of this as of 
all the other faculties of the University of 
Missouri. 

While all knowledge is helpful to the 
journalist, the grouping of those subjects 
directly bearing upon his work has been 
sought in the selection of the courses 
of study which include History and 
Principles of Journalism, the Ethics of 
Journalism, Newspaper Making, News 
Gathering, Reporting, Comparative Jour- 
nalism, Copy Reading and Correspondence, 
Agricultural Journalism, Magazine Making, 
Advertising, the Press and Public Opinion, 
Professional Terminology, Newspaper 
Administration, the Editorial, Newspaper 
Jurisprudence, the law of libel, and Illus- 
trative Art, including cartooning. The dean 


of the School of Law lectures the students 
on Newspaper Jurisprudence and the pro- 
fessor of Art in the College of Arts and 
Science gives the course in Illustration. 
From the College of Arts and Science the 
professors of History, English, Political 
Science and Public Law, Sociology, Eco- 
nomics, and Psychology, with the others 
named constitute the entire faculty. This 
does not confine the courses in journalism 
to these particular subjects, but groups 
and emphasizes those which are required, 
while others are elective. The faculty 
thus constituted passes upon candidates 
for graduation, the University of Missouri 
conferring upon the graduates of the School 
of Journalism the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Journalism. Five young men 
and one young woman were graduated 
this year from the School. After the close 
of the session of 1910-1911 two years of 
college work or its equivalent will be neces- 
sary for enrollment in the School of Journal- 
ism at the University of Missouri. This 
gives a five years’ course leading to both 
degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science in Journalism and places the 
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requirements for graduation in journalism 
as high as the requirements for graduation 
in any other professional school. Walter 
Williams, dean of the school and professor 
of History and Principles of Journalism, 
lectures on Newspaper Administration, the 
Editorial Page, and Comparative Journal- 
ism. Frank L. Martin, for seven years 
assistant city editor of the Kansas City 
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Star, gives courses in News Gathering, 
Newspaper Making and Reporting. Charles 
Griffith Ross, for some years chief copy- 
reader of the St. Louis Republic, gives 
courses in Copy Reading and Correspond- 
‘ence, Advertising and Magazine Making. 
The value of this form of organization 
has been demonstrated in the Schools of 
Law and Medicine. It concentrates the 
attention of the student upon the subjects 
best adapted for professional training and 
implants in the students the true profes- 
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sional spirit. It lends interest, emphasis, 
and strength to the courses of study, and 
to the organization and training of the 
profession. While journalism may be, as 
engineering and law have been, successfully 
_.taught where courses are ungrouped and 
separate ‘faculties are unorganized, yet the 
more effective plan is by the grouping of 
studies under the direction of a responsible 
faculty. 

The distinctive feature of the School 
of Journalism of the University of Mis- 
souri is the conduct by the students, with- 
out University support, of a small, but 
well-balanced daily afternoon newspaper, 
the University Missourian. This is a 
general newspaper—not a college journal— 
covering the entire news field. It is main- 
tained out of its own receipts for adver- 
tising and subscription, while the work 
upon it, other than mechanical, is done 
entirely by students in the School of 
Journalism. They cover assignments, 
occupy desks, edit, telegraph, exactly as 
the press requires, or better, if possible, 
and the paper must come out on time. In 
this way actual, practical training in news- 
paper-making is given. If the instruction 
is faithful and efficient, the students 
taking this work will certainly be better 
equipped for success in journalism than 
those who have not had such training. 
It is not expected to make journalists any 
more than a lawyer can be manufactured 
in a law school or a doctor in a school of 
medicine. It is expected, however, to 
train for journalism by adding to the in- 
tellectual attainments and resources and 
the professional equipment of the students. 

* * * 

It has been said that journalists need 
no training. The claim is made that ‘‘the 
reporter, the editor is born, not made.” 
It is urged that there is something mys- 
terious about newspaper work which only 
those divinely inspired may know. This 
was said formerly about lawyers and doc- 
tors and preachers, and indeed the fol- 
lowers of every vocation. It is no more 
true of journalism than of any other oc- 
cupation. He who has a pronounced 
natural bent toward any particular work 
will, of course, do better work than ‘one 
who is not so inclined by nature and tem- 
perament. It does not follow, however, 
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that training is unnecessary to the highest 
equipment. It is absurd to suppose that 
an untrained, uneducated, unequipped 
man may be as successful in journalism 
as one whose training is broad, whose 
knowledge is large, whose clearness of 
vision has been increased, and whose 
equipment in general has been enlarged 
by training in a school. _ 

If the school of journalism is also a 
newspaper office, as at the University of 
Missouri, it gives the best of all training 
for journalism. Here the student has, in 
addition to the newspaper office training, 
the care and thoughtful direction of in- 
structors, whose instruction is not inter- 
fered with by constant interruption and 
who have for their only aim the training 
of students under their charge to the 
largest usefulness. It thus helps toward 
alertness, swiftness and proper self-re- 
straint and effectiveness in the employ- 
ment of all the resources placed at the 


young journalist’s command. No ob- 
jection based on antipathy to an un- 
practical school applies to a school con- 
ducted on the laboratory plan of the 
School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri. 

The progress of this school since Dean 
Williams was baptized with his purpose, 
during the International Peace Congress, 
has demonstrated the fact that newspaper- 
training education is a possibility within 
college walls. Here the details as to copy, 
headings, punctuation and paragraphs 
are given in a practical way. On the walls 
of the Dean’s office—where many a student 
has come for that inspiration and advice 
which often balanced the scales and made 
another newspaper man _ possible—Mr. 
Williams has photographs. and autographs 
from distinguished writers the world over, 
expressing approval of the efficient work 
he is doing at Columbia for the great 
profession which he has signally honored. 
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] FOUND them in a book last night, 

These withered violets: 

A token of that early love 
That no man e’er forgets. 

Pressed carefully between the leaves, 
They keep their color still, 

I cannot look at them today 
Without an old-time thrill. 


Ah me, what tricks does memory play! 
The passing years have fled, 

And hopes that lived in vigor once, 
Alas, have long been dead. 

And this is all that I can say, 
When all is said and done, 

Those flowers remind me of some girl— 
I wish I knew which one! 


—From the book “Heart Throbs.” 











Story of an Agricultural Editor 


By MITCHELL MANNERING 


SPRING the preliminary bustle and 

" confusion of the opening of the Con- 
servation Congress in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
—which perhaps witnessed an assembly of 
more prominent national characters than 
any other meeting of the kind for years 
past—I came upon a gentleman of scholarly 
mien whose full beard was streaked with 
gray, conversing with some friends. Seated 
in a tall hotel chair, he seemed a living 
picture of a sage of “ye olden time,” en- 
gaged in giving counsel to the younger men 
gathered about him. 

It was Uncle Henry Wallace, who was 
afterward elected President of the Con- 
servation Congress, declared by “Uncle 
Jim” Wilson and many hundreds of de- 
- voted admirers one of the ablest agri- 
cultural writers in the world, and held in 
affectionate regard and esteem by thou- 
sands of farmers throughout the length 
and breadth of the country. Stong, robust 
and vigorous in both mind and body, 
from his pencil pours forth a perfect stream 
of copy every week for his own “Wallaces’ 
Farmer,” a medium which enjoys a 
personality and individuality peculiarly 
its own among agricultural papers. 

That he is one of America’s ablest 
agricultural writers does not mean that 
he indulges in technicalities and has be- 
come a scientific essayist. Uncle Henry’s 
agricultural writings cover a wide range 
of subjects and ideas. How his blue eyes 
sparkled as he told me that one of his 
favorite tasks in agricultural journalism 
was his talks with the boys and girls, and 
the “Sunday School Lesson.” “You 
know,” he said, with becoming modesty, 
“T was a preacher until I was forty-one, 
and I’m fairly familiar with biblical lore. 
I have heard Sunday-School lessons given 
in an uninteresting way, and I attempted 
a little experiment that has proved popular 
even in a farm paper.” 

Editorial work alone does not occupy 
Uncle Henry’s entire attention. He never 


neglects his voluminous correspondence— 
and as to speeches! Both must draw 
heavily on his energy and vitality in the 
work which he loves—although both seem 
almost inexhaustible. It seemed impossible 
to realize that the hardy, muscular form 
before me was that of a man who had once 
been told that he could not live over six 
months because of tuberculosis. But 
that was thirty-three years ago, when Mr. 
Wallace was a Presbyterian minister at 
Morning Sun, Iowa. His mother and 
several sisters and brothers had lost in 
hopeless struggle with the great white 
plague, yet the news that he must give 
up his work came as a shock to him. He 
repaired to Colorado and California in 
hopes of improvement, but returned in no 
better health. His physician commanded 
him to leave the pulpit, if he would live— 
to “quit on a moment’s notice, without 
even waiting for a farewell sermon.” 
And he did. Born on a farm in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, and coming 
of a generation of farmers, he had never 
quite lost his love of farm work although 
he had chosen ministry as a life-work, 
and now he betook himself to a farm and 
worked in the open air. In ten years he 
had regained perfect health; in twelve 
years he was accepted as a life insurance 
risk. At seventy-four it would be difficult 
to find a more vigorous personality than 
that of Henry Wallace. 

Little did he think of embarking in 
sustained agricultural writing when he 
first took up farm paper work. He lived 
upon the land, and, as he says, the minis- 
terial desire to be heard possessed him 
strongly. He began writing about mis- 
taken farm methods and the frightful 
waste of natural resources. At a glance 
he saw that the conditions existing in 
the average farm home deprived its 
members of social and educational op- 
portunities, and when he took up editorial 
work, his utterances rang true with his 
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STORY OF AN AGRICULTURAL EDITOR 


HENRY WALLACE, FARM EDITOR AND PRESIDENT OF CONSERVATION CONGRESS 


convictions. He entered the field with 
all the enthusiasm of a medieval crusader, 
beginning as an occasional contributor 
to various weekly farm papers. His 
whole heart became centered in his work, 
and he was one of the first agriculturists 
to realize the necessity of giving practical 


Interwoven with his general 
description of crop and live-stock condi- 
tions, was that common-sense philosophy 
whose teachings underlie all success and 


farm advice. 


development. His sponsor, when he em- 
barked in a paper all his own, was Secretary 
Wilson, who advised him to go and buy a 
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rundown weekly and print in it whatever 
he liked. He did as he was told, and made 
business hum in the little ‘Winterest 
Chronicle’”’ while he occupied the editorial 
chair. In 1895, Mr. Wallace and his two 
sons, H. C. and John, established Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Mr. Wallace has long been one of the 
militant factors in public affairs in Iowa. 
He has been a prominent figure in the 
farmers’ fight against monopoly and their 
demand for fair treatment, and has had 
no small part in the development of the 
excellent agricultural college at Ames. 
For thirty-three years his labor for the 
conservation of soil has been carried on 
in season and out of season. Throughout 
the entire West can be seen the results of 
his championship for better methods of 
farming. The development of dairy in- 
terests in connection with a suggestion 
from a railroad man, and the co-operation 
of the railroads in increasing cereal produc- 
tion along their lines has been a marked 
feature of what has been accomplished by 
intelligent supervision and co-operation. 

How well Professor Bailey of Cornell 
put it when he pronounced Uncle Henry 
“an admirable example of strong idealism 
and practical sense, combined with a 
highly developed individualism—just the 
qualities that are needed in the young men 
of the open country.” 

One cannot talk long with Uncle Henry 
without understanding the stress he lays 
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upon the increase of social, educational 
and religious opportunities for the young 
people who have been driven from the 
country to the cities. In his plain talks 
on home life and in his Sunday-School 
dissertations he has left works that will 
be notable in the annals of agricultural 
literature. His open letters to farmer 
boys, the first written on the occasion 
of his overhearing a quarrel which resulted 
in a misunderstanding between father and 
son, have the true ring of Christian litera- 
ture. They were in such demand that it 
was necessary to publish them in book 
form. . The following“exeerpt gives some 
idea of the virility and rugged force of 
the Wallace letters: 

“T would say to young men who are am- 
bitious to get on in the world: Give no 
thought to a yesterdays; they are gone; 
you can’t help them by worrying about 
them. Give no pe eo to the tomorrows; 
they are not here and you can’t help them 
by worrying about them. Give thought 
only to today and the work of today and strive 
to do today’s work well; it is here, at your 
hand, waiting for you.” 


During the multifarious, chaotic dis- 
cussions at the Conservation Convention, 
there was one man sitting erect in his high- 
backed chair in the corner, who always 
seemed to think straight and talk lucidly 
amid the maelstrom of discussion. The 
cause of conservation is especially fortunate 
in having the loyal, able services of such a 
man as Uncle Henry Wallace as president. 


THE: SEED 


HE sower sows a little seed; 
The hands of God attend it, 
The tears of heaven befriend it, 


The harvest fills a need. 


The poet hears a little word; 
Into his heart he takes it, 
Into a song he wakes it, 

And kindred hearts are stirred. 


With seed and word the world is rife; 
If loving hands will plant them 
A Sovereign Love will grant them 
Life, and the joy of life. 
—Henry Dumont, in “A Golden Fancy.” 
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From Dust We Came 


By FRANK P. FOGG 


ONE who delves into the agricultural 
and economic conditions in New 
England will find many astonishing facts. 
While there is a vast amount of non- 
producing land in every one of the six 
New England States, yet the most profit- 
able acreage in all America is held in New 
England. The average income from 
improved land within the State of Rhode 
Island is $33.80 per acre annually. Massa- 
chusetts stands next with. an average 
annual income of $32.74, notwithstanding 
the average valuation of all farm land in 
Massachusetts is but $7.50 per, acre. 
Connecticut ranks third in the per acre 
value of farm products, producing over 
$31.00 per acre annually. 

A great question which is being given 
intelligent consideration nowadays is the 
proper way to reinvigorate the soil and 
keep it productive of wholesome vegetation 
under intensive methods of cultivation. 

It is gravely to be doubted whether the 
old theory is true, that the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms are antithetical; 7. e., 
what is cast off as unwholesome by the 
one is exactly suited as food for the other. 
So far as carbonic acid gases and oxygen 
are concerned, the rule seems true; for 
the lungs of mammals throw off carbonic 
acid to be available by the respiratory 
functions in the leaves of plants, which 
in turn emit oxygen, the life-sustaining 
element in air for animals. But eminent 
scientists have demonstrated conclusively 
to fair-minded students of agriculture that 
animal excrement does not contain the 
essential elements that plant life naturally 
draws from virgin soil. 

Soil is decomposed rock or volcanic lava, 
and Nature provided in these, and in air 
and water, all the elements that make 
plants grow, and such as in vegetable 
form can be assimilated as food. 

Our pioneer ancestry was a hardy stock. 
That was before the time when the soil 
was surcharged with stable manure and 


the other nitrogenous and ammoniacal 
compounds that we now use to stimulate 
plant growth. There can be no doubt 
that most of our present day problems 
with vegetable smut, rust and rot, as 
well as cut worms and devouring in- 
sects—all enemies of the agriculturist— 
are propagated by nothing so much as by 
depleting the soil of essential body-build- 
ing elements and returning only stable 
manure and other ammoniacal matter. 

If the soil is not normal and healthy, 
how can it as the “mother of life” pro- 
duce other than anemic vegetation? And 
how can mal-nurtured vegetation support 
animal life with the essential- elements 
which they do not continue’to draw from 
long-cropped and exhausted soil? 

In the section of Rhode Island about 
Cranston and Auburn, where the soil has 
been continuously planted to cucumbers or 
similar crops, there has recently appeared a 
plant blight that has baffled all soil doctors 
of the old school. One Cranston firm has 
habitually planted two hundred acres to 
cucumbers for pickling purposes, but for 
the past two years the blight has killed the 
vines about blossoming time. 

The Department of Animal Industry 
at Washington sent an expert who failed 
to locate the cause or to advise a cure. 
The Department of Entomology made an 
investigation only to fail in finding an insect 
that could be held responsible. 

For a score of years leading scientists 
of Germany have been exhorting their 
agriculturists to substitute mineral fertili- 
zers in place of sewerage, guano and 
putrefactions of all kinds. 

Some important books have been written 
on the subject, among others one called 
“Das Leben” or “The Life,” was written 
by Julius Hensel, a German thinker and 
a chemist of much repute. Translations 
from Hensel and from Dr. Herm. Fischer 
and others have been made and a book 
has been published under the caption, 
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“Bread from Stones,” 


Philadelphia. 


Learning some things about the re- 
markable results obtained from mineral 


fertilizer in several sec- 
tions of New England, 
and the unequivocal 
endorsement which 
men of station have 
givenits use, we sought 
a fountain head of this 
regenerating influence 
and witnessed how a 
peculiar metamorphic 
rock is being mined 
from a vast mountain 
deposit near Rumford 
Falls, Maine. 

Before going, a very 
prominent business 
man and manufacturer 
of Boston was inter- 
viewed—one who finds 
much pleasure and 
recreation on his farm 
in Lexington. “Under 
very unadvantageous 
conditions the past 
season,” he said, “the 
mineral fertilizer has 
yet produced astonish- 
ing results. For corn it 
produced stalks bear- 
ing five almost perfect 
ears; for grass it effect- 
ually covered a spot 
where the soil for three 
feet in depth had been 
previously graded off, 
leaving only yellow 
sand in which to plant. 
But the grass grew 
after the application of 
mineral fertilizer as 
strongly at that spot 
as anywhere else.” 

Others testified that 
potatoes, peas, onions, 
and other vegetables 
nurtured on mineral 
fertilizer were not 
ravaged by cut worms 
and insects as were 
adjoining lots. An or- 
chardist in West Acton 
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by A. J. Taffel, 





had grown apples of remarkable size, color, 


+ flavor and keeping quality; no worms, 


no bugs. 














AN EXACT REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF 
THE STALKS OF CORN GROWN BY MR. 
PAYSON ON MINERAL FERTILIZER 


In a small private garden, in 
Brockton, everything was grown on mineral 


fertilizer to beat the 
neighborhood and to 
become the admiration 
of all visitors. 

“Zoek tiie 

So to Maine we went 
and found the mount- 
ain unlike others in the 
neighborhood; a meta- 
morphic, sedimentary 
formation, in seams or 
strata standing straight 
up like the leaves of a 
book. In this rock are 
found nearly all the 
essential elements for 
plant food, such as the 
oxides of potassium, 
sodium, calcium and 
magnesium, also iron, 
sulphur, silica, chlorine, 
alumina and phosphor- 
ic acid. 

As Hensel says in 
“Das Leben,” “We find 
that all plants, as also 
animal bodies, for these 
are built up from vege- 
table substances, after 
combustion leave be- 
hind ashes which al- 
ways consist of the 
same _ substances, al- 
though the proportions 
vary with different 
kinds of plants. We 
always find in these 
ashes potash, soda, 
lime, magnesia, iron 
and manganese, com- 
bined with carbonic, 
phosphoric, sulphuric, 
muriatic, fluoric and 
silicic acids. 

“From such earthy 
materials from primary 
rocks, which have been 
associated with sedi- 
ments of gypsum and 
lime in combination 
with water and the 
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atmosphere, under the influence of the 
warmth and light of the sun, the plants 
which nourish man and beast originate.” 
The singularly rich deposit of the New 
England Mineral Fertilizer Company, 
covering an area of fully a half a mile in 
width, extends back at least three-quarters 
of a mile, and probably much farther. 
It reaches to the pinnacle of the mountain 
some thousand feet or more above the 
water level; and there can be little doubt 
after seeing the formation that the same 
metamorphic rock has a depth of many 


not suffice to merely restore the potassa, 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen. Other 
things are imperatively demanded.” 
Since the elements of virgin soil become 
exhausted by cropping, their rehabilita- 
tion can only be effected by a long period 
of rest for the soil, during which other 
elements are freed from the disintegrating 
rocks; or better by supplying new stock 
soil out of which nothing has grown, and 
whose strength is, therefore, intact. 
Not only is quantity of a crop desirable 
but even more the quality, and in¥this 











OATS GROWN. AT NORTH ABINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, BY WILLIAM B. ARNOLD 
Five feet, six inchesfhigh 


thousand feet, so the supply is assured 
for hundreds of years. 

Already the jaw-crushing machines and 
grinders are working up hundreds of tons 
of rock into dust so it can be readily ren- 
dered soluble by action of the air and water 
after applied to the soil. 

As Hensel further says, “If we desire 
normal and healthy crops, and that men 
and animals living on them should find 
in them all that is necessary for their 
bodily sustenance (phosphate and fluorate 
of lime and magnesia for the formation 
of the bones and teeth, potassium, iron 
and manganese for the muscles, chloride 
of sodium for the serum of the blood, 
sulphur for the albumen of the blood, 
hydro-carbons for the nerve fat), it will 


respect potassa is more valuable than lime. 
Flax will illustrate this: Potassa makes 
the fibre pliable and soft; lime makes it 
hard and brittle. Silesian linen made from 
flax grown on granite soil rich in potassa 
is valuable for its durability; but the 
Spanish and French linen, grown on cal- 
careous soils, are brittle and of far less 
value. So it is with animals. Dr. Stamen, 
once noted in Zurich, states he nowhere 
saw so many cases of ossification of the 
arteries as on Swiss soil, which is rich 
in lime. 

Nutrition has its influence on tempera- 
ment and breed. Englishmen prefer 
Hungarian grown oats for their race 
horses because the granite of the Car- 
pathian mountains contains but very 
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little lime and is extremely rich in potassa. 

Does it not follow that the human race 
is influenced by its nutrition and by the 
substances with which our fields are 
fertilized? If we would secure the utmost 
freedom from catarrh, gastritis, Bright’s 
disease and tuberculosis, we should not 
saturate the soil with animal excretions 
and fail to furnish a sufficiency of potassa, 
soda, magnesia, alumina and sulphur. 

* * * 

The situation may as well be faced now 
as at any future time, and a good deal 
better. For three hundred and fifty years 
New England farmers have been exploiting 
the soil, at first in a rather harmless way 
when the land was not called upon to pro- 
vide for more than the tillers of the soil. 

With the growth of towns and cities, 
and especially since opening of competi- 
tive agricultural areas of the West, New 
England farmers have not only kept. on 
sapping the land of its natural food ele- 
ments, but have brought upon themselves 
a ravaging host of parasites that annually 
have consumed millions of dollars worth 
of vegetation. The hardy stock of our 
pioneer ancestry has been weakened by 
disease and mal-nutrition until the type 
of men who can chop and hew a home 
in primeval forests, or build the heavy 
stone walls which attest the hardihood 
of our grandfathers, is as impossible to 
find as it is unnecessary. 

These very rocks and stones which have 
been removed from cultivated fields are 
the very stuff of which fertile soil is slowly 
made. Some kinds are less valuable in 
essential elements than others; but the 
sooner agriculturists make use of natural 
restoratives for soil exhaustion the sooner 
will they solve the extermination of in- 
sects and grubs, and the sooner bring 
about a regeneration of vigorous healthy 
manhood. 

Is it not time to analyze the conditions 
in which we find our exhausted or manure- 


sick soils, the infected herds, of which it 
is said a large per cent are at present 
tuberculous, and the weakened anzmic 
state of the people at the present time? 

What has caused all this? Is there any 
relationship existing between exhausted 
or doped-up soil, and our human suffer- 
ings and ailments? It is literally true 
that we “reap what we sow,” and does it 
not follow that plant life fed on stimulants 
will in turn fail to have the sturdy, health- 
giving elements upon which bone and 
muscle and brain power must be fed? 

Since New England has an abundance 
of rock from which her soil has been grad- 
ually eroded, why not investigate these 
vast store-houses of essential elements 
and devise some way to make use of 
Nature’s heritages? 

Instead of removing to more fertile 
fields far remote from markets, why not 
bring back to New England’s unproducing 
lands the kind of people that have left, 
seeking with modified success for an equal 
market and more productive soil? 

New England presents a better condition 
today than at any previous time in history. 
Now the farmer gets prices for his products 
never before realized. Instead of being 
pauperized as formerly by the low prices 
of foodstuffs brought in from the great 
grain states of the West, he finds an actual 
dearth of farm products. Instead of the 
exploitive system by which the farmer 
barely eked out an existence, years ago, he 
finds a conservation policy made possible. 

Agricultural conditions can and will 
be as intelligently conducted as manu- 
facturing; more and better crops can be 
raised under wise management than have 
ever been raised before—and by stopping 
the feeding of bugs, slugs and other para- 
sites with the sap-tainted vegetation we are 
now growing on unwholesome fertilizers, 
we can conserve our resources from the 
frightful devastation and witless wearing 
out of farm lands that is now being suffered. 
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Some Consequences of Telephone Competition 


DIFFICULT INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


By J. N. KINS 


NOWHERE in the territory covered by 
the various subsidiary companies of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has the 
problem of success 
- been more difficult 
to solve than in the 
three states of Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and IIli- 
nois, covered by the 
Central Union Tele- 
phone Company. 
Indianapolis was 
one of the first cities 
to install the orig- 
inal Bell Telephone, 
and in Indiana the 
independent tele- 
phone companies 
began the contest 
which has attracted 
so much attention 
throughout the 
country. Gradually 
the movement 
spread over Indiana, 
then to Illinois and 
Ohio, until such 
cities as did not 
possess an indepen- 
dent telephone com- 
pany were not con- 
sidered abreast of the times. These states 
were the battle ground between the Bell 
and Independent companies, and tipon the 
Bell subsidiary in the field fell the burdens 
of the conflict. Practically all the great 
manufacturers of independent telephone 
apparatus located their plants in Chicago 
and Cleveland to be near the scene of 
action. They could thus direct the move- 
ments from a point of vantage and rush 
men and material into the various towns 
to be captured with but little expense. 
Upon the independent efforts in these 
three states depended the success of the 
movement. throughout the country. 





L. G. RICHARDSON 
President Central Union Telephone Company, 
Indianapolis 


The history of the conflict contains a 
wonderful array of startling facts. It is a 
story of daring investment and weak 
expediency ; of differ- 
ence between antici- 
pation and realiza- 
tion; of political 
intrigue and munici- 
pal blunders; of 
economic conditions 
impractically con- 
ceived and blindly 
maintained—and all 
for what purpose? 
Largely to try to 
perform an impossi- 
bility—to kill off a 
natural monopoly. 

Today no one who 
considers himself 
posted on current 
affairs talks about 
the evils of a tele- 
phone monopoly. It 
was a great argu- 
ment of the pro- 
moters who made 
fortunes in Indiana, 
Illinois and Ohio, 
but like witchcraft, 
it has faded into the 
realms of history. 

It has been a constant period of struggle 
and conflict on the part of the management 
of the Central Union Telephone Company 
during the past fourteen years, and it is 
not surprising that the company has paid 
no dividends; nevertheless it has never 
failed on its interest obligations. At an 
enormous expense the Central Union has 
been establishing precedents and proving 
facts that have kept the telephone at- 
mosphere clear in many states. It has 
borne the brunt of the burden and such 
work could only have been carried along 
by an enthusiastic coterie of telephone 
men who believe in the ultimate triumph 
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of a sound business principle. The Cen- 
tral Union has been for the past 


eight years in charge of an _ earnest 
enthusiastic management—a management 
which, notwithstanding the many dif- 
ficulties and conflicts that arose, has 
studiously avoided litigation and the courts, 
and today this management possesses the 
confidence of the people to such an extent 
that any reasonable proposition for unify- 
ing the telephone 
systems will receive 
hearty support. 

In talking with 
many representa- 
tive business men of 
the middle west, I 
found that the peo- 
ple as a whole are 
well satisfied with 
the service furnished 
by the Central 
Union Telephone 
Company. There is 
hardly a man, unless 
directly or indirectly 
interested in an In- 
dependent Com- 
pany, who does not 
deplore the exist- 
ence of a double 
system. Many ex- 
pressed themselves 
as willing to pay for 
one telephone the 
price they are now 
paying for the two 
if they could get rid 
of the nuisance of 
having two tele- 
phones on their desks and two books 
to consult. There is no one who 
would object to a fifty per cent in- 
crease on the price paid for the Central 
Union if he could dispense with the in- 
dependent telephone. The people want 
single service and are willing to pay rates 
for that service which will provide reason- 
able returns to the company furnishing it. 

In its effort to relieve chaotic operating 
and financial conditions, the Central 
Union’s policy for a time encountered 
deep-rooted suspicion and was wholly 
misunderstood, but in the last three years 
the fairness of the company’s purpose 
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has been generally recognized. The com- 
pany desires to prevent duplication of 
investment throughout its territory, be- 
lieving that such duplication must result 
ultimately in loss to the public as well 
as to the investor. It has sought to interest 
the independent companies, at points 
where there was no duplication, in a 
method of operation which would harmon- 
ize all interests and bring about the best 
possible results to 
the public. With 
this end in view it 
has made connecting 
contracts with 1,776 
independent ex- 
changes, thereby 
broadening the scope 
of these companies 
and guaranteeing to 
the people the widest 
and most efficient 
telephone service at 
the minimum of 
expense consistent 
with proper business 
principles. Where 
the independents 
had satisfactory 
connections with 
other toll lines at any 
point, the Central 
Union has made no 
effort to effect a 
change; neither has 
it tried by any un- 
derhand method to 
obtain any undue 
advantage over its 
competitors, but it 
has nidiionseid: to reach the only suit- 
able goal—that of the unification of 
the telephone business in its territory, 
if such unification can be brought about 
with safety to the investor in its securities 
and also to the investor in the securities 
of other companies. The Central Union 
Telephone Company has encouraged the 
Independents to continue all existing 
service and all long distance connections, 
offering to extend its own superior facilities 
to companies which had been restricted 
to inadequate local and long distance 
service. | 

It has been painfully apparent to the 
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management of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company, as well as to every in- 
dependent company in Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois, that competition as a guarantee 
of good telephone service and regulator 
of rates has miserably failed. The verifica- 
tion of this truth has already cost certain 
investors in Indiana, Illinois and Ohio, 
several million dollars besides the amounts 
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asset in the friendliness and general confi- 
dence of the public, and when the economic 
crime of competition has become a thing 
of ‘the past, then will the Central Union 
property be greatly enhanced in value 
and the people will secure much better 
telephone service and at less total expendi- 
ture. 

It is imperative that the Central Union 





GENERAL HEADQUARTERS OF THE CENTRAL UNION TELEPHONE 
COMPANY AT INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


spent by the general public each year to 
maintain wasteful competition and useless 
duplication. The time has come when 
this unnecessary loss should cease. There 
are instances where obstinacy, bad man- 
agement and other causes require compet- 
ing plants, but no such an occasion exists 
in the territory covered by the Central 
Union. 

Few companies have a higher regard for 
the rights of the people than has the 
Central Union Telephone Company. 
While it does not pay dividends at} the 
present time, it possesses a remarkable 


keep up its reputation for giving good 
service. The people have a vastly greater 
interest in telephone service than they 
have in any theoretical discussion of 
trusts and monopolies and it matters 
little whether the company’s stock and 
bond holders live in New York or Japan. 
What the patrons want is good service, 
and they will not stop to inquire who owns 
the company. It is apparent that the 
people of Indianapolis are about_tired of 
the useless waste of time and, expense 
necessary to support two _ telephone 
systems. The demand of the people for 
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unified telephone service is becoming 
more and more persistent. 

The independent telephone company 
in Indianapolis presents a typical illustra- 
tion of the methods of telephone promoters. 
The men who launched the concern are 
not the present owners. Subsequent in- 
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Union management adopted a policy of 
co-operation with the independent com- 
panies which has been of great value to 
many thousands of people in that district. 
Whenever it was practicable to do so it 
made connecting agreements with these 
companies and on December 31, 1905, 
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vestors who made a poor bargain are now 
in control. 

There are few people nowadays who 
are affected by any apprehension of the 
evils of a telephone monopoly. The day 
‘is past when people view the subject 
from a sentimental standpoint; they prefer 
to give consideration to their own interests. 

Telephone duplication must go; if the 
companies cannot come together to relieve 
the people of the nuisance, the people 
themselves will evolve a plan which may 
not be considered to the interests of the 
men whose money is now in the business, 
and it is more than strange that they cannot 
foresee the impending storm. More than 
two hundred cities in Indiana, Ohio and 
Illinois have already thrown off the double 
telephone yoke, and no one would be less 
welcome in these cities today than a 
telephone company promoter. 

About seven years ago the Central 


the Central Union was working . under 
reciprocal arrangements with 525 inde- 
pendent exchanges having a total of 
94,634 subscribers. Today it connects 
with 1,776 exchanges, having more than 
476,000 subscribers. These subscribers 
are privileged to receive service through 
the territory and to all points reached by 
the long distance system of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
through the exchanges of all its associated 
companies. 

For seven years the Central Union has 
stood willing to connect its toll lines with 
the local exchanges of independent com- 
panies. The terms upon which it makes 
such connections are most reasonable and 
furnish a valuable opportunity for those 
companies to secure wide toll connections 
and at the same time enhance the value 
of their property by eliminating the possi- 
bility of. Bell competition. 
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The truth must be admitted with brutal 
frankness that we have had a wrong con- 
ception of the telephone business. We 
have thought that, like a central station 
supplying electricity with modern steam 
or hydraulic turbines as prime movers, 
the more patrons, the less the average 
cost. We have deluded ourselves by be- 
lieving that the larger the number of 
telephone users the less should be the 
expense to each. We were honest in this 
belief, and not knowing anything about 
the business and in the absence of any 
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a loss in the sale of each individual paper, 
the greater the sale the greater the loss. 
This must be overcome by the price charged 
for advertising and the rates must con- 
stantly increase with additional circulation 
in order to offset the constantly increasing 
loss on the sale of the papers: 

As a matter of fact but few realize the 
expensive character of the apparatus in- 
stalled in the central office. Knowing 
nothing of the details of the telephone 
business, the average citizen is wholly 
unaware of the expense involved in the 




















A SLEET STORM IN INDIANA 


evidence to the contrary, it is perhaps not 
strange that we should have followed the 
paths of error so long. Perhaps the Bell 
companies deserve criticism for their 
policy of silence ‘on the subject for so many 
years. Had they given out the true facts 
regarding the constantly increasing average 
cost as the number of subscribers increased, 
innocent investors in the independent tele- 
phone companies would have been spared 
the losses they have experienced. 

The telephone business is not unlike 
the publication of a daily newspaper in 
these days of penny papers. As there is 


employment of the army of operators, 
clerks and other employes. Every light- 
ning flash within the limits of a city in all 
probability means a destruction of cables 
or the knocking out of wires, central office 
apparatus and telephones. Every storm 
that rages and every high wind that blows 
means possible destruction to telephone 
plants. When all these facts are considered 
and especially when we realize how prone 
the people in many communities have 
been to encourage competition we cannot 
but admit that the business is of an ex- 
ceptionally hazardous character. It can 
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only be successfully conducted by men 
thoroughly trained in the work, who are 
backed by large capital and excellent 
financial credit, such as is the case with the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and its various subsidiaries. If it 
were possible to convey the true facts 
regarding the telephone business to every 
business man in the middle west there would 
immediately be a cessation of duplica- 
tion and competition, a slight increase in 
rates, and an assurance that the tele- 
phone company would contribute more 
than its share toward building up the 
district in which it operates. 

In the next twenty-five years Indian- 
apolis will in all probability be a city of 
half a million people. Telephone exten- 
sion will be a necessity and whatever 
system is in use will have to be constantly 
modernized. This can be done only by a 
company with ample funds and financial 
credit and such a company should be 
given a franchise which would protect 
it against raiders and at the same time be 
eminently fair to all the people. 

Depreciation is a factor that no tele- 
phone company can escape. It has been 
stated by an expert authority that the life 
of a plant is about nine years. If this be 
true then 


A plant costing Has a daily depreciation of 


$10,000 $3.00 
20,000 6.00 
30,000 9.00 
50,000 15.00 
100,000 30.00 
500,000 150.00 
1,000,000 300.00 


What a vast sum of money would’ have 
been saved to innocent investors in the 
stocks and bonds of independent com- 
panies had they known these facts! 

The independent telephone interests 
are stronger in the Middle West than in 
any part of the country, their highest 
development being in the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa. The inde- 
pendent movement started in these states 
about fifteen years ago and reached its 
climax about ten years later. Since this 
peak of development was reached the 
independents as a whole have been 
losing strength, owing to the failure of 
their predictions to the people and change 
in the popular feeling toward telephone 
competition. Five years ago the inde- 
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pendents outnumbered the Bell in almost 
every city in the Central Union territory 
in which two systems operated side by 
side. .Since that time the Bell has “re- 
claimed” Indianapolis, Columbus, Toledo, 
Terre Haute and all the larger cities in 
the three states with two or three excep- 
tions, and warm fights are in progress 
in the few remaining places where the 
independents are stronger. In South 
Bend, Indiana, the Central Union has 
just finished a complete new equipment, 
and a warm contest is on. The Bell is 
gathering subscribers at the rate of twenty 
per day. 

Perhaps an idea of the general unprofit- 
able character of the independent business 
may be gained from the experience of the 
Union Electric Telephone Company, of 
Rock Island, Illinois, which has been losing 
one thousand dollars a month, but it is 
tied up by a provision of its franchise that 
prohibits the sale of its properties and 
business. So it has been moved to go 
deeper into its stockholders’ pockets to 
pay for advertising its dilemma, one of 
which advertisements reads as follows: 

“If you were one of three men with 
six hundred thousand dollars invested in 
a business and were called upon to bear 
your proportionate share of a monthly 
loss of one thousand dollars—and there 
was no possible means of overcoming the 
deficit—what would be your action to 
relieve yourself of the burden? You would 
sell whatever of your tangible assets were 
marketable, shut up shop, quit and get 
your money into some investment that 
would return you a profit. Most naturally 
you would. Three men own the prop- 
erties of the Union Electric Telephone 
Company, have exactly six hundred thou- 
sand dollars tied up in the tri-cities and 
they are putting in one thousand dollars 
every month to keep the exchanges in 
operation until such time as they are 
permitted to sell their holdings.” 

The larger independent companies in 
Ohio and Indiana are now controlled by 
J. P. Morgan & Company of New York, 
who purchased the control from the so- 
called Brailey Syndicate a little less than 
two years ago. The Morgan properties 
include the New Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company of Indiana, the United 
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States Long Distance Telephone Company 
of Ohio, and the local independent ex- 
change at Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, 
Columbus and Mount Vernon, Ohio; 
and Indianapolis, Indiana. The Inter- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Company 
of Illinois, the strongest concern operating 
in that state in opposition to the Bell, 
has just gone into the hands of a receiver, 
with liabilities considerably in excess of 
assets. This concern operates exchanges 
in Aurora, Elgin, Joliet, Springfield, Peoria, 
Sterling and a number of smaller towns 
and had been operating at a loss in prac- 
tically all of the places named. 

The fight between the Bell and inde- 
pendents in this territory is now confined 
to a few points. In almost all places of 
consequence, mergers or connecting con- 
tracts have either been made or negotia- 


tions are in progress. The 1,776 inde-. 


pendent exchanges now connected with 
the Central Union include the important 
cities of Marion, Sidney, Bellfontaine, 
Piqua, Troy, Ashland, Middletown, New 
Lexington, Ottawa, Ravenna,’ Shelby 


and Tiffin, Ohio; Cambridge City, Ko- 
komo, Marion, Huntington, Hartford City, 
Bluffton, Frankfort, Richmond, Green- 
castle, Brazil, Linton, Columbia City, 
Garret, Goshen, Elkhart, Portland, La- 
porte, Madison, Monticello, Greenfield, 
Bloomfield, Seymour, Angola, Sullivan 
and Versailles, Indiana; Princeton, Carter- 
ville, Monmouth, Clinton, Rochelle, Car- 
bondale, Lincoln, Lawrenceville, Tuscola, 
Jerseyville, Pontiac, Carthage, Shelbyville 
and Danville, Illinois. 

The Central Union Telephone Company 
has an authorized capitalization of 
$10,000,000, of which $5,450,927 have 
been issued. Its bond issue amounts to 
$6,000,000 and it has a floating indebted- 
ness of approximately $19,000,000. Its 
total stations on December 31, 1907, were 
193,740, of which 12,800 were in the city 
of Indianapolis. On December 1, 1910, 
its total stations were 220,668, of which 
22,895 were in the city of Indianapolis, 
and this with 476,000 connections makes 
a total of 696,668 telephones in the Central 
Union System. 
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There has been no change in the manage- 
ment of the Central Union Telephone 
Company during the past three years. 
Mr. L. G. Richardson is president and 
Mr. H. F. Hill, vice-president and general 
manager. Mr. B. E. Sunny is chairman of 
the board of directors. 

Evidence of the permanency of the 
Central Union investment as well as the 
foresightedness of the company’s man- 
agement are found in most of the larger 
cities in which the company operates. 
The general headquarters are located in 
Indianapolis in a splendid fireproof build- 
ing of eight stories fronting the Federal 
Square. This building contains the offices 
of the president, vice-president and 
general manager, auditor, treasurer, 
traffic and plant engineers ‘and head- 
quarters for the state of Indiana. At- 
tached to the general headquartefs is a 
complete printing office, where almost 
three-quarters of a million telephone 
directories are printed annually, as well 
as all the other printed matter necessary 
to be used by a large corporation. The 
printing plant includes three large cylinder 
presses, complete bindery, linotype ma- 
chine and smaller presses. A force of 
about forty is kept constantly employed 
in this department. 

The upper floors of the building are 
occupied by the Indianapolis Main Ex- 
change, and a branch exchange, to be 
known as “Circle,” is being built along- 
side the present installation. 
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The company also occupies five other 
exchange buildings in Indianapolis, and 
a sixth will be built next year. 

Handsome fireproof buildings are also 
owned in the cities of Columbus, Dayton, 
Youngstown, Toledo, Canton, Akron and 
Springfield, Ohio; South Bend, Terre 
Haute, Frankfort, Marion and Vincennes, 
Indiana; Springfield, Peoria, Rock Island, 
Moline, Galesburg and Kankakee, Illinois. 

The Central Union Telephone Company 
was organized late in 1883. It was greeted 
at the outset by the most drastic and con- 
fiscatory rate-regulating law ever passed. 

The Indiana statutes of April 13, 1885, 
limited all telephone tolls throughout the 
state to a maximum charge of fifteen cents, 
and rentals to a maximum of three dollars 
per month. For four years thereafter, 
until the law was repealed, the Bell prop- 
erty in the state had to be practically 
abandoned. This law was_ probably 
fifteen years earlier than any other rate- 
regulating measure on any subject enacted 
in Central Union Territory and its blight- 
ing effect was wide spread, long continued 
and disastrous in the extreme. For a 
long time it was difficult to obtain capital 
for an investment so exposed to hostile 
and freak legislation. In Indianapolis, 
Indiana, the Central Union Company on 
April 16, 1886, was given fourteen days 
notice to remove its poles and wires from 
the streets, and it was ten years later 
before the company was able to obtain 
a valid franchise. 
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From tHE Book “HrEart THRosS” 


baw send my boy where your girl can’t go, 
And say, “‘There’s no danger for boys, you know, 
Because they all have their wild oats to sow”; 
There is no more excuse for my boy to be low 
Than your girl. Then please don’t tell him so. 


Don’t send my boy where your girl can’t go, 

For a boy or a girl’s sin is sin, you know, 

And my baby boy’s hands are as clean and white, 
And his heart as pure as your girl’s tonight. 
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And They Shall Bear Each Other's Burdens 


By JAMES BYRAM 


Cy: October 1 a leading insurance 
journal published the statement that 
the principal benefit societies of this 
country had together paid death benefits 
amounting to $1,299,699,705. There had 
also been paid sick benefits amounting 
to $408,519,023, making a grand total of 
$1,708,218,728. It is estimated that the 
average death benefit was $1,500, so that 
over 866,000 families have been direct 
beneficiaries of this system of insurance. 

A busy world gives little heed to these 
startling figures. In the whirlpool of 
strife and ambition, the great work which 
has been accomplished by American 
fraternal organizations attracts but little 
attention, and yet every great and noble 
action has fraternity for one of its surest 
and safest stays. Indeed, it is the very 
essence of our faith in American institu- 
tions. It has been one of the important 
wielding influences in war of every con- 
tending host. In every social reform and 
every march of industrial progress, class 
distinctions and arrogant assumption of 
authority melt beneath the power of 
fraternalism. In a word, it is the bulwark 
of American institutions. 

Fraternal organizations are not com- 
posed of the extremely rich, for they do 
not need this kind of insurance; neither 
do they include the poverty-stricken, 
for as a rule they are too improvident to 
provide for their families; but they enroll 
in their ranks the great. middle class of 
men who earn their living by their brain 
and muscle—men who love their families 
and whose homes are their castles—men 
who are the best type of American man- 
hood. 

The true fraternal beneficiary society 
is much like our representative form of 
government, and like the Constitution of 
the United States it has had its vilifiers. 
For years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution there was not a voice from across 
the ocean that did not dwell upon - its 
impracticability and predict its speedy 


downfall. Nor were these opinions en- 
tertained alone in the Old World, but 
leading Americans were loath to endorse 
this plan of government. The attacks 
upon fraternal associations have been 
long and bitter. True, the original plans 
were far from perfect, and as time went 
on various amendments and changes 
were found necessary. The Constitution 
of the United States was not perfect when 
first adopted. It has been subjected to 
various amendments, much as has the 
plan of fraternal insurance, but the under- 
lying principles of both propositions are 
unquestionably the product of the best 
brains which this country ever possessed. 

The fraternal organizations constitute 
great charitable societies that go by the 
most direct route to the right place. They 
follow death across the threshold into the 
home, and with willing hands perform the 
most noble services. In the ordinary 
sense of the word, the work is not charity— 
it is an exemplification of the scriptural 
injunction, “Bear ye one _ another’s 
burdens.” It is the main object of fraternal 
societies to provide pure protection for 
the family, to provide the means that will 
enable the widowed mother to keep around 
her the little ones, that she may mold their 
hearts and shape their minds for careers 
of useful occupation and good citizenship. 
What a story is told in the thousands of 
letters of gratitude which large fraternal 
organizations receive each year! What 
beautiful commentaries on that system of 
insurance, and what a strange contrast 
are these letters to the abuse. of these 
associations by prejudiced men! 

In the early societies men banded them- 
selves together for fraternal protection, 
each agreeing to pay an equal amount 
upon the death of a member, irrespective 
of age at date of admission. Under this 
plan the young man in his twenties paid 
equally with his brother in middle life, 
or the one who came into the society at 
the maximum age limit. It early became 
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apparent that this plan was not practicable. 
Another class of societies was organized 
with a graded table of assessments. Later 
these societies adopted the custom of 
keeping a sufficient amount in the mortuary 
fund to satisfy current losses. This fund 
was replenished from time to time as 
deaths occurred. With the young societies 
this plan seemed to be successful, but 
here, too, the young members contributed 
far in excess of their share of the money 
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needed for death benefits, while the 
members of fifty years of age and over 
paid measurably less than their equitable 
share of the losses. These and other 
defects brought disaster to some orders 
and imperiled the future of others. 
Profiting by the costly experience of 
many societies, there have been organized, 
during recent years, fraternal beneficiary 
societies on a reserve fund basis. Formerly 
fraternal societies made no attempt to 
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provide a reserve or emergency fund, but 
all were organized as assessment companies, 
collecting from month to month only what 
was necessary to pay the current mortuary 
cost. 

The latest and most approved plan 
establishes during the early years of the 
society a fund which will provide for the 
extra cost in later years. The method 
adopted by the Equitable Fraternal Union, 
of Neenah, Wisconsin, is a striking example 
of a departure from the old 
methods, as it embodies the 
strong features of low cost of 
management and promotion pe- 
culiar to the fraternal societies 
with the level rate reserve plan 
of old line insurance companies, 
but eliminates the idea of legal 
reserve wherein each policy had a 
credit. Instead, the Equitable 
Fraternal Union adopted the 
emergency plan, whereby each 
policy was interested in all the 
surplus. In this way the entire 
surplus accumulations could be 
available in any necessity, thus 
making it the balance wheel to 
carry the insurance machine over 
all peak loads, and equalizing the 
cost throughout the life of the 
members. Upon this theory the 
Equitable Fraternal Union began 
business, August 20, 1897. Now 
let us see how the plan has 
worked. 

The nicety with which this 
plan has operated during the 
past thirteen years has made it 
possible for the interest on the 
money accruing to the reserve 
fund, incident to the death of 
members, to amount to more 
in a year than would be paid in 
assessments by those deceased members 
were they all living and paying with 
regularity. 

Furthermore, members of the Equitable 
Fraternal Union assert with much pride 
that it is the only fraternal benefit order 
that has saved from its monthly payments 
more money than has been paid in death 
benefits during the entire existence of the 
society. During the life of the society 
743 death claims have been paid, amount- 
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ing to $857,592.26, and a reserve fund 
has been accumulated amounting to 
$1,108,908.31. 

Benefit contracts are issued by the 
Equitable Fraternal Union to its members 
in the sum of five hundred dollars and 
multiples thereof to and including three 
thousand dollars. Assessments are graded 
according to age at date of entry and 
remain the same during the entire member- 
ship. One assessment is due 
and payable each month. 

The organizers of this society 
discovered that it takes three 
hundred dollars to earn one 
thousand dollars in the period 
of the ordinary lifetime. So 
if every member could be 
made to contribute three 
hundred dollars whether he 
lives or dies, the average 
earnings would approximate 
one thousand dollars for every 
thousand dollars of insurance 
paid out by the society. 

This little discovery, mem- 
bers of the Equitable Fraternal 
Union assert, is the key to 
their success. 

At the death of a member, 
the full amount named in his 
benefit contract is drawn from 
the benefit fund of the order. 
The beneficiary will receive 
seven hundred dollars on each 
thousand dollars named in the 
contract, and, in addition 
thereto, the sum of all the 
assessments paid by the de- 
ceased member into the order, 
and the difference between 
this amount and the face of 
the contract is placed in 
the reserve fund. Thus each 
member pays three hundred 
dollars in assessments on each 
one thousand dollars of benefit carried. 
This is the only plan of life insurance 
that requires each member to pay the same 
price for an equal amount of benefit. 

The eleventh hour applicant for pro- 
tection will seek elsewhere for insurance 
because he knows that while the Equitable 
Fraternal Union will only guarantee 
seven hundred dollars plus his few assess- 
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ments on each one thousand dollar policy, 
the great majority of fraternal organiza- 
tions will pay his beneficiaries the full 
one thousand dollars—hence undesirable 
risks seldom creep into the Equitable 
Fraternal Union. How true this is may 
be shown by the fact that the death rate 
of the society has never exceeded 5.6 
per one thousand. Last year it was 4.6 
per one thousand. The average death rate 
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among the forty-three societies reporting 
for the year 1909 to the National Fraternal 
Congress was 9.81 per thousand, more 
than double that of the Equitable Fraternal 
Union. True, this low death rate of the 
Neenah society may be attributed also 
to a careful selection of risks and the 
honesty and integrity of deputies. The 
loyalty and interest of the members of 
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the local lodge are brought to bear be- 
cause every application must be read in 
full at a meeting of the lodge. A committee 
of investigation, composed of members, 
is appointed and the fact that the Union 
is not a refuge for defectives but a fortress 
for the protection of widows is constantly 
kept in mind. The examining physician 
must be a member of the local lodge and 
together with a most competent, thorough 
and honest supervision in the home office 
enables the Equitable Fraternal Union 
to approach the ideal in fraternal in- 
Surance as near as it has been found 
possible. When a member has attained 
his seventieth birthday, the amount due 
on his benefit contract is computed in the 
same manner as it would be in case of the 
death of the member of that age. 

The reserve fund is cared for by the 
Trustees of the Supreme Assembly, and 
is loaned on improved farm lands and in- 
vested in municipal bonds. As illustrative 
of the care with which these investments 
are made, it might be stated that no de- 
fault in interest or principal has ever 
occurred on the loans, and no mortgage 
has ever been foreclosed. The average 
rate of interest on all the invested funds 
of the society is 5.19 per cent. 

Judging by the rapid strides made by 
the society during the past four years, 
its plan and purpose are receiving hearty 
endorsement. On December 31, 1906, 
’ the total benefit membership was 17,906. 
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In three years a gain was made of 7,289, 
making a total of 25,195. On December 
31, 1906, the society had a balance to 
protect contracts of $493,520.30; on De- 
cember 31, 1909, it had on hand 
$1,055,411.25. The reserve fund on 
December 31, 1906, was $441,908.98; 
on December 31, 1909, it had grown to 
$959,442.78. This is equivalent to a 
gain during the three years period of 
114 per cent. 

In using the Equitable Fraternal Union 
of Neenah, Wisconsin, as an example of 
success in modern fraternal insurance, it 
is not my purpose to give the society any 
undeserved publicity, nor to place its 
officers upon a pedestal where they do not 
belong. Nevertheless, they are entitled 
to much credit for having evolved a plan 
which seems to be practicable and one 
that will stand the test of years. 

The names of the officers represent 
integrity and honor. These gentlemen 
are among Wisconsin’s leading citizens. 
They are:—E. A. Williams, supreme 
president; Judge J. C. Karel, supreme 
vice-president; Dr. W. G. Oliver, supreme 
past president; Merritt L. Campbell, 
supreme secretary; J. C. Hilton, supreme 
treasurer; C. F. Haight, supreme warden; 
Dr. J. R. Barnett, supreme medical 
examiner; J. P. Jasperson, Orrin Thomp- 
son, George A. Robbins and D. D. Devine, 
supreme trustees; W. G. Brown, supreme 
auditor. 





Home Office of the Equitable Fraternal Union 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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and selling at four dollars, seem 
to be immensely popular with 








gathered in by the 

different talking machine com- 
panies for their New Year’s offerings on 
the January lists, and there is an assembly 
of well-recorded selections to tempt the 
new owner who has been favored by a 
visit from Santa Claus. And here we 
might remark that the sale of talking 
machines for this year breaks -all records. 
Before reviewing the lists, the department 
stretches forth a welcome to those new 
folks who have come into the circle, and 
hopes that the reviews of the different 
lists may be of use to those Columbia, 
Edison or Victor owners who cannot 
conveniently visit one of the branch stores 
and hear the entire monthly catalog 
played in order to make selections. 

* * * 


If I were given one choice from the 
January Columbia list, I should im- 
mediately select double-disc record No. 
A933, “New Recitations by Edgar L. 
Davenport.” ‘Jim Bludsoe,’’ Hay’s ster- 
ling poem which some few years ago joined 
the rank and file of the immortals, and 
“In Bohemia” are recited and recorded 
admirably. This is the sort of thing the 
young folk ought to hear. 

The complete William Tell overture 
is divided upon two double disc records, 
A5236 and A5237, played by Prince’s 
Band. The work on this difficult four- 
part overture is a credit to the Band and 
to the Columbia company. The effects, 
with lightning changes from quiet to storm 
and martial trumpeting, make the result 
what the small boy would call a “thriller.” 

The .grand opera records, double-disc 


opera lovers. “Lakme,” De- 
libes’ duet, in French, by Eugenie Brons- 
kaja and Bettina Freeman, and the favorite 
“La Traviata,” soprano and baritone duet 
in Italian, by Mme. Bronskaja and Ramon 
Blanchart, are featured. 

As a concert tenor, Reed Miller has for 
several years been sought all over the 
country. He is excellent in “Beauty’s 
Eyes,” Tosti’s well-known love song, and 
in “Forgotten,” which Eugene Cowles 
wrote never to be forgotten. 

In fact, there is a real revival of old 
songs and selections—‘“‘old” being elastic 
enough to include Mrs. A. Stewart Holt 
in “I Cannot Sing the Old Songs” with 
“Forever and Forever” (double-disc 
A5234); and “Then You’ll Remember Me” 
on violin, flute and harp, with Paul Lincke’s 
“Wedding Dance”—brought out, if I 
remember aright, not so many years ago. 

Wm. H. Thompson -makes his initial 
bow to the Columbia circle with ‘Love 
Dreams” and “Sweet Thoughts of Home.” 
His voice is baritone, and peculiarly sym- 
pathetic. Gialdini’s whistling record is a 
novelty: “Senora” and ‘‘Song of the Wood- 
Bird” with all sorts of trills and embellish- 
ments. 

A good variety of vocal and instrumental 
selections, old and new, are found among 
the two and four minute indestructible 
records. 

* * * 


Selections from Hammerstein’s “Hans 
the Flute Player” are- delightful on the 
Victor list, rendered by the Victor Or- 
chestra. The production of “Hans” in 
New York, by the way, was greeted with 
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great success, and the talking-machine 
records embody the music that was best- 
liked. : 

“That Girl Quartet’? introduces a 
novelty—a woman’s quartet which does 
promising work on “Silver Bell,” record 
No. 16695, on whose opposite face Miss 
Lois Fox sings ‘““Honey, Love Me All The 
Time.” 

A concert tenor very well known about 
New York is John Young, who is singing 
Dana’s charming little ballad, ‘‘Two Little 
Brown Eyes,” this month. Billy Murray 
is irresistible in ‘“The Jingle of Jungle Joe,” 
one of those tropical ditties which have 
come into favor of late. 

If you haven’t already the selections 
from ‘“‘The Merry Widow,” by all means 
secure the “Gems” from the Victor Light 
Qpera Company. “Come Away,” “For 
I am a Dutiful Wife,” “Maxims,” “Vilia,” 
“Women” are included with the favorite 
“T Love You So.” The Light Opera Com- 
pany is also presenting “Gems from 

Maritana,” which has been popular 
' for over half a century. 

Reinald Werrenrath is new to me as a 
baritone of note. He cannot be an 
amateur, however—his work in ‘Dreams, 
Just Dreams” and “Asthore” has the 
indefinable touch of a finished artist. 
John Lemmone, the Australian flutist, 
who it will be remembered is with Mme. 
Melba on her American tour, has given 
two records—‘“‘Distant Voices” and ‘‘Wind 
Amongst the Trees.” 

As predicted, the “Little Orphant 
Annie” record for the young folks on the 
December Victor list was immensely 
popular. This month there is offered a 
ten-inch record with three selections which 
cannot but delight even the littlest tots. 
Listening to ““The Camel and the Butter- 
fly,” ‘The Elephant and the Portmanteau”’ 
and “The Tin Gee-Gee’”’ will furnish just 
the sort of amusement the children like. 

Mme. Gadski in the ‘‘Porgi Amor” from 
“Figaro,” two delightful Irish} ballads by 
McCormack, Hamlin in the old Scotch 
song, ““Turn Ye To Me,” Miss Ada Sassoli’s 
harp solo, and the new Kreisler violin solos, 
are included in the list. 

*” * * 

Bernhardt was never more divine than 

in “La Samaritaine recontre Jesus au puits 


FOR THE MONTH 


de Jacob” from the first act of Rostand’s 
“La Samaritaine.” It should be impressed 
upon new Edison owners that this great 
artist is under exclusive contract with the 
Edison company for the recording of her 
work, and that at least one of her selec- 
tions appears each month on the Edison 
list. Certainly the Grand Opera Amberol 
records for January show unusual care 
in selection: Bizet’s “‘Pescatori di Perle,” 
Verdi’s “Il Trovatore”’ and “Traviata,” 
Mozart’s “Il Flauto Magico” and Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” are operas to conjure 
with. Most impressive selections from 
them have been recorded and sung by 
such representative artists as Aristodemo 
Giorgini, Marie Rappold, Ernesto Caronna, 
Marie Galvany and Karl Jorn. 

On the Standard list the Farandole from 
“L’Artesienne” is rendered in excellent 
shape by Victor Herbert and his orchestra. 
An especially good instrumental rendition 
of “Home Sweet Home”’ is by the Knicker- 
bocker Quartet. 

In ballads of the semi-high class, ‘‘Love 
Dreams,” W. H. Thompson, “The Girl 
of My Dreams,” Harry Anthony and 
chorus, and “All That I Ask Of You Is 
Love,”’ Helen Clark, are sure to be well 
received. Two delightful bell solos are 
offered by Mr. Daab: ‘Sweet Dreams of 
Home’”’- on the Amberol list, ‘The Bell 
Gavotte” on the Standard. 

Those inimitable entertainers, Spencer 
and Campbell, could hold their own 
against all the depressed spirits of the 
world in “The Musical Wizard and the 
Bell Boy.” There is also a laugh in Steve 
Porter’s ‘‘Flanagan’s Courtship.” Then 
there are some “coon” songs—Ada Jones 
sings ‘“You’se Just A Little Nigger, Still 
You’se Mine, All Mine”; Maude Ray- 
mond, ‘Rag Baby’s Gwine To Be Mine.” 
‘Mother Machree,” a result of the joint 
efforts of Chauncey Olcott and Ernest 
Ball, is sung by Will Oakland; some Ger- 
man yodle songs are given by George 
P. Watson and ‘Bonnie Sweet Bessie” is 
delightfully sung by Miss Marie Narelle. 
A violin solo of exceptional note is the 
difficult “(Chanticleer Reel and Jig Med- 
ley,” played by Charles D’Almaine. 
Variety seems to have been the watch- 
word of the company in preparation of 
the list. - 








HAT makes them always choose 
New York?” demanded a very 
young lady who had just entered 


a school of journalism. ‘Why 
does a story never happen in Boston or 
San Francisco or Des Moines?” She had 
noticed that the great majority of Ameri- 
can novelists and short story writers laid 
their scenes in the great metropolis. 

The answer, of course, is that New York 
is our most cosmopolitan city; the greatest 
in population, it naturally represents life 
in all phases, of all classes. But somehow 
the average New York story seems to 













WILLIAM HODGE AND HIS PET BEAR 


cling, in the final analysis, to a few selected 
phases of life. When “A Story of New 
York Life” appears as a sub-title to some- 
thing new in fiction, we invariably expect 
either society, the slums, or one of the 
foreign quarters—with due respect in 
passing to the melodramatic possibilities 
of the department store. 
* * * 

There are other interesting modes of 
living in ‘New York, and Mr. Hodge, 
in his new serial, ‘“THE GuEsT oF HoNoR”’ 
—which we announced for February but 
were obliged to postpone until next month 
—has represented one of these without 
going out of his way. His characters, 
individually, might have lived anywhere. 
Weatherbee, the hero, is not a New Yorker. 
The heroine is. Wartle, the landlord, 
drops his H’s and might have owned a 
third-rate London inn. Mrs. Murray 
hails from the Emerald Isle, and doesn’t 
lack for Irish wit. Little Jack—but a 
youngster is much the same in New York 
as in Hongkong. A most cos- 
mopolitan group! 

But they are not of the 
regular “New York class.” 
Very human and natural folk 
in very human and natural 
walks of life, they do very hu- 
man and natural things. “A 
new phase of New York life,” 
we might say, although it’s a 
very ordinary phase. To usea 
trite expression, his characters 
are “true to life’’; all individual, 
but not overdrawn or unnatural, 
and quite human in New York. 
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| BETSRS of appreciation pour in upon 

the editor of the NATIONAL by the 
hundreds, and the publication of one or 
two of them may not be amiss. They 
refer to all departments. The following 
four are picked at random from the edi- 
tor’s drawer: 


Haitihen, October 20, 1910. 
Mr. Joz M. CHAPPLE, 
National Magazine. 

Dear old Joe:—A few days ago a boy came 
flying into town with his horse in a lather 
and stopped before my door to inform me 
that the French Gunboat ‘‘Zelee” was at 
anchor at Taivhae (the port of entry on the 
south side of the island) with the new Colonial 
Governor on board, that I had a tremendous 
lot of mail on board and that my presence 
was requested by the officials. 

I immediately whistled for my horse and 
he came galloping up, a little black stallion, 
whose equal does not exist in the island. 
I saddled him up and was off. In less than 
three hours I was in Taivhae, a distance of 
thirty-three kilometres, or almost twenty- 
two miles. The distance counts for nothing, 
but when you consider that the trail, a hair 
-raiser for a tenderfoot, leads over two ranges 
of mountains, the first twenty-two hundred 
feet, thence down to sea level and then over 
another twenty-five hundred feet, you will 
begin to understand what it means to make 
it in the above-mentioned time. 

When I arrived at Taivhae, there was 
nothing at anchor but a couple of lighters; 
but on inquiry from the natives I heard that 
the “‘Zelee’’ had left for a trip to Eiao, an 
uninhabited island sixty miles northwest of 
here, where the officers were to have a hunting 
trip but would be back the following day. 
I went up to the marshal’s where the mail 
is distributed and received your kind favor 
of June 24; the National for September; 
“Heart Throbs’” and ‘Heart Songs,” and 
when I tell you that I spent the evening and 
entire night reading them to a sick friend, 
who for several nights had not slept a wink, 
but when I stopped, thinking he had gone 
to sleep—he would suddenly open his eyes 
and say: ‘Well, Mac, is that the end.” 
I read him the entire ‘‘Heart Throbs,”’ and 
then taking down the guitar from the wall, 
sang him “Homeward Bound,” which I had 
to repeat three times. Then I turned to 
“Take Me Home,” and after singing it twice 
he had gone to sleep at 5:30 a. m., and slept 
till noon—when he awoke much better and 
said: ‘Well, Mac, when. you write to that 
friend of yours who sent you the books, tell 
him that although I am a poor, uneducated 
mariner I have a heart and he touched it 
all right. When you thought I was asleep 
I was only crying to myself,’’ and then when 
you read the enclosed ‘Heart Throbs’ of 
yours truly you will know how your efforts 
appeal to me. Of course I don’t suppose 


the few specimens which I send you would 
have obtained a prize or honorable mention, 
but they will show you that I am one who 
can appreciate your task and that at heart 
we are much of the same ilk. 
NUKUHIVA 
Isle of rugged, green-clad ranges 
Standing calm, impressive, lonely, 
Land of spring—where never change is— 
Save the rushing motion only, 
Where through valleys seared and deep 
Babbling brooklets seaward creep. 
Witt McGrata. 


To Joe Mitchell Chapple:—I have been a 
constant reader of the NaTIoNaL for seven 
years and I want to tell you that your “Merry 
Christmas” to us all-in this December 
Magazine is the best you have ever sent 
out—not just because it reaches the hearts 
of your readers, but for its real Christian 
spirit. 

It is simply grand! I read it to my family 
and we all agreed at once to have it on our 
program to be read at the Christmas gather- 
ing in our home on Christmas Day. 

I also send a ‘‘Merry Christmas,” and a 
whole Happy New Year to you and yours. 

Hoping for your continued prosperity, and 
for the success of the NATIONAL, etc. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Mary E. FIsHer. 


Mr. JoE MITCHELL CHAPPLE, 
Great Friend of Humanity. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to thank you for 
your most beautiful Christmas letter in 
your December number of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE, which a chance circumstance 
found in my hand, and a grateful feeling 
was left there. 

I truly hope thousands will read it, for 
it covers so much that in these days of hurry 
one is apt to overlook. But setting aside 
its literary merits, it cannot hide the heart 
and soul of the man who must ever be 
great and needful in the community where 
he makes his personality so keenly felt. 

Again I thank you, and while you sit by 


that cheerful hearthside, try to feel your. 


blessings in the many hearts all over this 
land for whom you have so _ beautifully 
portrayed the Christmas spirit. 

May you have many a Merry Christmas 
is the wish of. one who has no hearthside, 
but .whose mission is like others, to give 
cheer! I -have the honor of remaining, 

Respectfully, 
LILLIAN E. SALMON. 

Kansas City, December, 1910. 


Mr. Joe Chapple:—Husband and I have 
taken the NationaL for several years and 
like it very much. We have the ‘“Throbs”’ 
book and also the “Happy Habit.” They 
are both good, but I want to say to you that 
“Heart Songs’’ is best of all. 

It came to me like voices of friends from 
out the misty past and I sat for hours with 
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it and as I tried to sing over the dear old 
songs the tears would blind me so I could 
not read. I am near the threescore line 
and very many of these songs I learned in 
my childhood, and never saw the notes or 
words to them in printers’ ink until I saw 
them in “Heart Songs. 

In my childhood we learned the tunes or 
airs from hearing them sung, and the words 
from little printed song books, and it was a 
treat to me to meet both air and words in 
each other’s company. Most of the old war 
songs I learned when the singing of them 
would bring tears and heartaches to those 
who listened, and many of them I learned 
from boys who had been sent home on sick 
leave or were home on a furlough. 

When I look the book over the pages, 
crowded with associations, environments and 
emotions of years ago, make ‘‘Heart Songs” 
what no other book is, or can be to me. 

Mrs. NELLIE CHAPMAN. 


* * * 


N ominous shaking of worldly-wise 
heads about the publishing-house 
office usually means that a new book of 
poems is under consideration. If it be 
a new poet, and a young poet—the pre- 


_ponderance of warning nods and sayings 


is something awe-inspiring indeed. Then 
if the work has been accepted and pub- 
lished, there is always a long period of 
suspense before it can. be known how it 
has been received, for it seems as if re- 
viewers will put off until the last moment 
that book of verse, as they scan the title 
page and sigh, ‘Another bard!’ 

Some time ago the book “A Golden 
Fancy’”* by Henry Dumont, was pub- 
lished, and a brief biographical sketch of 
the author appeared in the NATIONAL. 
The different poems had been received so 
favorably in the NATIONAL’s pages that 
it was felt they should be gathered in 
book form. And the reception of Mr. 
Dumont’s little volume of verse has been 
one of the most flattering and encouraging 
extended to an American poet for some 
years. 

‘When there is a possible clue to a new 
poet, there is rejoicing in the literary 
camp,” states the Daily News of Chicago, 


adding in no uncertain words, ‘‘ ‘A Golden . 


Fancy’ is a clue. It is above the average 
in the usual line of poetical offerings and 
has the genuine flavor.” 

“The sonnets and lyrics give exquisite 


* A Golden Fancy and other Poems: By Hi 
Dumont. Boston: Chapple Publishing Company. $12 25. 


glimpses of emotion that are strong and 
original in expression, wholly lyric in their 
spontaneous rhythm, and finished in style,” 
says the Baltimore Sun, which further 
points out that “the quatrains are not 
unlike those of the late poet-priest, John B. 
Tabb, in their power to convey a complete 
mental picture and to crystallize, as in 
a gem, an inspiring thought.” Mr. 
Dumont may well consider this a high 
compliment. ‘Two Viewpoints” is an 
example of this feature of Mr. Dumont’s 
poetry: 

“A flower on a hillside bare 

Within a shadow—touch it not! 


To us it is a thing forgot; 
To God a creature in his care.” 


When we find such phrases as “thor- 
oughly poetic and full of melody” it must 
be admitted that the strings of the lyre 
vibrate, and as Roswell Field of the 
Chicago Examiner said, ‘One can find in 
this little volume almost a compendium 
of the qualities so appealing to the lover 
of verse.” Nearly all reviewers join in 
the chord so well struck by the Boston 
Herald in saying, that “not for many a 
day have we found a muse-tethered singer 
who makes a stronger bid for recognition.” 
The San Francisco Call appropriately 
says, “There is real gold in the book.” 

Another point has been agreed upon 
by all reviewers—that Dumont’s poems 
are all musical, and all a tribute to beauty 
in some form or other. These forms are 
reflected in his ideal of Keats, and anyone 
familiar with Keats cannot but discover 
that Mr. Dumont is his ardent disciple. 
Any follower of Keats must be a lover of 
beauty as expressed in musical words, 
and the lines to ‘‘Keats,” written in blank 
verse (one of the most difficult forms for 
the writer to master) are an exquisite 
tribute to the “poet’s poet.” 

“He lived in dreams, and dreaming sang; 
And from man’s lips such music never fell, 
For to him Beauty lifted up the veil 


In mercy hung to those of duller eyes 
And colder hearts.” 


To quote the author himself, “the Muse 
is a chary Goddess at best”—but Mr. 
Dumont’s work bears out the truth of 
the trite adage that “‘poets were born, not 
made.” He believes, however, that poetry 
can be developed and encouraged. It 
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sometimes happens that a sudden accident 
arouses the faculty. Mr. Dumont’s own 


biography proves this, for although an: 


omnivorous reader in early youth, he 
never seemed to desire to write poetry, 
but rather prose. Thomas Carlyle was 
his favorite author, and “Sartor Resartus’’ 
his favorite book. But when his friend, 
George Sterling, brought out his ‘Testi- 
mony of the Suns,” Mr. Dumont became 
strongly interested in poetry and he began 


doing a bit of work now and then, always - 


carefully submitting it to Mr. Sterling. 
No better friend could have been selected— 
every line was given kind consideration. 
A touch of criticism was administered 
where needed, and aclosing word of en- 
couragement added. Dumont’s stanzas 
“To George Sterling” echo his admiration 
for his friend: 
“Song’s ocean sands thy passing keels have 
strewn 
With lustrous gems, from islands far away, 
Which shake their splendid hues on wave 


and dune, 

And set a jewelled pathway through the 
spray. 

And we, who love to wander on the shore 

Of Song’s great sea, shall treasure every 
stone 

Upon the strand as precious, priceless ore 

Washed from some barque of dreams to 
seaward blown.” 


Mr. Dumont’s verse is classical, his ear 
musical, but every line is written with 
feeling—he has always awaited the 
“mood.”” For one cannot sit down and 
write a poem at will; the true poet, unlike 
the mere versifier, must be possessed of 
the subtle inspiration which constitutes 
the charm of genuine poesy. Of course, 
the arduous work of eliminating minor 
imperfections must follow in due course, 
but the fire and spirit and glow of the idea 
are of far more importance than the mere 
“whipping it into shape.” 

The one thing that appeals to everyone 
in Mr. Dumont’s work is its lofty quality. 
There is something beautiful in the grati- 
fication which poets seem to find in the 
appreciation of even a few choice spirits, 


- and a poet cannot be complimented more 


highly than by this hearty commenda- 
tion. Sometimes it is difficult to reconcile 
the bearing and speech of the literati we 
meet from day to day with the burning 


and finished thoughts and stanzas written 
in the wee hours in the sequestered library 
or den while the world sleeps. Out of the 
dreams of the poet we receive, in enduring 
crystalized beauty and force, those charm- 
ing thoughts that sometimes inspire our 
own hearts, though they can rarely be 
expressed. As Mr. Dumont puts it: 
“‘The poet’s lips have ever stirred, 
Shall stir forevermore, 


Hoping to frame the lovely word, 
The World has hungered for.”’ 


* * * 


HERE are few of us who do not feel 

the fascination of rapid motion, of 
the ‘‘conquest of space.” To ride a thou- 
sand miles on a limited train in eighteen 
hours certainly gives a thrill to the most 
stolid temperament. 

It was on the Limited, and the great 
steel train made you feel as if you were in 
a battleship studded with rivets. Instead 
of mahogany trimmings and _ stuccoed 
ceilings the decorations were severe in 
their simplicity—but the new steel car 
is a modern achievement in car-making. 
You note that simplicity reigns even in the 
car nomenclature—the classic “‘Boccacio” 
of yesterday is the prosaic “Hemlock” 
or “Jonesville” of today. The aisles are 
wider, perhaps in deference to the stout 
men who could never “get by” each other 
without a struggle, and cursory remarks 
on the exiguity of the passage. 

After dinner was over—when one is 
naturally given to a kind of perfunctory 
study of the fellow-passengers—you re- 
discovered the smart small boy with his 
nervous mother, the fussy old lady, the 
omnipresent travelling man and the bald- 
headed old gentleman who have long 
since been written about, and many other 
worthies beside. There were the silent 
smokers in the buffet car, and the obse- 
quious porter, of course. 

Your neighbor, finding you also dream- 
ing, mentioned casually that the weather 
was good, and as you assented he 
wondered if she’d “pull in on time.” 
Soon after the paper was cast aside and 
the conversation began, and you learned 
that the Joneses he knew were the sixth 
cousins of the Brown you roomed with at 
college. 

The traveling man was making up his 
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expense account; the old couple a few 
seats ahead were like Darby and Joan— 
she, timid as a bride of old; he, gallant, 
never leaving her side. There was a 
group of schoolgirls with their giggles 
and bonbons having all sorts of good times 
as they sped homeward. The fussy lady— 
decorated with an enormous rat, and 
gorgeous in size—kept the porter busy 
shutting and opening the ventilators. 

When conversation languished and you 
decided to go to bed early, the little elec- 
tric lights in the berths were turned on 
and a chapter of Emerson followed by 
an absorbing novel of the kind you read 
today and forget tomorrow—were enjoyed 
to the drowsy rattling of the train and the 
clank over the switches. 

Strange to say, if I want really to read, 
I take it up while riding. When traveling, 
the distractions of business cannot inter- 
rupt, and one can read and digest without 
feeling that there are other and more 
important things to be done. Oh, those 
stray moments of time! I made an ex- 
periment the other day during a street-car 
ride, and found time to read some accumu- 
lated material that had been waiting on 
my desk for six months. Instead of 
staring aimlessly at car advertisements 
that you’ve seen thousands of times al- 
ready, or the people who sit and “‘gawk”’ 
about, why not utilize these stray little 
moments in reading and communing? 
Just sit down and have a good time with 
yourself, if there is no one companionable 
nearby, and you will be surprised to find 
what good company you are to yourself, 
and how you can make the leaden moments 
on the Limited a “rainy day” in which 
to do things you’ve been putting off at 
home. 

* * * 


HILE war scares were flooding the 

headlines of newspapers, in the 
quiet of the library I picked up a copy of 
the leading Japanese magazine, modeled 
on the American plan. The advertising 
pages of the Tokio magazine, besides a 
liberal amount of railway advertising, 
contained several advertisements of the 
great Japanese steamship companies, whose 
business announcements should make 
Americans blush to seriously discuss any 


possibility of a ‘‘contest for the commercial 
control of the Pacific’ within the next 
half century. 

The Japan Mail Steamship Company 
advertises a fleet of ninety vessels, ag- 
gregating 350,000 tons, sailing to Europe, 
America, Australia, India, The Straits, 
Philippines, China, Korea, etc. The 
Imperial Japanese Mail Service has on 
its San Francisco-Hongkong Line the 
“Tenyo Maru” and “Chiyo Maru,” triple 
screw steamships of 21,650 tons each, and 
the “Nippon Maru,” twin-screw boat of 
11,000 tons; the two first twenty-one 
knot boats and the third an eighteen- 
knot clipper. Their South American Line 
includes the ‘Kiyo Maru,” fourteen 
knots; the “Buyo Maru,” thirteen knots, 
and the ‘Hongkong Maru,” eighteen 
knots. 

The Osaka Mercantile Steamship Com- 
pany, Limited, advertises its American 
service of “six newly built, twin-screw 
steamers; its foreign service,” including 
six different lines connecting with Vladi- 
vostock, Darien, Tientsin, Shanghai, Tam- 
sui and Ampingand, a home service of ten 
lines, besides which the company announces 
that it “maintains over twenty-four 
home and foreign services regularly and 
irregularly.” 

It will occur to almost anyone that 
Japan does not need any war ships to 
build up a merchant marine, and need 
have little fear of any considerable loss of 
commerce and trade through our rivalry 
on the high seas. 


* * * 


R. ANSON A. GARD, author and 

traveler, finds the NATIONAL of more 
than passing interest. The following is 
an extract from a recent letter:— 


“It is surprising the difference I find in 
the magazines which I buy from month to 
month. Some of them are of interest only 
for one reading, while others have many 
pages full worthy of retaining for future 
reference. Now I take out just such articles 
as are of more than passing value and sew 
them together, the rest I throw away. 

“If you promise not to be too much puffed 
up—you NATIONAL people—I’ll tell you that 
I haven’t yet received a number that I felt 
I could throw away any part of, and so am 
keeping the_numbers intact. - So there’s to 
you! ~~ 
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The AMERICAN BANKERS 
-|- || Book News Monthly || i e\7aWa:%y CHEQUES 


The Baedeker of Bookdom 


URING the last year THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY printed more than seventeen 
hundred reviews and notices of new books. 
These reviews were prepared by writers of 
standing, and were up-to-the-minute in 
timeliness. This kind of review service is 

worth getting—it keeps you in close touch with all 
that is going on in the book world, and it gives a great 
i lot of useful information in a form that is mastered 
} without more than a minimum expenditure of time 
or energy. More than this, THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY appeals to all who love literature, to all 
who are interested in the makers of literature—past 
or present. If you are a reader of books, this is the 
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Pay All Bills 


magazine for you, and you will never Tegret having pa.” with “A. B. A.” Cheques, 
1 it near you. Itis the one literary magazine in America when you travel in America, 
that can afford to be beautiful as well as useful. Europe or any other part of the ¢ 
New Series of Colored Inserts for 1911 World. They are the safest, . 
Beginning with January, and extending through 4 tis. F ° 
the year, THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY will con- x —s poe’ — spans 4 aE 
tain each month one four-color reproduction, selected or trave nds—“the periect in- 
from a collection of paintings recently made to illus- ternational exchange.” 
trate a certain elaborate and expensive edition of the Write to Bankers Trust Company 
i Shakesperean plays. These paintings are remarkable, 7 Wall Street, New York, for etd 


both as works of art and as studies in interpretation. ‘ e 
There will be two from The Tempest, two from Twelfth ; ; teresting booklet,, aa a kame : 
Night, two from As You Like It, two from The Merchant ation as to where you can ; 
of Venice, and others from Hamlet. There will be no obtain the cheques in é 
duplication of this set anywhere; the color printing will j 
| be of the best, and the prints will be of a size and 
i quality for framing. 


10 Cents a Copy $1.00 a Year = 
The Book News Monthly BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 
Philadelphia and New York OR IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY THEM APPLY TO 
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| a The Scientific Construction of 

| s| oS Bailey’s 

| Hise) “Won't Slip” —F 
‘use KUbber Heels ™........ 


has proved far superior to a solid piece of rubber nailed to the heel 
of the boot. The tread surface is positively non-slipping and more 
durable than if solid. The studs next to the heel of the boot give a 
permanent double cushion which makes them the most resilient, 
lightest and longest wearing rubber heel made. Brains were used in 
m making them. They will save yours by wearing them. 


) Mailed 35c, Applied 50c per Pair 


When ordering by mail give a correct outline drawing of the bottom of the heel of your boot, or 
your Shoe Dealer will obtain them for you. Do not accept any other kind. 





100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free for your Shoe Dealer's Name 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ist Month 





2d Month 


3d Month 


5,400,000 Pairs 
Outlasted the Guarantee 


Holeproof Hose were so good last 
year that five million four hundred 
thousand pairs wore longer than 
the guaranteed six months! 

No other hosiery in the world 
ever made such a record as that. 
But “Holeproof,”’ this year, is better 
than ever. We have added new 
colors, new weights and new grades. 

There are no other hose that we 
know that offer an equally , wide 
selection. 

Hose can’t be made any better 
today—-softer, lighter, more stylish 
or neater. 

“Holeproof” are the very 
utmost to be had. 


Don’t Judge Them by 


Imitations 


“Holeproof” are the original guaranteed 
They’ve been sold, guaranteed, for 


hose. 





the past thirteen years. 39 years of hose- 
making experience goes intoe very pair 
produced. No “inexperienced brand” of 
hose can be made as attractive and be 
guaranteed. 


Our 3-Ply Yarn. 


We pay an average of 70c a pound for 
Egyptian and Sea Island Yarn. It is 3-ply, 
soft and fine. We could buy 2-ply common 
yarn for as low as 40c a pound. 

But 3-ply is stronger. The hose, there- 
fore, can be made thinner and lighter. 

There is no need to make hose that are 
heavy and coarse in order to make them 
wear six months. 

But one must know how—and have the 
machinery—in order to turn out the other 
kind. 

Our factory is a marvel of modern day 
enterprise. Our machines are the latest 
and best produced. 


ot faa 
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4th Month 


We spend $55,000 a year for inspection, 
to see that each pair is perfection. 

It is worth while, when buying guaranteed 
hose, to see that you get the genuine “‘Hole- 
proof.” 


**Holeproof” Doesn’t Mean 
Ainy Guaranteed Hose 


If you want the hose we are advertising, 


Hloleproo 


FOR MEN proo 


| you want hose with “Holeproof” on the 
j toe and the signature of Mr. Carl Freschl. 
You don’t want just “guaranteed hose”— 
you want the original guaranteed hose— 
the genuine ‘‘Holeproof’—not merely hose 

with names that sound like it. 
Get the right guaranteed hose and you'll 

wear them always thereafter. 


Our Wide Assortment 


Ask a “Holeproof” dealer to show you 


| Hote Insured? 


5th Month 








6th Month 





this vastly superior hosiery. There 
are eleven colors, four weights and four 
grades to choose from. 

Six pairs sell for $1.50 up to $3.00 accord- 
ing to finish and weight. 

The genuine “Holeproof” are sold in 
your town. We'll tell you the dealers’ 
names on request or we'll ship direct where 
we have no dealer, charges prepaid on re- 
ceipt of remittance. 


OSI 


AND psier'y 


Write for free book, “How to Make Your 
Feet Happy.” 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
828 Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Tampico News Co., S. A. 
City of Mexico 
Agents for Mexican Republic 


TRY A PAIR 
TODAY 
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Hosiery, 





Reg. U. 8. 
Pat. Office, 1906 
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VERY woman of us was called 


upon to assert herself last month 

in self-defense against the charge 

that we have no interest in lit- 
erature that does not pertain to Paris hats, 
perhaps, and pie-making. 

It was rather a shock to some of us that 
our men should hold such an opinion; 
wherever did they get it? Of course, we 
are concerned most of all with the affairs 
of the home, but we have some room left 
to read and reflect on the big things of 
the country—what’s going on in Wash- 
ington, in the different states, and in com- 
mercial lines. We are really obliged to be 
familiar with conditions about us if our 
brains are not to become atrophied, and 
our children brought up in ignorance. 

But that’s not what I started to say. 
The Editor has suggested that we women of 
the NATIONAL gather together for a chat 
just among ourselves each month—a 
regular cosy corner talk about little things 
that interest us, and are only just for us. 
He thinks that we can be of help to each 
other in different little ways, and I am 
sure of it. 

Now what shall we talk about? We 
might express our opinions of the problems 
of the day, I suppose; we might talk about 
our favorite author, or the late books. 
Or music, or some of the good plays in 
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the city theaters which really carry morals 
with them. Or cake-baking, or hats, 
or etiquette, or hygiene. There are so 
many things! But our out-of-town women 
might not be interested in what our city 
women would like. Nor would the business 
girl enjoy reading hints for the housewife. 
It seems a bit difficult to decide on any 
special course to pursue. 

So let’s talk about ourselves. Though 
scattered all over the country, we are all 
American women, living with a common 
aim which I will not mention, because 
you would call me ‘‘preachy and teachy”’ 
and say you had enough to do to keep 
things running smoothly in your own home 
without trying to uplift the world. But 
isn’t an elevating influence in one’s home, 
after all, bettering the whole world? 
There, I don’t mean to moralize, but some 
women wil] mourn that they are of no 
use in the world because they cannot 
“stump” on political platforms and sit 
in the Supreme Court! 

Since there are so many of us and we 
are engaged in so great a variety of pur- 
suits, we shall have to take care that we 
talk on general subjects that appeal to 
us all. We can discuss little helps which 
make happier homes and brighter cheer 
about the hearthside; all sorts of things 
that might be useful in daily life! 
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THE HOME 


Then if there should be any special 
subjects that you want to know about, 
I shall be entirely at your service. I'll 
give you an opinion or information or a 
suggestion. You may feel perfectly free 
to ask anything from the date of the 
Battle of Marathon (I have a very ex- 
cellent encyclopedia with dates) to the 
scientific way of mending socks. Perhaps 
you may want a simple compound for 
the “chaps” which are prevalent these 
blustery months, or to have an opinion 
on a gown you are re-making. I shall 
always be glad to give you my ideas. 


You need only send me a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope with your request, and 
ask for a personal reply. I want very much 
to be of use to you in every possible way. 











LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. You can then 
either extend your own term or send the National to a friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or umcommon dish. Enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 








HOME-MADE FOOTSTOOL 
By Mrs. W. D. Chalfant 

Take seven tomato cans and cover each 
can with any kind of cloth, stitching it 
tightly; stand the cans together on the 
opened ends to form a round stool, by placing 
the six around the one; now stitch them all 
together in this shape, at top and bottom, 
to make them firm; pad the top with a little 
cotton and cover with any heavy material, 
letting it come over the edge about a half 
inch; now cut a strip of same material long 
and wide enough to turn in the edges and 
cover the cans. Start this where two cans 
join, bring it around to fit snugly and stitch 
at top and bottom, where each can joins the 
next and you have a nice, inexpensive foot- 
stool; if you wish, the top may be finished off 
with a fancy cord and a tab for a lifter. 


TO KEEP LAMPS IN ORDER 
By Jennie McWhinney 

Take the wicks out of the burners and put 
them (the burners) in a basin of buttermilk 
and let stand for a half hour; then take a 
discarded toothbrush and brush them well; 
after this treatment, your burners will be 
as good as new. 





TO MAKE MILK PALATABLE 
By Lucy A. Reeder 
Those*who need milk and do not like the 
taste of it can make it palatable by heating 
it and adding a small amount of coffee or 
tea, justfenough to flavor it. 


TO SAVE FUEL 
By Jennie M. Buckley 

A friend of mine, who rents a part of her 
house, does the most of her cooking with 
her heating stove which is a coal base burner. 
She removes the ash-pan, and in its place 
she roasts meats, and even bakes pudding, 
potatoes, bread and pies. 

A Good Dish 

Take left-over beans, to which add finely 
chopped bits of meat and onions, then 
tomatoes that have been heated and run 
through a colander to remove the seeds, a 
little sugar, salt and chili powder, and you 
have something excellent. 


To Keep Flannels Soft 


Add a little borax to rinse water which 
should always be warm, then dry out of 
doors. Freezing is much better for wools 
than drying near the fire; if wind is blowing 
that is much better. 


TO PURIFY WATER 
By M. A. P. 


To purify water sprinkle a tablespoonful 
of pulverized alum into a hogshead of water 
(the water to be stirred at the same time) 
It will after a few hours, by precipitating 
to the bottom the impure particles, so purify 
the water that it will be found to possess 
nearly all the freshness and clearness of 
spring water. A pailful containing four 
gallons may be purified by a teaspoonful of 
alum. 








MEAT LOAF 
By Nettie Rand Miller 


Boil together five pounds lean beef and 
one pound pickled pork until tender; chop 
fine; add two tablespoonfuls of salt, one 
teaspoonful of pepper, one tablespoonful 
of sage; mix well with the meat liquor; boil 
four or five eggs hard, then shell; place 
layer of meat in bottom of long bread-pan, 
lay eggs through the center, lengthwise; add 
meat till the pan is full; put cracker crumbs 
on top and moisten with the meat liquor; 
bake one hour. When cold, slice and egg 
will be in center of each piece. 


Egg Gems 


Mix together one pint finely chopped - 


meat and one pint bread crumbs; season 
with salt, pepper and a little butter; moisten 
with milk; heat this thoroughly, then fill 
your pans with the mixture; break an egg 
on each and put in oven until the eggs are 
cooked. 

Potato Puffs 


One cup of cold mashed potato, one egg, 
one cupful sweet milk, one teaspoonful 
baking powder; mix the egg and milk with 
the potato and add enough flour to make a 
dough; roll and cut into cakes and fry like 


doughnuts. ; 
Escalloped Apples 


Roll and sift dry bread crumbs; stir in 
one cupful of bread crumbs, one table- 
spoonful of butter; fry until brown; peel 
and slice the apples; butter a pudding dish, 
and put in a layer of apples with sugar and 
a very little water; then a layer of crumbs 
and so on until the dish is full, having a thick 
layer of crumbs on top, season with lemon 


or cinnamon; bake from one-half an hour - 


to an hour, as needed. 
An Easter Salad 


Cut or shred lettuce on plates ready to 
serve, in form of a nest; boil one egg for each 
person; remove the yolk; chop whites of 
eggs fine and put a tablespoonful on shredded 
lettuce; run yolks through colander or sieve: 
add a little grated cheese, salad dressing 
and a pinch of red pepper; mix well, then 
mold in form of little bird’s eggs; in each 
nest put a spoonful of salad dressing, one 
tablespoonful of the chopped whites, then 
three or four little yellow eggs. 

Nice Breakfast Dish 

Toast slices of bread, put in pan just large 
enough, pour over milk to cover; drop an 
egg on each slice; season with salt, pepper and 
butter; bake in a hot oven two or three 
_ minutes. 


FOR THE GENTLEMEN 
By J. R. Winchester 
Gentlemen with stiff beards will find 
shaving made easy by dipping their razor 
in warm water; this tends to soften the beard 
and prevents the razor from pulling. 
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FOR BREAKABLE WARE 
By Mrs. C. F. Streeter 


Granite and enameled ware should be 
put into cold water and brought to a boil, 
then used for baking purposes a. few times 
before being put PP a y upon a blaze. The 
iron lining expands more quickly than the 
enamel, hence the probability of cracking 
such utensils. The gradual heating the 
first few times they are used helps to add to 
their serviceability. All china and crockery 
should be put into cold water and brought 
to a boil, too. If this is done at first, there 
will be little danger of cracking them the 
first time hot water in any form touches 


them. 
Cold, Not Hot, Water 


Washing hair brushes and combs is really 
a very simple matter when it is done often 
enough and in the right way. Pour cold 
water into a bowl until you have enough to 
cover the articles. Then add about a tea- 
spoonful of ammonia and swish the combs 
and brushes back and forth a few times 
until they are free from dust and lint. Do 
not make the mistake of using hot water, 
for this purpose as some do. That takes 
all the life out of the bristles and makes 
them so soft that brushes become worthless. 





FOR THE BABY 
By Mrs. Don H. Hunt 


Try putting rubber cord in the little 
shoes, bootees, or moccasins, instead of 
strings or ribbons, and see how much easier 
they are to put on and keep on. Use Naphtha 
soap occasionally, to wash the baby’s 
flannels, as it removes the dirt the wool 
soap does not seem to reach, and, at the 
same time, does not injure the wool. 

A neat diaper or towel rack can be made 
of ordinary white curtain rods, by using 
two pieces of a large portiere rod, each about 
one foot long, for a base; to the center of 
each of these, and standing upright, screw 
a smaller lace curtain rod, about three feet 
long; then two rods of the same size and 
length as secured horizontally, one about mid- 
way and the other near the top; then, when 
two ornamental balls, such as come on the 
smaller rods, are screwed into the upright 
rods, the rack is complete. 

Very serviceable tights for the wee one 
to wear when going out are made from 
stockings, by splitting them down part way 
and inserting a diamond-shaped piece, then 
sewing them up as you would drawers and 
putting them into a band. 


TO REMOVE ODORS 
By Mrs. J. Morehead 
To remove the odors from the hands 
after cleaning fish, rub them in damp salt. 
To take the smell of kerosene from a dish, 
wash thoroughly, then rinse out with vinegar. 
This is the best thing I ever tried for that. 
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The Man Who Made Florida 


A \TRUE STORY OF THE FIRST MAN OF THIS DECADE TO DEMONSTRATE 
THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF FLORIDA AS THE HOME 
OF ‘“‘TEN ACRES AND LIBERTY” 


By E. C. Roy 


HIS reads like fiction, but it is nothing 
but fact. I have traced the influences 
which have created the tremendous land rush 
to Florida, and though my opinion may be 
an humble one I give it to 
you for what it is worth. 
I say without fear that 
the very first man to prove 
to the world that Florida 
was a spot where the man 
of ordinary means could 
be forever secure from loss 
of livelihood was and is 
Charles H. Sieg. 

This man had made a 
minute and a careful. 
study of the trend of the 
public mind. Three years 
ago he saw the “back-to- 
the land” idea coming. 

He was a man who has 
devoted much of his life 
to the manufacturing of 
mechanical things. He 
was successful and more 
than all else he was care- 
fully practical. 

He learned that the most essential thing 
in all agricultural topics was climate. He 
made a thorough study of crop failures, and 
the figures he can give to you on this subject 
would alarm you. He traveled much and 
read more. He conversed with many of the 
best-informed'men in this country on land. 

Out of his own deductions there arose the 





CHARLES H. SIEG 
The man who made Florida famous as the 
Poor Man's Paradise 


determination to give Florida the test of 
fire. He wanted’ proof and proof only after 
a complete test. 

All over this state he went. Into the 
swamps of theSouth, down 
upon the wet prairies 
bordering the Caloosa- 
hatchie he went, along the 
west coast and into the 
great districts of the 
middle ridge of Florida. 
He learned the state. He 
slept with the timber buy- 
ers, the land cruisers, the 
hunters, the cane and corn 
planters, he learned of 
riches by nights spent with 
the growers of grapefruit 
and oranges. He fished 
the streams and his gun 
brought down the feath- 
ered treasures of the pines 
and palmettoes. He 
bathed in crystal waters 
during the winter months. 
He learned what “the out 
of doors” means in Flori- 
da and mentally he made a note of all these 
things. When these places were as familiar 
to him as our own scenes are to us he began 
the idea that I claim has made Florida the 
most talked-of and read about spot in the 
entire world. . 

He purchased thirty-six thousand acres 
bordering beautiful Crescent Lake in St. 
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John’s County. He told of the tests he had 
made. He offered this land to the public 
at the rate of less than two good cigars a 
day. Financiers said: “Mr. Sieg, you can- 
not make a success when you sell land at 
such small terms.” The announcements 
appeared in the public press and every acre 
of this thirty-six thousand acre tract was 
sold out in less than thirty days. He had 
more than fifteen hundred applications 
which could not be filled. Again he bought 
land. This time he had the prestige of the 
St. John’s Park Colony behind him, and 
when he offered the second colony for sale, 
the name of which he called it was Jackson- 
ville Heights Colony, he sold this project 
out in the same time that he consumed to 
dispose of St. John’s Park. Then he began 
to see to the detail of the actual settlement, 
for Mr. Sieg is practical in everything he 
does. He is not a 


The Man Who Made Florida (Continued) 


enrich the lands of other farming sections, 
who had made millions in her fisheries, 
these men now saw that Sieg had struck the 
real riches of this great state and that their 
efforts were as nothing compared to the 
wealth that lay upon her fertile plains for 
the farmer and fruit-grower. 

These men came to Florida. Not in 
pairs but in droves. They scurried all over 
the state. They bought land and they 
copied Sieg’s ideas and his arguments. 
They had learned that land could be sold 
on the easy-payment plan, so they began 
to advertise. In just a few brief months 
there was a tremendous land rush toward 
Florida. Almost every train headed to- 
ward the South bore some man or woman 
to Florida. 

All this was a little over two years ago. 
Last fall Charles H. Sieg started his third 

great colony. He 





land man. The 
company he is 
president of is not 
- aland company. It 
does not abandon 
its settlers to their 
own resources. It 
builds roads, helps 
teach the essential 
lessons, operates 
experimental farms 
and sticks close to 
the new colonist 
until, like the young 
bird, he is ready to fly and can take care of 
himself. Now comes the point that I say 
proves this man Sieg to be the father of the 
Great Florida land rush. The success of 
these two colonies*spread over this country 
like wild fire. The newspapers began to 
quote Florida topics. The doctrine of Sieg 
had sunk deep into the innermost recesses 
of the minds of the men who had influence 
and brains. 

They knew that a land where there was 
the climate which could produce three crops 
every year, where the gentle breezes from 
the sea swept first in one direction and then 
in another over this land, was a spot where 
man could do three times as much with 
land than he could do in the great West or 
upon the sterile farms of the East. These 
financial giants who had robbed Florida 
of her trees and her turpentine, who had 
sought after the phosphate in her mines to 
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Depot Interlachen. A small city’on the Florida-Palatka Colony 
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had by this time 
solved many per- 
plexing questions 
and knew better 
what to do and how 
to do those things 
which meant more 
for the comfort of 
his colonists. This 
colony he called 
Burbank Ocala and 
he located it down 
in that portion of 
Florida where the 
ancient Seminole Indians had lived and 
chose tofcallgit “The Land of Plenty.” 
You cannot imagine this spot unless you 
have been to Florida and. know the charm 
and beauty of its pregnant interior. 

This colony was located 101 miles south 
of Jacksonville on two railroads. In a short 
time, ninety days in fact, this entire tract of 
sixty-five thousand acres was sold out. A 
railroad company, realizing the prestige and 
profit such a colony meant, began to build a 
line through its very heart from the pretty 
city of Ocala to the great St. John’s River 
port, Palatka. This railroad at once made 
Burbank Ocala Colony a definite and fixed 
show-place of the entire state. Here the 
colonists came by the hundreds. They 
came dressed in all manner of clothes. 
Some there were who had left the Sas- 
katchewan and the dreary winters and the 
toiling days in the wheat fields; others 
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The Man Who Made Florida (Continued) 


came from the cities of the Northeast and 
West. Here met for the first time the 
doctor and the office manager, the expert 
mechanic and the Yankee school teacher, 
and the Western farmer and the railroad 
engineer. They were followed by their 
wives and their children. In a short time 
their land was cleared. Their houses 
began to show through the beautiful pines 
and live oaks. They planted their crops 
and tilled their fields. Two towns sprang 
up in the short space of five brief months. 
Everywhere one looked there was im- 
provement. 

You should talk with some of these people 
if you want to know what all this means. 

The work of Charles H. Sieg was bear- 
ing better and bigger fruit. His company 
had work to do and . 


in the major part of Putnam County, 
though some lies in Page and Marion 
Counties. These three counties rank the 
first in the state and have repeatedly taken 
the blue-ribbon prizes at state fairs and ex- 
hibitions because of the excellence of the 
agricultural and _ horticultural products. 
Florida-Palatka Colony occupies the highest 
land in the state of Florida. This is an 
element you should have in all Florida 
land, for it means safety to your home 
and crops when the heavy rains flood the 
low land, as the case often is in some por- 
tions of Florida. 

Then this great colony is located upon 
the very best of excellent railroads. You 
can get out of a Pullman car directly upon 
this land. The Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Seaboard Air Line, 





it did it. They fF og 
made roads, built 
administration 
buildings, dug 
ditches so the ex- 
cess rainfall of the 
summer would 
work no hardship. 
They put in an 
experimental farm. 
They attracted 
competent mer- 
chants and in every 
possible manner 
supported their colonists as far as it lay in 
their power to do. This colony is now a 
tremendous success, and it is because 
of this success that Mr. Sieg has been 
compelled to secure additional land lying 
alongside of the Burbank Ocala colony to 
supply the demand that has been made 
upon him for small farms from people 
located in almost every section of this 
country, some even coming from European 
points. 

If you would admire the other colonies 
which he has fathered and which are today 
eminently successful you would be wildly 
enthusiastic over the latest and best colony 
which he is colonizing now, called the 
Florida-Palatka Colony. 

There is no spot on the North American 
continent where nature and man have 
joined together so successfully for the 
luxurious abode of humanity. This great 
colony, whose lands today are selling so 
fast as to be almost unbelievable, is located 








St. John’s River skirting Florida-Palatka tract 


the Florida East 
Coast, the Florida 
& Georgia South- 
ern, and the Ocala 
& Northern rail- 
roads are all avail- 
able for this col- 
ony’s needs. You 
can have the very 
best passenger and 
freight service. 

At one side of 
the colony flows the 
mighty St. John’s 
River, broad as a bay and deep enough to 
permit sea-going vessels to dock at Palatka, 
which city is but ten miles from a portion 
of this colony. Down this great river lies 
Jacksonville, the fastest-growing city in 
the South, if not in the Union. You may 
enjoy the best churches, the finest schools, 
the best roads and the most select society 
in and around this colony. You will have 
a superb home for health’s sake, for the 
death-rate here is less than seven in one 
thousand, a record no other state in this 
country can approach. 

If you want to be charmed and entranced 
with the grandeur of sky and landscape, if 
you want to be. thrilled by wonderful color 
schemes, as nature makes them, and if you 
wish to listen to the wild and delightful 
music of the wonderful mockingbird, and 
see the wild duck and the artful quail and 
turkey feeding along the beautiful water- 
ways, then here is the spot of spots for you 
to make a home. Every day of the year is 
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The Man Who Made Florida (Continued) 


a holiday for the settlers of this land. The 
streams are filled with the very best fishing 
one could wish for. The woods are teeming 
with squirrel, fox, rabbit and other small 
game, while with a few hours’ ride one can 
yet get a proud pair of antlers and have 
venison for one’s table. On one side of the 
colony flows the Ochlawaha River. This 
stream is without question the most romantic 
and picturesque in this country. No matter 
what manner of natural beauty you desire 
you will find it here. The river is swift- 
flowing. It is lined on either bank by 
gigantic pines, palmettoes, cypress, and 
live oak. These beautiful 
trees are draped with 
Spanish moss, just as 
though some master-hand 
at festooning had been here 
before one to please every 
sense of the artistic. The 
bosom of the river is one 
mass of fanciful colors and 
weird shadow-effects that 
- travelers pronounce with- 
out equal anywhere in the 
world. 

The beauty of this spot 
is above question. 

No one can look upon it 
and remain unmoved. 

It is abject folly to at- 
tempt to describe this 
beautiful region, where 
Mr. Sieg has selected the 
last and only colony per- 
haps he will ever be the 
moving spirit in. Just 
consider what it all means 
to have a home here. Not only does one 
enjoy the very pinnacles of nature’s greatest 
unimproved gifts beside one’s very door step; 
not only is your home at once a health resort 
and a playground for the grown-up boy and 
girl, but you have all around you, within a 
short hour or more ride, all the joys of the 
deep sea, the unfolding charm of the govern- 
ment reservation, where a giant forest will 
remain untouched throughout all the ages for 
th rambling ground of man and the wild 
animals and the full-noted Southern wild 
birds. Then, too, you have elegant cities 
but a short distance away where you may go 
and shop, or if you please attend the opera 
or the theater and see the latest dramatic 
successes. 





Mr. Kennerly raised 600 crates of such celery 
on half acre of ordinary pine land near 
Florida-Palatka Colony 


This sort of thing is life in all the word 
means and implies. To the worn-out man of 
the cities it is more than life; to the farmer it 
is all play, and he cannot comprehend it until 
he sees everything with his own eyes. Speak- 
ing of this question, the farmer revels in a 
perfect ecstasy when he learns the producing 
value of this great soil. Let me briefly tell 
you something of the soil which lies uni- 
versally over the Florida-Palatka Colony. 

The land you buy has a very peculiar soil. 
It is a rich, sandy loam underlaid by a heavy 
and deep clay subsoil that has the color of 
chocolate and is the part of the soil that holds 
the water that is drawn up 
gradually through the pe- 
culiar sandy loam by the 
action of the sun’s rays and 
the needs of plant-life. 
This clay subsoil acts as a 
true, natural storehouse for 
moisture right at the roots 
of the plants and the trees, 
where water is needed. 

The earning ability of 
this land is unlimited. This 
is the home of the three- 
crop farmer. It is here 
that now this very day the 
farmers and growers are 
working in their fields in 
their shirt-sleeves. They 
will within a few weeks’ be 
sending their third crop to 
market, and this just at 
the time when the prices 
are the very highest and 
the whole farming country 
of our Union is idle, except 
Florida and some of the far-distant points, 
like Texas and California. 

There are men in these countries who earn 
$1,000 per acre, and there are men who earn 
only $100 per acre. The average value of all 
Florida crops per acre is $125, as is shown 
by the state and government agricultural 
reports. Much depends on the man and his 
ability and desire to work. 

The Northern men are the ones who are 
making $1,000 per acre; the native and the 
negro are the ones who content themselves 
with the lesser amount. 

If you desire to go in for oranges, grape- 
fruit, pecans and other tree products, one 
can reach a yield per acre that is simply 
astounding. 
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The majorify of settlers are planting 
garden-truck, ground-fruits, etc., and the 
prices on these products are such as to raise 
a figure per acre that will satisfy almost any 
man or woman, for each acre produces that 
figure three times each year. 

I have been to most all of the so-called gar- 
den spots of Florida. I have talked with the 
great fruit and vegetable growers whose life 
work has been devoted to various sections of 
this state. I have visited their homes and met 
their families. I have walked into their fields 
and amid their trees. These men would 
startle you with the statement of the profits 
they have earned in just a few years from 
just a few acres. Their!bankers will tell 
you the same story. 


The Man Who Made Florida (Continued) 


along with a rhythm of fact after fact com- 
piled from the best state, government and 
expert reports obtainable and it never tires 
and never grows dull. It is almost like a 
novel, for everything is new and everything 
is written in a common, every-day style of 
language that carries conviction with it. 
This great book tells you the prices of 
those things you wish to know. It informs 
you all about railroad rates, both freight and 
passenger. It tells you of Jacksonville and 
the other cities of Florida. It speaks of clim- 
ate and shows you the proof from the weather 
bureau, covering something like twenty 
years, so that you may know just how far 
down the thermometer goes in the winter 
time and how far up 








They own automo- 


children to the best 
universities, the y 
travel at home and 
abroad and every 
month of every year 
they are as inde- 
pendent of all man- 
kind as though they 
received their com- 
petence from some 
source outside this 
universe. 

It is folly, as I have said before, for one 
to attempt to tell of these things for the 
reason that most people will decry your 
wording and will remain sceptical until they 
have seen the proof with their own eyes. 

If you want to know more of the great 
Florida-Palatka colony and of the history of 
the colonies Charles H. Sieg has established, 
you should write for his great free book called 
“Ten Acres and Freedom.” 

This book contains more than 60,000 
words. It is filled from cover to cover with 
photographs of colony scenes. It pictures 
with the camera, in plain black and white, 
the beauties of the countryside around this 
great colony. 

It takes you out upon the St. John’s River 
and down the fantastic Ochlawaha River. 
It shows you Silver Springs and Silver Lake, 
the new towns born this year over the colony; 
it reveals farm scenes and illustrates almost 
every point you would wish to know simply 
by the use of photographic reproductions. 

It goes into the statistical side of Florida 
and of this colony in particular. ‘It moves 





Hotel at Rodman—One of the towns in Florida-Palatka tract 


it goes in the sum- 
mer time. It proves 
to you that the 
North is a worse 
place to live in dur- 
ing the summer 
than Florida. It 
gives you facts ti:at 
you can substant:- 
ate. It tells you of 
the health condi- 
tions, and how 
Florida has the 
lowest death - rate 
of any of our states. It describes Florida’s 
advantages and Florida-Palatka Colony 
in particular from a transportation stand- 
point both by water and by rail. It gives 
you crop statistics and tells you what to 
plant and how to plant it, and estimates 
the cost of each and every transaction for 
you. It tells you what to do and how to 
do it, from the time you leave your home 
until you have your house built and your first 
crop in. It contains all manner of testimonial 
proof together with the names and addresses 
of those colonists who have dealt with this. 
great colonization company, and proves -to 
you that their words are like their bonds. 

This book, in my opinion, is the greatest 
piece of literature ever issued on any section 
of our country, and is another reason why 
Charles H. Sieg should be called “The Man 
Who Made Florida.” 

Then you will receive the monthly maga- 
zine called The New Florida, which tells of 








- the development of Florida and contains the 


monthly news of Mr. Sieg’s great" colonies. 
This paper sells for one dollar a year, but 
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The Man Who Made Florida (Continued) 


will be sent free to any address for three 
months just for the coupon below. 

By special provision the New South Farm 
and Home Company will send free to every- 
one who sends in the coupon below all the 
literature above described, together with 
their written binding and legal guaranty to 
give everyone who buys a colony farm 120 
days to investigate his land, and if he finds it 
not what he desires, or if, for any other reason, 

he desires to cancel his contract he need only 





Putnam County Court House, just being completed 


to request his money back within the time 
limit of 120 days and his money will be re- 
turned. It is needless to say that Charles H. 
Sieg knows from experience just what to ex- 
pect from such a broadcast guaranty and 
that he has no fears from such provision be- 
cause the land will protect him and please 
every purchaser. Remember you are buying 





land in a company that has proven its value? 
in one that is a community builder, and not a 
strict land-selling corporation. A company 
that has pleased thousands and can prove 
every statement it makes, or failing to satisfy 
you, it agrees to return your money. This is 
why I say that this company, and the man 
at its head, is the primal force in the making 
of Florida the most sought-after and talked- 
of state in this Union. 


The Price of Florida-Palatka Farms is 
$30 Per Acre; Terms 


$5down and $5a month for 59 months buys a 10-acre farm 
$10 down and $10 a month for 59 months buys a 20-acre farm 
$15 down and $15a month for 59 months buys a 30-acre farm 
$20 down and $20 a month for 59 months buys a40-acre farm 


No Taxes. No Fees. No Commissions. All 
you have to pay is like above figures each 
month. We pay all taxes until you pay for 
your farm in full. You may have possession 
after the very first payment. 


Every purchaser of a Florida-Palatka 
Colony farm will be permitted to receive 
every cent he has paid in, if for any reason he 
does not desire his farm, within 120 days from 
the date of his contract. This will give you 
ample time to make an investigation, or if 
you are not satisfied with the farm which has 
been alloted to you, you can exchange it for 
one entirely to your liking or know that you 
can receive back every cent you have paid in. 
No other company in Florida makes such an 
offer. This company does so because it does 
not fear the closest scrutiny into each and 
every phase of its colony. 


Don’t delay a single day. Send in the coupon now, today, this very minute, and receive the greatest 
descriptive literature you have ever read. Just send in the coupon below— no letter is necessary. 





Magazine. Everything is sent FREE. 





NEW SOUTH FARM AND HOME COMPANY 
ROOM 1051, MERCHANTS LOAN AND TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Please send me ‘‘ Ten Acres and Freedom” and a three-months’ subscription to the New Florida 
I don’t agree to buy. I only want your literature. 
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